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RAPID TRANSIT 


O one who has not lived in a large city with | 
long distances between the principal points, | 

and with no other means of communication than the | 
horse-cars, excepting private conveyances, can fully | 


== ——e———— 


IN NEW YORK. 


omitting hanging by the thumbs, nor the greater in- 
fliction, devised (we believe) in Chicago, of hanging 
from a rear platform by the eyebrows! When the 
weather is warm the cars are suffocating, when it is 


appreciate what a boon has been secured by the | cold they are freezing, and in all seasons their capac- 





completion of the elevated railways in New York. 
The active, sanguine, much-suffering inhabitant | 


of our metropolis has dreamed of rapid transit for 
years ; he has read of various attractive but invari- 
ably delusive schemes in his newspaper morning af- 
ter morning, and evening after evening he has had 
no other resource than to ride from his office down- 


town to his house up-town in an overcrowded, dila- | 


tory horse-car, with seats for less than one-half of 


its passengers. But we need not expatiate on the | 


miseries of this kind of locomotion, as they are 

probably familiar to most of our readers—they in- 

clude pretty nearly all the tortures bequeathed to 

unfortunate man by medizval and later times, not 
May, 1878. VOL. IV.—26 





PROPOSED: BROADWAY ARCADE RAILWAY. 


| ity is overtaxed. 
Supposing that Brown—the hypothetic citizen 
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| previously referred to, who is imaginary in person- 
ality but not in his grievances—lives in Harlem or 
above Fortieth Street,’ and does business below 
Canal Street—which is quite likely, as, in a general 
way, the commercial part of the city is down-town 
and the dwelling part up-town. The time consumed 
| in his homeward journey is from thirty to ninety 
minutes ; the chances of his having a seat are very 
slight, and, if he has one, his neighbors overflow his 
knees and thrust their elbows into his ribs, while his 
| feet are trodden upon by the passengers who are 
| standing and who lose their equipoise on every occa- 
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sion the car stops or starts. He cannot rest, 
reading is impossible. If the night is wet, the fine 


and | whether Brown ever deluded himself into a belief in 
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the possibility of the achievement of so obvious a 


rain is sifted in through the crevices of the so-called | chimera as this ; but it afforded him much satisfac- 


ventilators in the roof, and driven in through the | 


i 


PROPOSED PNEUMATIC 


open doors ; if a snow-storm prevails, the horses are 
constantly balking, and prolonging the usual time to 
its double. Happily, the New-Yorker is never vitu- 
perative under his grievances: Brown sits quietly, 
and sighs, watching the endless line of lighted stores 
through the streaming windows, and inarticulately 
praying for the relief of rapid transit. 

The surface railways of New York, under the 
most liberal management, are inadequate to the de- 
mands of traffic; there is one line which, even by 
starting one car after another every minute, cannot 
avoid overcrowding at certain hours of the day, and 
the capacity of the others is more or less strained. 
It is estimated that about five hundred thousand per- 
sons are transported various distances within the 
city limits every twenty-four hours, or over one hun- 
dred and seventy million persons in a year—the 
Third Avenue road alone carrying nearly thirty-two 
million—and a further idea of the magnitude of the 
service may be obtained from the fact that one hun- 
dred and seventy-one miles of track are in constant 
use. 

Among the plans proposed at various times for 








the expeditious conveyance of passengers, that of 


the Arcade Railway was the most ambitious, the most 
attractive, and the least feasible. It is doubtful 


tion in the contemplation. Read how magnificent 
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RAILWAY. 


the project was: A new street was to be constructed 
thirty feet below the present level of Broadway, 
forming new fronts to all the basements of the build- 
ings. The sewers and gas-pipes were to be sunk be- 
low the level of the new roadway, and an artificial 
roadway was to be constructed on the level of the 
old street—the supports being hollow iron pillars, 
which were also to serve as drains. There were to 
be clean, dry, and spacious foot-paths at each side 
of the arcade, and the middle was to be filled by 
four railway-tracks, two for passengers and two for 
freight. The uppersidewalk was to be partly formed 
of glass bull’s-eyes, which would admit an abundance 
of light into the lower street, where umbrellas would 
be unknown or superfluous in the rainiest weather, 
and where the climate would always be equable and 
salubrious. Is it necessary to state the advantages 
claimed for this fascinating plan by its audacious pro- 
jectors? It would addanew story to the entire length 
of Broadway ; double the walking capacity of the 
street ; quadruple the carrying capacity ; and en- 
able the trains of the Hudson River Railway to de- 
liver passengers and freight as far down-town as the 
Battery. Furthermore, the rental of seventeen hun- 
dred stores would be increased at least two thousand 
dollars each, the aggregate of which amount alonc 
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would pay ten per cent. interest on a capital three 
times as great as the calculated cost of the work, 
which was twenty million dollars. But the Arcade 
Railway, like many other schemes of equal brillian- 
cy, never secured a firmer foundation than the speci- 
fications of its ingenious inventor. 

The Pneumatic Railway gave more substantial 





proof of its practicability, however, and a tunnel 
nearly three hundred feet long was excavated under 
Broadway, southward from Warren Street, where 
the proposed car and the great blower. could be seen | 
in operation. ‘The tunnel was eight feet in diame- | 
ter, and built of solid masonry, parts being lined 

with iron plates ; and the atmosphere was dry and | 
It was constructed without any disturbance | 


pure. 





? 
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‘unnel being immediately afterward arched with ma- 
sonry. The car fitted the tunnel—had seats for 
eighteen passengers, and was illuminated and com- 
fortably upholstered. It was propelled like a sail- 
boat before the wind, by a strong blast of air forced 
against the rear by an immense steam blowing-ma- 
chine. Nothing more smooth in the way of loco- 
motion than the pneumatic plan could be imagined. 
You descended from the ever busy and noisy Broad- 
way into a cool and quiet reception-room some thirty 
feet below the level of the thoroughfare, and the 
car—which had ‘the shape of a horseshoe—was ready 
for you with sliding-doors at the ends, seats at each 
side, and a lamp overhead. Being seated, you heard 
a noise like the approach of a squall at sea, the doors 














PROPOSED MOVING SIDEWALK. 


of the surface of the street, by means of a strong | were closed, and with a slight tremor the car moved 
cylindrical shield, open at both ends, which was pro- | out of the station and was shot through the length of 
pelled by hydraulic rams, the loosened sand and | the tunnel, where it was stopped and drawn back 
stone falling through the rear of the shield, and the again. There were to be an up-tunnel and a down- 
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; ‘ | 
tunnel, and it was claimed that ten cars a minute | 


could be dispatched. Its inventor having spent 
some sixty or seventy thousand dollars, however, 
the Pneumatic Railway was practically abandoned, 
though it was kept open for some time as a public 
exhibition ; and the tunnel is now used as a shoot- 
ing-gallery 

A quite unique plan was proposed by Mr. Alfred 
Speer, of New Jersey, which consisted of a perpet- 
ually-moving elevated train or belt of platform mov- 
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ten miles an hour. Nearly as many people are upon 
| it as upon the sidewalk below—some are walking 
| southward and others northward, and, presuming that 
their pace is four miles an hour, they make, with the 
added speed of the platform, fourteen miles an hour ; 
some are seated on benches and others in cabins, 
like ordinary railway-cars, erected on the platform. 
The constant flow of the promenaders lends the sur- 
face of the structure an animated appearance ; it is 
surrounded by a stationary iron railing, with gas- 








ing up one side of the street and down the other. | lamps, upheld by branches from the pillars, and, 
This was commonly known as the “traveling side- while the passengers can shelter in the cabins during 
walk,” which was a good descriptive name for it. | inclement weather, they can enjoy the fresh air and 
The track was to be supported by fancy iron pillars, | the briskness of the street below in fine weather. 
fourteen feet high, ranged along the curbstone, and | The greatest advantage of the plan is that, as there 
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THE ELEVATED RAILWAY IN NINTH AVENUE. 


the platform was to project about four feet over the 
sidewalk and the same distance over the roadway. 


The structure was to be reached by commodious and | 


ornamental stairways at the corners of all intersecting 
streets, where there would be gates in the pretty iron 
railing surrounding it. 

Let us suppose that the traveling sidewalk is an 
accomplished thing—not merely the unexecuted de- 
sign it is—and that we wish to avail ourselves of its 
advantages in going from the City Hall to Union 
Square. Having ascended the stairs at Chambers 
Street corner, we stand upon a little platform and, 
looking up Broadway, see an endless flooring, raised 


on massive pillars, moving down the west side of the | 


thoroughfare and up the east side. It resembles a 
viaduct, and is traveling at the unvarying speed of 


are no intervals, there is no waiting, and, having sig- 
naled one of the conductors, we are almost imme- 
diately admitted to the platform-train by one of the 
transfer-cars, the train never ceasing to move mel- 
lifluously or to slacken its speed. These transfer-cars 
seat eight persons, and have four wheels with inde- 
pendent axles so arranged that they can be stopped 
at any of the stations without detention to the main 
structure ; before our admittance to which, our fares 
| are collected. The cabins, or drawing-rooms, con- 
| tain toilet-apartments, with female attendants for 
ladies, and smoking and reading rooms are provided 
for gentlemen. 

What adream of Mr. Alfred Speer’s this was, 
| and what a benefactor he might have been, had it 
| ever taken a tangible shape! There were to be 














no noise and no obstruction whatever to the street. 
The motive power was to proceed from stationary 
engines placed below-ground one mile apart and 
acting upon shafting through iron pillars. In- 
stead of an endless chain, friction-rollers were to 
be used, and each of the engines was to have one- 
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couragement he met with, he has the silent satisfac- 
tion that belongs to all real inventors, of nurturing 
a bold, well-meant, and picturesque device, the fail- 
ure of which takes from the profits but not from the 
honor of his efforts. 

Poor Brown! Each meeting of the Legislature 
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LAYING FOUNDATION FOR GILBERT ROAD. 


third more power than necessary, which was to be | brought to light new schemes of rapid transit—the 


utilized by the others when one became disabled. | 


financial ability of the advocates often being quite 


The very novelty of the project evoked the derision incommensurate with their zealous endeavors to ob- 
of the untechnical public, but at least one competent | tain a franchise. Even that avaricious municipal 
engineer avowed his belief in its practicability; and, autocrat, William M. Tweed, the Briareus of plun- 


though Mr. Speer may be disappointed in the dis- | derers, sought and obtained a charter for what was 
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to be known as the Viaduct Railway, the charter 
committing the city to a subscription of five million 
dollars, which was to be paid as soon as private cap- 
italists subscribed one million ; but private capital- 





LIFTING LONGITUDINAL GIRDER TO ITS PLACE, 


ists usually avoided a substantial recognition of Mr. 
Tweed’s enterprises, and they did so in this instance. 
In 1866 the Greenwich Street Elevated R-ilway was 
begun, and soon completed from Batter ’ Place to 
Twenty-eighth Street ; the cars were drawn along a 
track erected upon pillars, by an endless chain at- 
tached to stationary engines ; the accommodations 
were much superior to those of the street railways, 
but the passengers were few, and, after a sickly life of 
a few years, the elevated road was sold out by the 
sheriff, to be revived in a modified and successful form 
later on, as we shall see. 
at the recurrent paragraphs in the newspapers that 
promised rapid transit. 


car on his way home, overwhelmed by fellow-passen- 
gers, trampled upon and elbowed beyond endurance, 
with no other diversions than the twinkling lights 
in three or four miles of shop-windows, and the ex- 
citing possibility of pickpockets. A whole chapter 
in Brown’s biography might be devoted to the din- 
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ners and tempers spoiled, and the engagements 
broken, through the uncertainty of street-car loco- 
motion. A story, with a very Gallic savor, is afloat 
of a merchant who, living far up-town, was com- 
pelled to leave his house 
so early in the morning on 
account of the slowness of 
the cars, and who arrived 
home so late in the even- 
ings for the same reason, 
that he never saw his own 
children until on one oc- 
casion he found himself sur- 
rounded by his entire fam- 
ily! The oldest son was ap- 
parently embarrassed, and, 
to relieve him, the mother 
gave him a formal intro- 
duction : ‘* My son, this is 
your father.” Bowing def- 
erentially, the youth po- 
litely said: “ I am glad to 
know you, sir ; mother has 
spoken of you to me oft- 
en.” 

The evils arising from 
the inadequacy of the sur- 
face-roads were almost as 
varied as a diamond with 
twenty facets. The urgent 
and ever-active down-town 
business - man_ discovered 
that within a few minutes’ 
walk of his office there were 
ferries to New Jersey and 
Long Island, and that a 
brief sail in a commodious 
boat would connect him 
with steam-cars to pleasant 
suburbs. For fifty years 
previous to 1860 the average 
increase of the city’s popu- 
lation was fifty-eight per cent. every decade ; from 1860 
to 1877 it fell off to thirteen per cent., while the popu- 
lation of Hudson County, New Jersey, increased 
four hundred and seventy-seven per cent. during the 
same period. Thousands of laboring families have 
been confined in the close quarters of tenement- 
houses—those prolific generators of vice and disease 
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Brown despaired, and gibed | 


Rapid transit! The phrase | 
itself seemed full of mockery as he sat in the horse- | 


—because it has been impossible for them to reach 
| the wide spaces and country air of Westchester 
| County, owing to the length of the journey. It will 
| be seen, then, that rapid transit has a moral and sani- 
tary as well as a financial significance, and that its 
advocates have not lacked reasons in their pleading. 

While the elevated road was practically closed, 
and all other schemes were in abeyance, the potent 
name of Vanderbilt was associated with a projected 
underground steam-railway, duplicating the plans of 
that in London; and Brown—who, by-the-way, is 
the multitudinous Brown—was put into a flutter by 
the confirmation of the rumor. Ground was to be 
broken at once ; contracts were given out ; and with- 











in a few months the trains were to be running. This 
was the most desirable of all things, and Brown re- 
membered his experiences on the London Under- 
ground when he descended a few steps leading from 
the reverberant Strand into a quiet station, and saw, 
with momentary disappointment, the red light on 
the rear car of a train disappear in the darkness of a 
tunnel ; it was scarcely out of sight, however, when 
another train glided in almost noiselessly ; the doors 
of the cars were opened, a few passengers alighted, 
and a few, including Brown, took seats. There was 
not the least confusion, and not more than half a 
minute’s delay before the train started again. 
motion was easy, the car comfortable, and—presto! | 
—in a few minutes Brown found himself in the pre- 
eminently English neighborhood of Westminster, 
with the sublime abbey and the lace-like palace of | 
Parliament before him. 

The idea of the introduc- 
tion of such a railway into 
New York was fascinating, 
but it remained an idea, and 
never waseinbodied. Brown 
might have guessed as much 
had he taken pains to learn 
the history of the London 
road, which cost over forty- 
one million dollars in con- 
struction, and pays only four 
per cent. interest on its stock, 
a profit that would not satis- 
fy the ambition of an Ameri- 
can capitalist, though it is 
considered enough by the 
English, the ordinary shares 
being quoted at one hundred 
and sixteen, and the preferred 
shares at one hundred and 
thirty-six. The difficulties 
encountered in building were 
very great, as underground 
London is a web of gas, 
water, and sewer pipes. At 
one point it was necessary 
to sink the tunnel to a depth 
of fifty feet, and at another 
point the tunnel is only two 
feet below the surface. Near 
Regent’s Park there is a sub- 
terranean passage-way, which 
is used by nursery-maids and 
children to avoid the cross- 
ing of a busy thoroughfare. 
This was in the path of the 
underground road, and an 
American corporation would 
have swept away such an 
obstacle as it would a straw ; 
but in London they do things 
differently, and the engineers were compelled to sink 
their tunnel under the passage. Where the course lay 
under blocks of buildings the railway company pur- 
chased the land and the erections upon it, usually de- 
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molishing the latter. It was necessary to bore under 
| the main sewer known as the Fleet Ditch three times, 
and, despite the extent of the excavations, the drain- 
age was not interrupted. The length of the road is 
about seventeen miles, and it makes a complete cir- 
cuit of London in Middlesex. The cars—or car- 
riages, as they say in Great Britain—are lighted by 
gas, divided into three classes, and similar in form 
to those in general use. The trains begin running 
at about six in the morning, and cease at midnight, 
about two hundred and twenty being sent each way 
daily. Each train stops at all stations, and the time 
from end to end of the route is about an hour. The 
usual detention at stations amounts to about twenty- 
five seconds, but in some instances it is not more 
than fifteen seconds. Most trains are made up of 
eight cars, one-half of which are third class, and the 





ADJUSTING TIES, GILBERT ROAD. 


fare between station and station is six cents for first 
class, four cents for second class, and two cents for 
Excursion-tickets are eight, six, and 
About seventy-five million passengers 


third class. 
four cents. 
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SWINGING TRANSVERSE GIRD- 
ERS INTO PLACE. 


are carried annually. Seventy-five 
millions! Let the reader pause and 
realize what that is, though it is not 
one-half the number carried by the 
horse-cars of New York, which annually convey 
about one hundred and seventy millions, or more 
than the combined population of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Austria. Satisfactory in 
most respects as the Underground Railway is, it has 
some defects which have been summed up by Captain 
Douglas Galton, late Chief Inspector of Railways in 






Great Britain, as follows: “ An underground road is 


enormously expensive to construct. 
feres with street-traffic during construction, from 
the large quantities of material to be removed and 
brought to the surface ; it can never be wholesome 
or free from deleterious gases, and in foggy weather 


It greatly inter- | 


it is always full’ of a thick atmosphere, which in- | 
creases the liability to accident, and is very disagree- | 


able to passengers.” This opinion is fully indorsed 
by Mr. B. Baker, an author-engineer and recognized 
authority. 

Was it not strange that the eventual solution of 
the rapid-transit problem in New York should come 
from a physician who had first regarded the matter 
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His cogitations were in- ‘ , 
terrupted for a time by “i 

the civil war, in which he \ ‘ 

was engaged as brigade- 

surgeon and as medical 

director at Fortress Monroe; but, when he came 
home again, he resumed the consideration of the 
subject, and invented seven different plans, three 
of which are now successfully embodied in the 
Gilbert Elevated Railway. He abandoned his pro- 
fession, and became assistant executive superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Central Railway, so 


| that he might familiarize himself with the opera- 


| 


(from Brown’s point of view) in its moral and sanita- | 


ry rather than its engineering bearings? A practi- 
tioner under the eminent surgeon Willard Parker 
was frequently called to the tenement-houses which 
shelter thousands of poor families in the lower parts 
of the city. The misery he saw—the disease caused 
by the monstrous overcrowding—made him ask him- 
self if some relief could not be found. After much 
pondering, he decided that the only remedy was in 
distribution, and distribution meant rapid transit. 


| 


tion of steam-roads ; but, far from considering his 
earlier training and practice lost, he has told the 
writer that a knowledge of the human frame is a 
very valuable complement to that of mechanics, and 
that anatomy and engineering are more analogous 
than is generally allowed. Having secured letters of 
patent on his several inventions, he went to Albany 
for a charter, the most difficult part of the business 
excepting the enlistment of capital, and by dint of 
pertinacity he secured one on June 17, 1872, which 
authorized the construction and maintenance of 
“* tubular ways and railways” to be operated by “ at- 
mospheric power, compressed air, or other power.” 
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It was thus that Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert—such is | into the street, except through the failure of the 
the name of the physician turned engineer—made | structure, for, even though it missed the track, it 
his first advance toward the achievement of rapid | could not fall over. 
transit. His original idea was a pneumatic railway, | Having been in disuse for several months, the road 
for which he was unable to obtain a franchise, but | was reopened in 1871, and small locomotives were sub- 
the charter granted in 1872 permits the adaptation | stituted for the endless chain ; but it did not succeed 
of the pneumatic plan to an elevated trestle carried | with the public as it deserved to do, though in some 
over the streets, and the railway, as it now exists, can | degree its failure was due to the fact that it had no 
be altered at little cost to a tubular pneumatic way | intermediate stations, and simply connected with the 
as soon as the directors deem a change desirable. | Hudson River trains at Twenty-eighth Street. It 
Pneumatic tubes for dispatches also are placed under | was not exactly pleasant to be whirled along the 
the track. | streets on a level with the second-story windows, 

Let us glance back now at the original Elevated | which often revealed the privacy of the laborer’s tene- 
Railway, extending from Battery Place through | ment, and caused a modest person to blush for his in- 
Greenwich Street and Ninth Avenue to Twenty- trusion. All sorts of objections were raised against 
eighth Street, which was sold at sheriff's auction in the enterprise. Truckmen brought suits against it 
1870. It was a rather shabby and frail-looking | for frightening their horses ; property-owners for the 
structure, and was mockingly called, by the people | depreciation of their buildings ; and occasional pe- 
who refused to ride upon it, the railway on stilts, or | destrians for damage to their clothing. In the 
the one-legged railway. A succession of pillars ris- | briefs of the plaintiffs’ lawyers it appeared as an 
ing from the curbstone supported a single track on | utterly reprehensible and good-for-nothing concern. 
brackets, and, as far as any one unlearned in me- | One man sued it because some oil fell upon his 
chanics could see, there was nothing to prevent the clothing. “Was it aquart?” demanded the defend- 


car from falling into the street in event of its getting | ing attorney in court. “No.” ‘‘ Was it a pint?” 
off the track. But its builders and engineers knew | “ No.” ‘‘ Was it agill?” “No.” “Then how much 
better than that; as the ever-quotable Sam Weller | was it?” “Some drops.” ‘ How many drops?” 








THE GILBERT ROAD.—DRIVING RIVETS. 


says of the palatableness of meat-pie, “It’s the | “Two or three.” ‘‘ How did you detect it as Ele- 
seasoning as does it,” so on the Elevated Railroad it | vated Railroad oil, and were you quite sure that it 
was a scientific adjustment of weight “as did it ;” | was Elevated Railroad oil?” ‘“ Not quite sure, but 


and there was no possibility of the cars tumbling | it resembled Elevated Railroad oil in its smell.” 
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The road was not so bad as its opponents made 
out, though it had some objectionable features ; the 
dummy-locomotives emitted little smoke, blew no 
whistle, and seldom let a cinder or a drop of water 
or oil fall into the street, and the trains made very 
little noise. The traffic gradually increased, when 
provision was made for way-passengers, and turn- 
outs were constructed so as to permit trains at 
shorter intervals ; the horses and people on the street 
became used to seeing the cars overhead, and were 
no longer scared by them; the track was extended 
across the Battery to South Ferry, and up-town to 
Central Park, and improved rolling-stock was intro- 
duced. In May and June, 1875, one hundred and 


seventy-two thousand eight hundred and forty-six | 


passengers were carried ; in the same months of 
1876 the number had nearly doubled; and in the 


same months of 1877 it was five hundred and sixty- | 


three thousand, or triple. 

In 1876 the property passed into the hands of a 
new, wealthy, and energetic company, with Cyrus 
W. Field, of Atlantic-Cable fame, at the head, and 
it was immediately proposed to extend the road, 
which, until that time, had been confined to the ex- 
treme west side of the city; but all work was ob- 
structed by the relentless and litigious opposition of 
the horse-car companies and the real-estate owners, 
which manifested itself in court above court, and in 
injunction after injunction. The ablest lawyers 
were employed on both sides, and eventually the 
case reached the Court of Appeals, where applica- 


tion was made for the annulment of the charter on | 


the ground of its unconstitutionality. Here the 


obstructionists met their final defeat—the court, 
without a dissentient voice, confirming the validity | 
of the franchise, and leaving the possessors of it | 
free to fulfill its purpose. The opposition did not | 


seem altogether unreasonable to Brown, and most 
people who did not live directly on the line of the 
road were neutrals during the litigation, for, in 
truth, the elevated scheme was not half so handsome 
in its external accessories as the underground, the 
pneumatic, or the arcade, but it was feasible, and 
wary capital, that had hitherto looked askance at 
rapid transit, was willing to invest in it. 

Under the new and vigorous management the 
Ninth Avenue Railway has grown in favor, and, 
though it may not be the most desirable form of 
steam-conveyance in cities, it is vastly superior to 
the surface-roads, and has elicited the commenda- 
tion of Douglas Galton, the engineer previously re- 
ferred to, who says of it: “ It is simple in construc- 
tion ; economical ; pleasant to travel upon; com- 
paratively free from risks of collision ; easy of access ; 


and freer from objection than any other form of | 


road for rapid transit in town ”—in all of which we 
cannot concur, however. 


The southern terminus is at South Ferry, where | 


the passengers ascend a stairway to a platform and 
reception-room, small and plainly furnished, but in- 
finitely preferable in wet and windy weather to the 
street corner at which Brown has been in the habit 
of waiting for the horse-car. The uniform fare for 
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any distance is ten cents, payable by tickets that are 
sold singly or in packages of one hundred and ten 
for ten dollars, to passengers as they enter the-cars, 
which in exterior and interior resemble those of any 
other railway. Nowa steam-railway car does not 
seem particularly luxurious until it is contrasted 
with a New York horse-car, and then—well, we 
have explained what the discomforts of the latter 
are, and the reader can imagine how grateful our 
multitudinous Brown is in stepping from an orderly 
platform into a spacious, cheerful, prettily-frescoed 
interior, warmed in winter, and ventilated without 
dust in summer. The seats are ranged longitudi- 
nally, and overcrowding is unknown. The cushions 
are of crimson velvet or perforated wood, and Brown 
| can read or take his ease. 

Without any clamor, straining, or ringing of 
bells, the train glides out of the station along the 
| track, running between stations at the rate of about 
thirty miles an hour, and making, with stoppages, 
| about sixteen miles an hour. It is controlled by 
atmospheric breaks and electric signals, and can be 
brought to a standstill in a little more than its own 
length. The stoppages are made with scarcely any 
jolting, and with very little delay. The platforms 
at the rear and front are inclosed by iron railings 
and gates, which are not opened until the train is 
still, and are closed the moment it moves again. 
The employés have acquired the admirable system 
of the London Underground. 

The stations are small, light, and, in some in- 
stances, ornamental, the sides and the ends being 
covered with corrugated iron and the roof with tin, 
while the platforms, their supports, and stair-frames, 
are of wrought-iron. The distance between them 
varies from a quarter of a mile toa third or half a 
mile. The cars, which, as we have said, are similar 
to those in use on ordinary steam-railways, weigh 
about sixteen thousand pounds, and are forty-one 
| feet in length by seven feet in width, having seats 
| for forty-eight passengers. An experiment is now 
| being made with a néw pattern, painted a handsome 
maroon color, rounded at the corners, and having 
doors in the sides on the English plan. The dummy- 
locomotives weigh, including coal and water, about 
| fourteen thousand pounds, and can draw a train of 

three cars up a grade of two feet in one hundred, 
the maximum of the road. They have very little 
| likeness to their big brothers of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, and Hudson River Railways: a comfortable 
| little cabin with glass windows all around incloses 
them and shelters the engineers ; they are named 
| after suburbs especially dear to the toil-worn city 
| men ; and only the least bit of smoke-pipe projecting 
above the roof indicates the complicated machinery 
and robust power which the glass windows hide, 
The view of the track from the head of an ad- 
| vancing locomotive is thrilling to a novice. The 
| little engine is more unsteady than the loaded pas- 
| senger-cars, and reels along the narrow track in a 
way that makes one shiver. It is impossible to avoid 
a thought of the consequences of a collision. Vehi- 
cles are rumbling in the roadway below, and pedes- 
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trians are crowding the sidewalks. We observe a | about six million five hundred passengers were car- 
man—by what subtile current of magnetism are we | ried over the road without any serious accident. 
attracted to him, who for a moment shapes our des- | As we have stated, the line is on the extreme 
tiny ?—a commonplace and ordinarily unnoticeable | west side of the city, following Greenwich Street 
and Ninth Avenue, and it 
has been of little benefit to 
residents of the east side. 
It is now connected with 
Fulton Ferry, Union Square, 
and the Grand Central De- 
pot, by a service of wagon- 
ettes, each holding four pas- 
sengers, the fare by which 
is ten cents ; and, soon after 
this article reaches the read- 
er, it will be extended by 
an entirely new branch from 
South Ferry, through Front 
and Pearl Streets, the Bow- 
ery and Third Avenue, to 
Sixty-first Street, a distance 
of five miles, at a cost of 
about one million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the 
ultimate intention of the 
company being to belt the 
city from end to end, in con- 
nection withthe Gilbert Rail- 
way. The old West Side line 
SECTION OF GILBERT ROAD IN WEST BROADWAY. was originally a single track, 
but a double track is now 
nearly completed. The new 
being, who idly and indifferently watches the train | Third Avenue or East Side line has a double track 
spinning along the elevated trestle, like one of those | throughout, and has a capacity of carrying eleven 
ingenious toys called a Blondin top on a string. In | million eight hundred thousand passengers annually. 
an instant his hands are withdrawn from the warm | It is estimated that the receipts will be one million 
indolence of his pockets, and the stolid fatness of | and eighty thousand dollars annually, of which about 
his face is lightened by a horrified intelligence ; the | forty-five per cent. will be expended in working ex- 
traffic on the.street is checked ; and we behold an- | penses, leaving five hundred and ninety-four thou- 
other train running into us from around the sharp | sand dollars as net earnings, or the magnificent 
curve ahead. The disaster—the cars and engines | profit of thirty-eight and three-eighths per cent. per 
tumbling into the street, and crushing those on board | annum. 
and those below—is awful ; but it is altogether “‘ in The new structure differs in several particulars 
the mind’s eye, Horatio.” The novelty of our situa- | from the old one, which detracts from the little 
tion excites the imagination to such a degree that we | beauty that the streets through which it passes have. 
become as visionary as the charming Monsieur Jo- | Front and Pearl Streets, from South Ferry to Frank- 
yeuse, in Daudet’s last novel—the man at the corner | lin Square, are narrow, and the roadway is bridged 
is still standing with his hands in his pockets, the | by transverse lattice girders from curb to curb. From 
curve is made in safety, and the little dummy seems | Franklin Square to the junction of Third Avenue 
to be swallowing the shining rails and the cross-ties | with the Bowery the roadway is wide, and separate 
with an omnivorous appetite as it advances. | tracks are carried upon separate rows of pillars along 
Looking ahead, we now see one reason why the | each'curb. Third Avenue from the junction through 
train cannot get off the track, except, as we have | its whole length is also wide, and here the track of 
said, through a collision or the failure of the struct- | the railway is supported upon a line of columns 
ure. Within each rail and higher than it is an ex- | placed at each side of the street-car tracks, and 
ceedingly strong timber firmly bolted to the cross- | connected at the top by light, open, elliptic-arch 
ties, and the plan of the tracks is such that, in case | girders. This is the handsomest part of the struct- 
of any breakage of wheel or axle, the body of the | ure, and the columns have twenty-two feet clear 


cars can only fall few inches before it comes in con- | in the centre of the street, and seventeen feet nine 

tact with this guard, which also holds the wheels | inches between their outer lines and the curbstones 

against the track ; but a better criterion than this |—a width sufficient for teams passing each other 
| . 


of the safety of the system is the fact that, during | either between the columns in centre of the street 
the five years and five months ending May 30, 1877, | or between the columns and the curbstones. There 



































are two feet in the clear between the outsides of the 


horse-cars and the columns, and fourteen feet in the 
clear between the street-crossings and the columns, | 
| red-hot cinders, which have dropped from the obnox- 


which, with the girders, both transverse and longi- 
tudinal, are made of open-work, intercepting the 
light as little as possible. 

Serviceable as the Elevated road may prove, the | 
Gilbert road, which is also elevated, though the for- 
mer seems to monopolize the name in the public | 
mind, is a better-looking and more commodious 
structure. The inventor's original plan was to span | 
the entire street with arches at a minimum height | 
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water ; a dandy is ruefully counting the drops of oil 
that have fallen upon his silk hat ; a team is dashing 
into a magnificent plate-glass window ; and some 


ious locomotive, are threatening a holocaust. The 
imaginative artist reveled in a prophecy of horrors. 
Another photograph, widely distributed and pa- 
thetically entitled, ‘‘ Good-by, Amity Street !” rep- 
resented a section of the railway built in that thor- 


oughfare, which was cast into an awful gloom by the 


ponderous iron girders and cross-pieces; and the 
war was so cleverly managed by the opponents of 


of not less than fourteen feet, resting upon ornament- | the road, that the general public, including Brown, 
al columns placed along the line of the curbstones, who was still enduring diurnal martyrdom, came to 
which would have left the street entirely clear for its | sympathize with the few who were more directly in- 








usual traffic. The telegraph-wires were to be carried 
over the pretty iron crestings of the arches, reliev- 
ing the street of the cumbersome poles, and the | 
gas-lamps were to project from the columns instead 
of being held, as they are now, upon independent | 
posts. But this plan was subsequently modified by | 
Dr. Gilbert to suit the investing capitalists. 

The work was begun in March, 1876, on South | 
Fifth Avenue, where a section of the road was quick- | 
ly erected, but it was opposed with even greater per- | 
sistence than that which obstructed the progress of | 
the old Elevated Railway. The route included Sixth | 
Avenue, which is next in importance to Broadway | 
as a retail business street, and con- 
tains many handsome stores. The 
promenade on fine afternoons is made 
brilliant by the gay costumes of the 
shoppers and the tastefully-decked 
show-windows ; and the proposition 
to overshadow the thoroughfare by a 
massive structure of iron, upon which 
noisy trains emitting smoke, cinders, 
and sparks, would travel, struck the 
landlords and merchants as being a 
monstrous infringement upon their 
inalienable rights. The original plan, 
with arches reaching from curb to 
curb, was bad enough to their minds, 
and the modification of it, which 
placed the supporting columns at each 
side of the horse-car tracks, was 
deemed wholly intolerable. The op- 
position became furious, and several 
times verged upon riot. Meetings 
were held, and philippic pamphlets 
issued innumerably. The shops along 
the avenue exhibited startling pho- 
tographs illustrating the manifold evils 
that would arise from the existence of 
the new railway. One graphic de- 
sign showed a train passing overhead 
and the perilous confusion caused in 
the street below: horses have taken 
fright at the engine and are plung- 
ing wildly into collisions, spilling the occupants of 
the vehicles to which they are attached, and tram- 
pling upon unfortunate pedestrians ; a finely-dressed 
lady has had her gown spoiled by a discharge of 











terested. 

The operations begun in March, 1876, did not 
proceed far, owing to the restraining lawsuits, and 
until November, 1877, the ground was not broken, 
except in Amity Street and South Fifth Avenue, 
already referred to. The Court of Appeals, which 
also set the other elevated road free, having dissolved 
all the injunctions issued against Dr. Gilbert, affirmed 
the constitutionality of the precious charter, and sent 
a thrill of dismay through the camp of the Philis- 
tines, the work was immediately begun. 

The American quality of doing things at once 
and quickly has never been more effectively illus- 


WAITING-ROOM, GILBERT ROAD STATION. 


trated than it was in the advantage taken of this 
change in the tide of fortune. The work of con- 
struction was distributed among three contractors, 
each of whom had a separate section to build. The 
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general plan was described in the specifications as 
follows : ‘‘ The structure shall consist of two rows 
of columns supporting cross-girders and united to 
longitudinal girders, and shall be adapted to a 
double-track railway capable of carrying a rolling 
load of fifteen hundred pounds per foot on each 
track.” Pursuant to this, the excavations for foun- 
dations of the columns were begun along the whole 
route, and employment was given to hundreds of 
navvies, who, with their picks, shovels, and blast- 
ing-powder, soon wrought a startling change in the 


streets. ‘ The earth shall be prepared for the foun- 
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below the surface for a foundation. At other points, 
where the ground was not firm enough, piles were 
driven to a solid bed, and upon them the foundation- 
stone was laid, with four long iron rods passing up 
through it, these rods being inclosed’ by a pyramid 
of brick. The rods still projecting above the brick 
were next carried through an iron casting or cap 
weighing a ton, to which they were firmly secured by 
screw-bolts. Thousands of greatly-interested peo- 
ple watched the laborers in these deep cuttings, and 
saw the under-structure gradually rise. The tinkle 
of the trowels as the bricks were built into the pyra- 








ELEVATED RAILWAY 


dations,” the specifications said, “by being made 
firm and solid, and shall be covered with a bed of 
good hydraulic mortar four inches thick. If any 
foundation comes upon solid rock, vaults, or other 
obstacle, requiring a modification of the plan, it shall 
be made as firm as if it was on solid ground. The 


masonry shall be capped by a bed-plate of cast-iron, | 
. | 
fastened by four wrought-iron bolts, and covered | 


on the upper surface by a coat of the best hydraulic 
cement to protect it from rust.” 

The force of excavators was kept steadily at work 
during the day, and sometimes at night. At some 
points it was necessary to dig and blast twenty-five feet 


IN THIRD AVENUE. 


mid, and the thud of the pick as it tore away the 
earth, became familiar sounds along the avenues. 
Here, in the dim recess of an excavation, a brawny 
Irishman struck vigorously into the conglomerate 
mass lying under the surface of the street ; as we 
peeped into another excavation we saw the setting 
of the cap on the pyramid of brick, a matter requir- 
ing great nicety of adjustment, and the observers 


| had many opportunities to take practical lessons in 


the building of elevated railways. 

Some curious things were unearthed. A com- 
plete skull and a part of another were found under 
the cellar of a cooper’s shop, the possible memento 











of an undiscovered crime ; and two cannon-balls, 
one a six-pounder and the other a thirty-six-pounder, 
were thrown up near Chambers and Reade Streets ; 
besides some old silver and copper coins. Near 
Murray Street a cozy little French restaurant ex- 
tended under the sidewalk, and in the corner where 
many a don vivant of modest means has discussed 
his tasty dinner and viz ordinaire the solid bed-plate 
of the railway has taken the place of the linen-cov- 
ered tables. But very few encroachments were made 
upon property, however, and little money was paid 
for damages. 

The foundations being finished, the erection of 
the structure was begun, and the endless bridge, 
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| the clear apart, and leave ample room for the passage 
of vehicles at each side of the street. But we will not 
weary the reader with measurements and mechanical 
details, which would only interest an engineer. Our 
illustrations reveal at a glance the form of the struct- 
ure on Sixth Avenue, and the sections on West 
Broadway and Amity Street differ from this in a few 
not very important particulars. As we have said, 
portable derricks were used in constructing the per- 
manent way. The forward or leading derrick that 
moved along the street in advance of the work was 
| built of strong wooden frames, well trussed, and 
upon it was erected a platform with a steam-crane 
for hoisting the columns. The platform was placed 





THE JAM.—RAPID TRANSIT IN A SNOW-STORM, 


which the railway resembles, grew with magical ra- 
pidity along the route. The iron castings that cap 
the under-structure of masonry were provided with 
sockets for the reception of the supporting columns, 
which are about one foot in diameter, and were insert- 
ed by means of portable derricks. The columns were 
hollow, and when they had been raised into position, 
and tightly calked in the sockets with a mixture of 
iron-rust and concrete, they were filled with the latter 
material. The distinctive feature of the design is 
that the tracks are supported by two rows of col- 
umns above the middle of the street, and connected by 
lattice-girders, which interfere little with the light. 
The columns in Sixth Avenue are twenty-two feet in 


at such a height that it did not trouble the horse-cars 
or other vehicles on the street. As the permanent way 
was advanced, another derrick followed along it, by 
which the heavy girders were lifted and easily ad- 
justed to their places without ever obstructing the 
| traffic below for more than a few minutes. 

The scenes on the superstructure were sometimes 
| as thrilling as an acrobatic performance. High over 
the horse-cars the industrious navvies were at work 
in all sorts of perilous positions, and yet no serious 
accident occurred, although the horses occasionally 
became alarmed at the sight of a massive cross-gird- 
| er of iron being swung above them, with a venture- 
| some laborer clinging to it. The great derrick 
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threw heavy shadows, and the little engine by which 
it worked puffed vehemently. First, as we have 
said, the columns were erected ; then the longitudi- 
nal girders were put into position, and finally the 
transverse lattice-girders. A looker-on was im- 
pressed with the portability of the structure, which 
was put together with the easy sequences of a child’s 
house of cards, rod fitting into socket and bolt with 
almost invariable smoothness and exactitude. The 
different parts being adjusted, they were riveted to- 
gether ; and a fierce little furnace, with grimy attend- 
ants, was kept busy heating the rivets to incandes- 
cence. 

Begun in November, the railway was completed 
by the end of April from Morris Street through New 
Church Street, Church Street, Murray Street, Col- 
lege Place, West Broadway, South Fifth Avenue, 
Amity Street, and Sixth Avenue, to Central Park, a 
distance of about five miles, whence it will eventually 
be extended to King’s Bridge and along the east side 
to Harlem. By the time this article reaches the 
reader the road will be nearly ready for operation 
from the Battery to the Park. 

As the excavations were filled in and the work 
progressed, there was decidedly a change of public 
feeling toward the enterprise, even among those who 
had formerly denounced it. It was discovered that 
the structure, substantial as it is, would not keep 
the avenue in perpetual gloom, disfigure it, drive 
away business, nor impede traffic. On the whole, 
the iron viaduct, when it had received three coats of 
paint, was something of an ornament ; but the com- 
pany, of which George M. Pullman, the palace-car 
inventor, is the president, had a coup-d’état in re- 
serve. Mr. J. F. Cropsey, the eminent landscape- 
painter, was engaged as consulting architect, a posi- 
tion for which he was qualified by early training ; 
and the designs for stations and decorations were left 
to him, the desire of the company being that they 
should be more artistic than the equipments of any 
other railway. The result of Mr. Cropsey’s engage- 
ment ought to quiet the remaining grumblers at the 
Gilbert Railway forever. The stations are built of 
iron in the modern Gothic style. They are at Rector, 
Courtland, Chambers, Franklin, Grand, and Bleeck- 
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| 





er Streets ; Clinton Place, Fourteenth, Twenty-third, | 


Thirty-third, Forty-second, Fiftieth, and Fifty-ninth 





covered by pavilion-roofs, and lighted at night by 
suspended gas-lamps. At the head of the steps 
there is a balcony, from which the passengers enter a 
ticket-office leading to the platform, and at each side 
of the entrance there is a waiting-room—one for la- 
dies and the other for gentlemen. The waiting- 
rooms are furnished with black-walnut, and finished 
with yellow-pine, touched and stained with variegat- 
ed colors ; lighted by gas, heated, and provided with 
separate toilet and retiring rooms. The platform is 
covered from end to end by a pavilion-roof, the lines 
of which are picturesquely broken by wrought-iron 
crestings and finials, which give the whole structure 
a graceful and uncommon appearance. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Cropsey’s designs, each supporting 
column of the railway will be surmounted by an orna- 
mental cap of iron about three feet high, and all the 
iron-work will be painted decoratively, the prevailing 
color being a russet or olive green, which will also 
be the prevailing color of the cars, the locomotives, 
and the depots. Passengers will not need to cross 
the track, as stations are to be erected on each side 
of the road, for up and down trains respectively. 
The stations are to be so far completed as to per- 
mit traffic by April 27th, but it will probably be two 
months later before the waiting-rooms and ornament- 
al portions are finished. 

The locomotives weigh about fifteen tons, the 
greater part of which falls upon the drivers. They 
scarcely look like locomotives at all; only a few 
inches of their smoke - pipe are visible ; all their 
machinery is housed in, and they are both large: 
and finer than the dummies of the old Elevated 
road. The fact that Mr. Pullman is a director in- 
sures beauty and luxury in the cars, which in gen- 
eral appearance and design are the same as those in 
ordinary use. There is a platform at each end. 
The seats are placed two by two at each side of the 
aisle in the middle, and longitudinally around the 
car at the ends, the object of this arrangement being 
to leave enough space near the doors for the ready 
ingress and egress of passengers. Between five and 
seven o'clock in the mornings and evenings special 
cars, less luxurious in their fittings, will be run, the 
fare by which will be five cents ; but the regular fare 
will be ten cents, or less by commutation. 

Thus Brown’s long-deferred hope is near real- 


Streets. The average length of the platforms is one | ization, and rapid transit has been achieved in New 


hundred and thirty feet, the average width eleven 
feet, and the average height twenty feet. The pas- 


sengers reach them by three short flights of steps, | 


York, where the inhabitants of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other cities, may learn an inter- 
esting lesson. 


Oo —— 


THE HEAVENLY HARMONY. 


S one who, gazing from a foreign star, | 
Beholds our earth entirely pure and bright, 
Noteth its orb serene, with naught to mar | 
Its brilliant course, its ever-beaming light, | 
And looketh still around and round on all, | 
And marketh well the company it keeps, 
Bright circling and more bright, both great and small, | 
Each with a godlike eye that never sleeps— | 





He knoweth not that here, despite his view 

So hopeful of all good, are rugged ways 
And ruffian men and crimes both old and new 

That darken all its glorious nights and days. 
Not by itself alone can this world claim 

To be or bright or fair or pure or good ; 
Far-seen, it only earns a virtuous fame 

While shining with the starry brotherhood. 
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FET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL,” “A BLUE-STOCKING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“OFF WI’ AN AULD LOVE.” 


OONDAY breakfast—a meal at which the fluc- 
tuating morale of the Grand Hotel Paradis 
may be fairly said to reach low-water mark ! 

Dinner, by comparison, rises almost to the level 
of conviviality. At dinner a menu of a dozen dishes 
gives at least the Barmecidal impression of a choice 
of food—there is gas, there is glitter. By dinner- 
time, too, the invalids, or quasi-invalids, have picked 
up something of an appetite during their afternoon’s 
wandering upon the castle-heights and among the 
fir-forests. 

At breakfast—or, as the dozen German waiters, 
with grim irony, call it, ‘‘der englische Lonch”— 
you see the nakedness of the land, the quality of 
Provencal provisions, undisguised. Undisguised, do 
Isay? You see the remains of yesterday’s dinner 
disguised horribly under whatever mixture of sweet 
or sour sauce it may enter the Teutonic heart of the 
chef to devise; with a dish of “loup,” “bass,” or 
other tasteless fish, for the like of which the Medi- 
terranean seaboard has won evil celebrity in addi- 
tion. 

Now is the hour for complaints, deep-toned and 
open ; for regrets over good beef and mutton left 
behind in England ; for proposed round-robins to 
the ever-promising, never-fulfilling Schmidt and sec- 
retary. Now are small personal griefs and squab- 
bles merged in broader interests, in common righteous 
vituperation of the chiefs of the commissariat. 

The irascible old lady feels that her enemy of 
the night before is a man and a brother as she lis- 
tens to him protesting, in French, Italian, German, 
against the enormity of being served with “ loup” 
on four consecutive days in one week. The half- 
pretty Scottish widow (Marie Stuart grown saintly) 
almost gives a smile of encouragement to Miss Wy- 
lie when she hears that sprightly ingénue contest- 
ing the freshness of the cutlets with the inflexible 
Prussian head-waiter. Poor Miss Wylie ! whose ad- 
vances on the score of curls, shoulders, and unpro- 
tectedness, the widow has, ever, stoutly refused to 
countenance! Little Major Brett wellnigh forgets 
to be malicious in his indignation over tough mut- 
ton, Berlin sauces, Toulon eggs, untraceable fish, and 
all the other gastronomic curiosities with which Ri- 
viera breakfast-tables are wont to be set forth. 

Wellnigh—it is right to interpose the adverb! 
Not even the vital interests of the table, not even 
the threatening ghost of indigestion itself, can whol- 
ly turn aside the major’s mind from thoughts of war- 
fare, or blunt his honest joy in being able to give a 
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safe and telling home-thrust to any such of his fel- 
low-creatures as he may happen to dislike. 

He dislikes the Reverend Laurence Biron heart- 
ily. (With the exception of the few people who, to 
their cost, love him over-much, it is surprising what 
a wide unpopularity Mr. Biron can boast.) And on 
the occasion of which I write, the morning succeed- 
ing Jet’s moonlit walk under the palms, a weapon, 
irresistibly well sharpened, poisoned to a nicety, 
comes ready to the old Mohawk’s hand, 

Der englische Lonch is at twelve. Just before 
the conclusion of the meal—a dessert of indigenous 
grapes, dates, and figs, in full circulation—enters the 
factor with the noonday Italian letters, one of which 
he deposits, under the guidance, and with the inter- 
pretation, of a polyglot waiter, beside the major’s 
plate. 

“A billet-doux, depend upon it, Dr. Oldham,” 
murmurs Miss Wylie, turning coquettishly away 
from Major Brett to address a dejected-looking Eng- 
lishman in spectacles on her other hand—a professed 
misogynist, poor fellow! living under the same roof 
with close upon a hundred ladies, and having Miss 
Wylie for his immediate neighbor at breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. ‘I don’t think I ever saw him look so 
pleased before. The naughty, naughty major.” 

The naughty, naughty major, having carefully 
read his letter through twice, goes on with the prep- 
aration of his dessert—washing each little, brown 
bunch of grapes in a tumbler of water, washing his 
dates, washing his figs. A man, evidently, accus- 
tomed to southern countries, and provided with re- 
sources against their more crying evils. 

When these arrangements are completed, he 
leans forward and addresses Laurence Biron, who is 
sitting a couple of places higher than himself, and 
immediately opposite Mr. Conyngham and Jet. 

“ Florence terribly dull still, I hear, Biron,” hold- 
ing his letter up playfully between the second and 
third fingers of his left hand. ‘ Only forty people 
at the best-filled ¢ad/e a’héte in the city.” 

“ Ah?” responds Biron, with frigid indifference, 
and moving his head about a couple of inches in the 
direction of his informant. 

“ But Florence never really begins to fill until 
the end of December, does it?” 

This time Mr. Biron would seem to hold the 
question, or the questioner, or both, unworthy the 
exertion of a monosyllable. 

A filmy fire twinkles in the corner of the old ma- 
jor’s eye. He passes his fingers, with ominous de- 
liberation, through the scanty wavelets of his blond 
peruke. 

“ And so my correspondent (a mutual friend, by- 
the-way) tells me she is about to start for Esterel 
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‘pour se distraire.’ Her friends may expect to see 
her ‘d’un jour a l'autre.’ I can never help admir- 
ing the impartial admixture of foreign languages— 
ha! ha! ha! one might almost call them of unknown 
tengues—in Lady Austen’s letters.” 

At the name Jet Conyngham looks up quickly. 
She looks in time to note a change of color, slight, 
but to her, at least, distinct, on Laurence Biron’s face. 

“Lady Austen is a capital correspondent,” he 
remarks, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ She 
writes as she speaks ; brings herself and the subject 
she tells you about directly before your eyes. The 
perfection of letter-writing, Mr. Conyngham,” turn- 
ing his shoulder with cool unconcern upon his inter- 
locutor.—“ You feel strong enough, I hope, to join 
the expedition to Tamaris this afternoon?” 

Major Brett eats his well-washed grapes in si- 
lence ; not loving Laurence Biron the better, you may 
rest assured, revolving in his mind some future stab 
under which the fellow, with all his insolence, shall 
be forced to writhe, but loath to try any further 
measurements of words with him for the present. 

Let no one dispute the importance of the part 
played by a handsome face in the mixed drama of 
our destinies: this “comedy to those who think; 
this tragedy to those who feel.” 

How often, during the eight-and-thirty years that 
Laurence Biron has strutted his little hour upon 
life’s stage, has that fine person of his stood him in 
good stead ; with congregations, bishops, duns, ri- 
vals, sweethearts—natural enemies, of all sorts and 
conditions ! Through how many a dire strait has he 
continued to pull where a sinner with a pug-nose or 
a slanting forehead must infallibly have gone to the 
wall! The look, the gesture, that from a man of 
mean presence would be an impertinence, from Biron 
are superb, Whatever buffetings he has got of fate 
—and they have been many—he has ever taken them, 
as he takes the present waspish sting of the little 
major, with a certain nobleness—an outside dignity, 
by which (even although you acknowledged it to be 
veneer) you could scarcely fail to be impressed. 

And yet the sting is a sharp one. The bare pos- 
sibility of Lady Austen receiving letters from the 
Hotel Paradis is fraught with danger to his hopes. 
Let “‘ miladi” hear how matters stand between him- 
self and Jet Conyngham, let her receive but a hint 
of his serious infidelity, and Biron well knows that 
she would be capable of any stroke of vengeance, 
callous to any prospect of exposure. 

Had he earlier suspected this untoward corre- 
spondence, he could have armed himself against its 
results. Major Brett might possibly have been si- 
lenced—at least for another week ; at least until he, 
Biron, could openly declare himself Jet Conyng- 
ham’s suitor. 

But it is evident that matters have gone too far 
for compromise. 

Miladi about to start for Esterel—it may be on 
the road thither already—four se distraire | A wom- 
an like Lady Austen coming from the gayest city in 
Italy to one of the quietest invalid villages in France 
for amusement ! 








Why has he not better utilized his time? Why, 
last night on the terrace, did he not risk his all (lit- 
erally, he feels it to be his all—the one, last, su- 
preme good-fortune likely to come near his ruined 
life), and speak ? 

“Don’t you think it would do papa a world of 

good to join the donkey-party?” Jet’s fresh young 
voice breaks in upon his reverie. ‘‘ I have been try- 
ing to persuade him to go all the morning—first, for 
his own good, of course ; next, as a chaperon for 
me.” 
“ And I tell you, my dear, that no chaperonage 
is wanted,” says Mr. Conyngham, a little captiously. 
“ The whole thing is a mistake. There is a point 
of mistral in the wind, and you would do far better, 
all of you, to confine yourselves to the promenades 
near the town. In any case, it is impossible that I 
can be wanted. Mr. Biron, I am sure, will have the 
kindness to see that you are back within the shelter 
of the house before sunset.” 

Poor Mr. Conyngham, it must be remembered, 
has never been called upon to fulfill the duties of a 
vigilant parent, or learn the vital difference between 
men of fortune and detrimentals. He knows that 
excursions, picnics, attempts of any kind at social 
festivity, are distasteful to himself. He knows that 
there is a point of mistral in the wind, and that he 
means to spend his afternoon, on a camp-stool, in the 
warmest corner of the Jardin d’Acclimation ; Peru- 
gino at hand with extra scarfs, cloaks, and umbrel- 
las; possibly the Scottish widow, also on a camp- 
stool, and ready to ply him with the mild little at- 
tentions, semi-pious, semi-mundane, that his soul 
loves. 

“If Miss Conyngham will accept them, myself 
and my walking-stick are at her disposal,” says Lau- 
rence Biron. “A chaperon can scarcely be needful 
for an afternoon’s saunter through the fir-forests of 
Tamaris. A donkey-driver may.” 

“ The offer is one to be closed with, especially as 
regards the walking-stick,” returns Jet. ‘‘If I fol- 
lowed inclination, I should go to Tamaris on foot ; 
but papa seems to think donkey-riding the right thing 
for me—a kind of graceful compliment that I owe to 
the invalids of Esterel.” 

“Tt would be very much more prudent to give 
the whole expedition up,” Mr. Conyngham remarks. 
Well for Jet had that opinion been carried into ef- 
fect! “The best thing ever said by a Frenchman 
was Pascal’s observation as to half the miseries of 
our race being occasioned by men’s inability to sit 
still in a room. Still, of course, if you insist upon 
going—” 

“ shall do wisely to run down to the portico and 
look out for the steeds,” cries Jet, rising from the 
table with the easy abruptness that sits so well on 
her. “I got authentic information as to their capa- 
bilities from the old donkey-woman before breakfast. 
Stradella kicks and lies down; Le Petit Noir rolls 
when he sees sand ; Ragout alone is faultless. I 
mean to secure Ragout before any one else can fore- 
stall me.—Mr. Biron, will you come?” 

She crosses the sa/on with her accustomed buoy- 
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ant dancing-step, her girlish face lit by the kind of 
gladness, that it is a pleasant contagion only to be- 
hold. Laurence Biron follows her. 

“Tam afraid the coming of Lady Austen is likely 
to prove inconvenient,” whispers Miss Wylie in the 
old major’s ear. Long ere this the poor misogynist 
has swallowed his breakfast and escaped. ‘“ Mr. 
Laurence will have to realize the truth of the proverb 
about being ‘off wi’ an auld love '—don’t you think 
so?” 

“Lady Austen must not be permitted to come 
yet awhile,” says the major—an expression that 
omens ill for Laurence Biron hovering round the 
corners of his lips. “She has asked me to take 
rooms for herself and her maid in this hotel. I shall 
telegraph back word at once that none can be had 
until the end of the week. Biron is a charming fel- 
low—a very charming fellow, indeed. It would be 
a thousand pities to see so fine a chance as has be- 
fallen him spoiled.” ~ 

And, in effect, when the donkey-expedition has 
started; when Mr. Conyngham, with Perugino, 
camp-stools, wraps, rugs, and the Scottish widow, 
is out of sight —the little old major trots briskly 
down the deserted High Street, and makes his way 
into the telegraph-bureau that adjoins the post- 
office. 

**Major Brett, Esterel, to Lady Austen, Flor- 
ence. Not a room to be had yet. Have secured 
the apartment you want for Friday.” 

This is the telegram he sends. 

So it would seem that the Reverend Laurence 
Biron has, absolutely, one more friend in the world 
than he reckonson! * 


—+— 


CHAPTER X. 
MORAL DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


BETWEEN Esterel and the mountains that girt 
the sea lies a plain, as fertile in wine, corn, and oil, 
as any in Europe. 

The crops of maize and hemp are now gathered 
in ; the grapes have gone to the wine-press ; but as yet, 
no look of bareness, no want of color, reminds the 
passer-by of Nature’s decay, of coming winter. Syca- 
mores and white poplars are still thick in leaf. The 
vines trail over the ground their last long wreaths of 
crimson and of ochre. On every side the small wild- 
pumpkin clothes bank, fence, and gable, with its 
graceful foliage, its balls of saffron gold. In the 
farm-gardens, orange and lemon thickets bow under 
their load of yellowing fruit. The china-rose, used 
in this part of the world for division-hedges, loads 
the air with its delicate, evanescent sweetness. Along 
sheltered valley-paths the lizards dart, the butterflies 
flutter as though it were June. The country-people 
sing lazily over their work of olive-picking in the 
shade. It seems, to one happy girl’s heart at least, 
as though all genial, sunny southern life must be 
epitomized in the clear perspectives, the subtile, en- 
chanted mellowness of the scene and hour ! 





The cavalcade from the Hétel Paradis keeps to- 
gether, in tolerably orderly procession, as long as 
the way lies along wall-bounded road, along level 
ground. The moment the pine-woods are reached, 
idiosyncrasies, both of man and beast, begin to show 
themselves. Stradella kicks; Le Petit Noir rolls 
with his rider in the first available bank of sand; 
Ragout, the faultless, taking example from his fel- 
lows, refuses to move another step. 

“ And so ends my first and last attempt at filial 
obedience,” cries Jet, as she hands over her Rosi- 
nante with alacrity to one of the drivers. “ Your 
walking-stick has fulfilled its duty, Mr. Biron.” Need 
I say that Laurence Biron is at her side? “And I 
have fulfilled mine. Poor papa has been so exercised 
about respirators, blue spectacles, and white umbrel- 
las, that I have long felt it a matter of conscience to 
give in about donkey-riding. At length, I have done 
ie 3” 

‘* And need be troubled by conscience no more,” 
says Mr. Biron. ‘“‘ Conscience, you know, is a myth 
(we have it on the best authority of the nineteenth 
century), ‘a casual product of education—a deposit, 
accidentally left, in the crucible of experiment.’ . . . 
Now, are you under anybody’s charge, Miss Conyng- 
ham? I ask the question of set purpose.” 

“Something exceedingly vague was said about 
chaperonage,” is Jet’s answer. “I don’t know that 
it got much farther than your promising to see me 
home before nightfall, did it ?” 

“* Because, if you are free, and do not mind losing 
sight for a while of all these people, I can take you 
to Tamaris by a short cut. There is a track leading 
through the thickest part of the forests, that I know 
well.” 

He ought to know it very well. How often has 
the Reverend Laurence Biron wandered lingeringly 
along that track, in other company than Jet's ! 

“You will see such arbutus as you have never 
seen in your life,” he proceeds, in answer to some 
slight hesitation that he reads upon the girl’s face. 
“ And, by going a couple of hundred yards out of 
our way, we can take in the ruined chapel of Ol- 
lioules. Every one who stays in Esterel pays a visit 
to Ollioules.” 

‘*T am not sure that ‘everybody’ is an induce- 
ment,” says Jet. But as she speaks she yields. “ The 
temptation would be—a path that no one’s foot had 
ever trodden before one’s own.” 

“*When I was your age I should have thought 
the same,” answers Biron. “ Now that I am grow- 
ing old, I prefer prosaic and well-beaten paths to the 
possible inconvenience of novelty. You will take 
my arm—no? You do not find such an ascent as 
this too steep for you?” 

‘If you are growing old, as you say, it is I that 
should offer, you accept, the support,” cries Jet, with 
one of her little airs of mockery. “‘ Now be sure, 

sir, you do not let me walk too quick for you. Care 
for the old and infirm is not one of my virtues, I am 
afraid.” 

How fair she looks, turning her sparkling face 
over her shoulder as she speaks to him! What af- 
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fluence of youth, of hope, of promise, is in her ev- 
ery tone and movement ! 

To most people enjoyment comes by fits and 
starts. With Jet Conyngham it is perennial. Every 
one of her hours is vivid, full-flavored ; her high- 
pitched temperament intensifying commonplace life 
as older, less fortunate, people contrive artificially 
to intensify it by music, opium, wine, the drama, 
love. 

Laurence Biron, tired of all things—of pleasure 
most of all—is good-humoredly tolerant of her en- 
thusiasm, as he might be of the prattle of a child. 

What weakness is not pardonable in a pretty girl 
of nineteen ? 

What eccentricity is not adorable in the heiress 
to forty thousand pounds? 

They saunter slowly, slowly through the forests. 

. - Ah, these southern pine-forests on a roseate 
November day! every varied, fleeting blush of au- 
tumn painting glade and thicket ; the arbutus-ber- 
ries ablaze ; lavender, myrtle, and giant wild-thyme, 
loading the warm air with incense! Do you suppose 
two people, each more than half in love, would re- 
member prudently to consult watches, or keep count 
of distance, among such surroundings ? 

By the time Biron and his companion reach Ol- 
lioules the sun has grown visibly nearer the horizon, 
the shadows lie long. Unless Jet Conyngham take 
heed, darkness will surely overtake her, unawares, as 
it did in Avignon ; again, as in Avignon, with the 
Reverend Laurence Biron for a protector. 

But Jet’s spirit is lifted too high above mundane 
considerations for her to dread this, or any other dan- 
ger. They enter the little chapel—a ruin save at 
the chancel-end, where just sufficient roof holds to- 
gether to shelter a primitive altar—two upright slabs 
of marble, before which, at harvest and vintage 
feasts, mass still is occasionally said. 

A solitary figure kneels there—a mendicant Brown 
Brother—his hollow face half hidden by his hood, 
his wan hands clasped above his head, a crucifix be- 
tween them, in rapt and silent prayer. 

At the sight of this poor figure, contrasted with 
the sunshine and joy of the external world, Jet's 
heart is thrilled, she knows not how or wherefore. 
A choking sensation, nearly allied to tears, rises in 
her throat. 

Mr. Biron takes out the needful materials from 
his breast-pocket, and begins to roll himself a ciga- 
rette. 

“You have so often given me leave to smoke, 
Miss Conyngham, that I forget to ask permission. 
The usual perverting influence of kindness upon hu- 
man nature.” 

He has not taken off his hat. Perhaps in the 
case of a half-ruined church, or in the absence of 
spectators, the Reverend Laurence Biron would hold 
such an action superstitious. His tone is so unaf- 
fectedly loud that the Brown Brother looks round 
from his devotions with a start. 

Jet Conyngham feels herself chilled. 

Not quite for the first time, instinct tells her how 
wide a gulf lies between her faith—her simple 








child’s faith in “human nature,” however disguised 
—and Mr. Laurence Biron’s cui-dono philosophy. 

“ Hush ! we are disturbing him,” she whispers, 
drawing hastily back toward the door. 

“ Disturbing! Whom—what? Oh, the praying 
fellow,” says Biron. “ They are a pest throughout 
all the south—veritable locusts infesting the land. 
Still, I suppose the artists could not do without them 
—as foregrounds.” 

“And you do not believe in that man’s hon- 
esty ?” exclaims Jet, her lips a-quiver. 

“ The honesty of moral delirium tremens,” Biron 
answers, with his usual satisfied inconclusiveness. “I 
cannot say that I have ever looked at a Brother from 
so higha plane. They are honestly dirty and hon- 
estly fond of getting money. So much is certain.” 

And the remark receives prompt confirmation. 
When they are about a dozen paces from the chapel 
of Ollioules, the Brown Brother overtakes them— 
and begs. 

As Biron tosses him a franc, Jet sees the poor 
wretch’s face full. 

It is sallow, sunken, thin, to the last point of ema- 
ciation. Two cavernous dark eyes flame from be- 
neath the shadows of his hood. The knotted rope 
around his waist is stained with blood. 

“One of the numerous Order of Flagellants,” 
says Biron. ‘‘ You have not been in Italy yet? I 
thought not. You would soon get tired of the odor 
of sanctity there—picturesque penitents atoning for 
their sins by hair shirts and knotted ropes, but pay- 
ing for their wine and macaroni out of the purses of 
the heretical.” 

“T should not get tired of sanctity that was real,” 
she answers, her eyes still fixed upon the retreating 
figure of the Brown Brother. “Self-sacrifice, even 
though it leads nowhere, is a thing so rare one must 
respect it. If these poor fellows are thorough, I 
think members of some other churches might imi- 
tate them to advantage, especially in the matter of 
knotted ropes.” 

‘* Miss Conyngham, you are severe.” 

** Not upon you, sir. Hair shirts and knotted 
ropes are matters with which I should never dream 
of connecting Mr. Laurence Biron.” 

Something in her manner is little to Biron’s 
liking. 

“You think me indifferent!” he exclaims, with 
well-assumed, if it be not genuine, earnestness—“ in- 
different on the highest, most vital of all subjects ! 
A score of times I have divined your opinion of me 
with pain. If you knew—but these are things scarce- 
ly to be spoken of. The truth is, Miss Conyngham, 
from the time I was a lad at college I have been—an 
eclectic.” 

Jet’s studies not having familiarized her with the 
term, she remains silent. 

“ Sharp, dogmatic views, blind adherence to High 
or Low, are what advances a man in the Church of 
England, My opinions have been—my own, at least 
never the watchwords of a party. And I have not 
advanced, At seven-and-thirty—the fellows who 
began life when I did filling prebends’ stalls, or 
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good, fat livings—you see me as Iam! A Bohemian 
—lI had almost said a pariah !” 

“A pariah, Mr. Biron—you?” 

“ A kind of black-sheep parson, at least—a cleri- 
cal outsider, esteeming myself singularly lucky if I 
can conduct a service or coach a pupil for the three 
or four winter months, and at all times too diffident 
of my connection with things spiritual to venture 
upon the prefix of ‘reverend’ before my name.” 

Well, reader, if Jet Conyngham had had a few 
more years’ experience of men and things, or if Jet 
Conyngham were still fancy free, small doubt that 
she would set down Mr. Lawrence Biron’s confes- 
sion at its worth—as a specious bit of clap-trap. 

Abstaining from party watchwords, though such 
abstinence lead away from prebends'’ stalls, need not 
necessarily deter a man from doing his work in Eng- 
land as a curate. Bohemianism (in luxurious south- 
ern hotels at fifteen francs per diem) can scarcely be 
looked upon as the legitimate and logical outcome 
of “ eclecticism.” 

But Jet’s sound common-sense, for the first time 
since she was born, is warped. And the tone of 
Biron’s voice, a certain wearied expression on his 
handsome face, strike to her heart. 

Like all young and enthusiastic women, she is 
disposed to martyr-worship. What martyrdom so 
touching as his who sacrifices temporal advance- 
ment, temporal wages, for conscience’ sake, and at 
the lofty bidding of conviction ? 

“Forgive me, Mr. Biron. I spoke foolishly. 
There must have been sufferings harder to bear than 
hair shirts and flagellations in a life like yours. Can 
you forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you?” is his answer. ‘‘I should ask, 
on the contrary, if you can pardon me for speaking 
of matters so closely personal that they can interest 
no one but myself. But do you know that is a witch- 
craft you possess ?” 

Somehow, it does not surprise Jet Conyngham 
that, as he speaks, Mr. Biron should take her hand 
and draw it gently within his arm. 

“*You make me feel, in spite of your youth and 
my age, that I can talk to you from my soul—talk as 
I could do to no other human creature on the face 
of the earth.” 

“ Not even to Lady Austen ?” 

“Lady Austen? Really, I am glad to think you 
will soon make her acquaintance—know my myste- 
rious friend and correspondent as she is. An excel- 
lent-hearted creature, take her altogether,” admits 
Biron, magnanimously. “I should be the most un- 
grateful fellow living were I insensible to Lady Aus- 
ten’s sterling qualities. _Warm-hearted where she 
takes a fancy, liberal as regards money—” 

“ Liberal—and how ?” interrupts Jet, with a quick 
movement of repulsion. ‘‘ Liberal to her trades- 
people, to charitable institutions, to the poor—or 
how?” 

“Qh! liberal to the poor, of course,” says Lau- 
rence Biron. “Surely, Miss Conyngham, you do 
not undervalue the virtue of munificence ?” 

“TI think it a remarkably cheap virtue, I must 


confess. What form of self-sacrifice can be lower 
than that which entails but the trouble of taking out 
a purse? But, then, I am absolutely indifferent to 
money,” she adds, with unaffected carelessness. 

“You are, fortunately, in a position where you 
can afford to be indifferent.” 

“T do not know about that. My sister and I 
have grown up, as I dare say you have heard, always 
looking a large fortune in the face. Well, since the 
time we were urchins so high, it has been a settled 
thing between us that—were there no such thing as 
law—we would gladly have drawn lots for the heir- 
ship. Cora the heiress, Jet the pauper—Jet the 
heiress, Cora the pauper. What would it have sig- 
nified? Could the possession of some poor forty 
thousand pounds add a fraction to your happiness?” 

Laurence Biron feels, with fervent sincerity, how 
infinite a number of fractions it could add to his. 
But he has sufficient tact to keep silent. Witha 
living paradox, a creature eccentric, flighty, impul- 
sive as Jet, he feels how easy it were to overstep 
the bounds of prudence in this delicate question of 
money. 

Probably, ere this, the girl has had mercenary 
wooers—even to himself, Biron would not admit that 
he could be classed among them—and, womanlike, 
feels jealous of the fortune that stands in the position 
of rival to her face. 

“Your sister will be here this week, will she 
not?” he asks, with a duly-toned air of interest in 
all for which she cares. “I am looking forward ea- 
gerly to seeing her.” 

“Dear, good little Cora! Yes, if Adolphus al- 
lows her to start at the last, Cora will be in Esterel 
in four days.” 

‘* Adolphus ?” repeats Biron, vaguely uneasy at 
hearing a masculine name familiarly spoken by Jet. 

“*Cora’s future husband. The Reverend Adol- 
phus Myers, Rector of Dulford. She is staying at his 
mother’s house now, poor little soul !” 

“You pity her for being near her lover?” 

“TT pity her for having a lover to be near. Fan- 
cy a child who has never seen anything of the world 
but Devonshire electing to pass the remainder of her 
days in Dulford—as a clergyman’s wife, too !” 


“* And often I have wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor.’ 


To become a clergyman’s wife is evidently not your 
beau-idéal of human success, Miss Conyngham?” 

As Biron speaks, a sharp bend in the path brings 
them to the limits of the upland forest. The village 
of Tamaris lies at their feet, its flat-roofed, white 
houses, its solitary row of cypress standing out in 
vivid relief against the blue background of the Med- 
iterranean. Upon the right tower the giant granite 
masses of the Col Noir, purple already at their base, 
but with every exquisite upper-air depth bathed in 
violet, rose, and amber, by the sinking sun. 

The sudden crispness of the air, the true Riviera 
sensation of a summer's day iced, brings forcibly to 








Jet’s mind the lateness of the hour—the distance 
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from the Hétel Paradis. And she looks round her 
with a start. 

Not a trace of the donkey pilgrimage, not a trace 
of any living form, is to be seen. 

“So much for your short cut, Mr. Biron!” she 
cries, a little tremor in her voice. “I cannot regret 
it. I cannot regret anything so beautiful as Olli- 
oules and the forests. But I know that night is com- 
ing on, and that there is a four-mile walk between us 
and Esterel.” 

“ By the time the sun is down, I undertake to say 
that you shall be within shelter of the Paradis,” an- 
swers Biron, quietly. ‘‘ It is now half-past three— 
Fate has timed it all for us to a nicety—and exactly 
below, not a stone’s-throw distant, lies the station of 
Tamaris. The afternoon train from Toulon will 
pass in half an hour, and, while our friends are 
wearily plodding their way back with Stradella and 
Ragout, you and I can return by rail, and reach the 
hotel before them. This leaves us still thirty min- 
utes to enjoy this scene. Are you dissatisfied?” 

Dissatisfied! Standing thus, amid the freshness 
of the woods, her hand on Biron’s arm, the wild 
pageantry of western sky before her, it is to Jet 
Conyngham as though she stood upon the brink of 
Eden. 

And her eyes betray her. 

Now, or nevermore, thinks the Reverend Lau- 
rence Biron, is the venture to be made, the one pos- 
sible emancipation of his fettered, humiliated life to 
be played for. 

He remains for a minute irresolute—a minute of 
tension so keen, of calculation so nice, to be almost 
agony. Then, as though moved by uncontrollable 
impulse, he throws his arms around the girl’s slight 
figure, draws her abruptly to his side, and kisses her. 


—_—\e— 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN STHETIC CONSCIENCE. 


“ My fate was decided in the first moment that I 
saw you at Avignon, Miss Conyngham.” 

** After the sacristan had led me astray. I ac- 
cept the compliment, Mr. Biron. In that first mo- 
ment it was dark as Erebus.” 

“TI had seen you already in the salon of the ho- 
tel. Little though you suspected it, I had watched 
your every movement, admired the feminine astute- 
ness of your arguments as you brought your father, 
inch by inch, to consent to your going out.” 

“ And then followed me, of course with prophetic 
knowledge that I should come to grief. Putting all 
this nonsense aside (by-the-way "—Jet’s cheek man- 
tles—“ never pay me another compliment from this 
moment forth), what did you really and honestly 
think of me that first evening in Avignon?” 

“‘I thought your face the fairest that ever shone 
on mortal man.” 

“TI do not want to hear about my face. What 
did you think of me, Jet Conyngham? It seemed 





to me afterward I ought not to have taken your 
arm.” 

“Tt did not seem so to me.” 

“ Or have gone shopping with you before I knew 
your name. That could not have been correct?” 

“* It was a great deal better than correct. It was 
frank, ingenuous, unfearing, like yourself. The only 
chill I got was when you took my card and wished 
me good-night. You showed no human feeling what- 
soever, no faintest curiosity as to whether Smith, 
Jones, or Robinson, had been your companion. 
You lifted your head in the air a great deal higher 
than you lift it at this moment, Miss Conyngham, and 
walked majestically away, leaving me morally and 
physically in the cold.” 

The thirty minutes have not yet expired. The 
lovers stand, still, at the same point of the forest ; 
the darkening fir-thickets behind, the pink and 
opal glories of the sunset in front ; the point whose 
remembrance, married to Laurence Biron, or di- 
vided from him, must cut Jet Conyngham’s life sharp- 
ly in twain, as with a sword. 

No formal declaration or acceptance has passed 
between them—do formal declarations ever take 
place save before the foot-lights? A kiss, a whis- 
pered word—a few seconds during which Biron’s 
arms locked her close. This is all Jet remembers of 
the supreme crisis of her existence. 

But none the less does Biron know that he has 
won her irrevocably. 

In the case of an heiress who chanced to be a 
woman of the world as well as heiress, Mr. Biron 
would scarcely fee] satisfied without some exact prom- 
ise, some definite mention of the sacred, reassuring 
word, “ marriage.” 

To have kissed Jet Conyngham, to have held her, 
unrepulsed, in his arms, he knows, by some instinct 
truer than himself, to be sufficient. The girl will be 
his wife. 

“ And when I think that a short fortnight ago 
we were strangers to each other,” he whispers, ten- 
derly, “my good-fortune seems beyond belief. How 
have I deserved, how shall I ever deserve, such hap- 
piness as has fallen to me?” 

“I might ask the same question. What can 
there be in a foolish girl of my age that, out of the 
whole world, you should have chosen me?” 

Her humility almost occasions Mr. Biron a pang 
of compunction. That Jet Conyngham, or any oth- 
er woman, should care for him—well, rather than 
wisely—is not surprising. Laurence Biron has not 
reached his thirty-eighth year without testing his 
own powers of fascination. It is her meek surren- 
dering of wealth, her unconditional acceptance of a 
man so notoriously bankrupt as himself, that well- 
nigh pricks his conscience. 

“Your father may take a different view of my 
merits from yours,” he remarks, gravely. “ We need 
not consult him yet. For three or four days, what- 
ever comes, let me know the taste of a Fool’s Para- 
dise! Your father may well hold you too young, too 
fair, too gifted in every respect, to be thrown away 
upon me.” 
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“ Thrown away !” she exclaims, smiling at him 
with her eyes, though her lips keep serious. “TI 
have forbidden you to pay me compliments, Mr. Bi- 
ron. Do you wish the tables turned? Am I to 
begin making pretty speeches to you? Or are you 
in jest?” 

“It is a matter of sober earnest, I am afraid. I 
am a very poor man—what is worse, perhaps, a man 
without prospects.” 

“ A man with your ability cannot be that!” she 
cries, a flush rising on her face. “ For money, as I 
told you once already to-day, I care nothing. I have 
ambition. I should like to see you distinguished 
through your own work, your own talents.” 

Ambition, work, talents. The words sound emp- 
tily, like echoes from a long-dead past, to the Rever- 
end Laurence Biron. Personal ease, personal com- 
fort, the certainty that he need never again put on a 
white tie—save for a dinner-party ; never again sub- 
mit to tyranny or caprice of Lady Austen’s —this 
is the limit to his philosophy, to his hopes; this, 
as much as he desires from that poor vanity of vani- 
ties, that “unstable equilibrium of moral forces 
which we name—life !” 

“You are enthusiastic, Miss Conyngham, and 
your enthusiasm sits well on you. Only, do not for- 
get that I have just eighteen years less heart in every- 
thing than yourself.” 

“ Are you always going to call me Miss Conyng- 
ham, I wonder?” 

“IT have been waiting for your permission to say 
Jet.” 

Jet! Mr. Biron’s manner of dwelling on the 
name turns it, in its owner's ears, into a caress. 

“TI could have fallen in love with a girl called 
Jet,” he adds, “ even if I had never seen her.” 

“For me it is a misnomer. People have told 
me so from the time I could run alone. But it is a 
favorite Boston name, an old name in my mother’s 
family, and I have not been put out of conceit with 
it. ‘ Jet should, properly, be a young person with an 
alabaster skin, and a high, polished forehead. Her 
hair and eyelashes should match her name. Her 
profile should be Grecian, her temper perfect.’” 

“Temper!” exclaims Biron, in mock alarm. 
And taking both the girl’s hands—those long, shape- 
ly, sunburned hands of Jet’s—he raises them to his 
lips and presses them there ; presses them with a 
kind of slow delight—much as one might inhale the 
sweetness of June’s early roses, or the first freshness 
of daybreak. ‘You do not mean to tell me you 
possess a temper ?” 

“If you had not made me prisoner, I might give 
you a quick answer to that question.” 

“ Prisoner—poor little Jet!” Still keeping her 
hands, he looks down with a kind of pity (have I not 
said that the Reverend Laurence Biron owns an 
aesthetic conscience, reserved for rare and picturesque 
occasions ?) upon her candid face. “ Some day, per- 
haps, you will realize the meaning of that word 
‘ prisoner.’ ” 

** Just as some day, perhaps, you will realize the 
meaning of the word ‘temper.’ Depend upon it, 





Mr. Biron, I shall, under all circumstances, be able 
to take care of myself. I am made of stout mate- 
rials,” 

“ How soon do you mean to leave off calling me 
‘Mr. Biron?’” he asks. 

“ Never, I should think,” is Jet’s answer. “ What 
better name could I find for you than your own?” 

“And, still, I am forbidden to call you ‘ Miss 
Conyngham !’” 

“That is different. 
of course, to hear you say ‘ Jet. 

“ And it would seem natural, remarkably pleas- 
ant, at all events, to hear you say ‘ Laurence.’” 

She thinks the subject seriously over for a few 
moments, then she shakes her head. 

“If I tried for an hour, I could never bring my 
lips to speak it, Mr. Biron. Just think ! I have only 
known you a fortnight. You are eighteen years old- 
er than I am, and—” 

“If you were logical, child—mind, I do not ex- 
pect it of you—I only remark if you were logical 
(as your father will, doubtless, be}—these consider- 
ations might hold good in weightier questions than 
that of Christian names.” 

Jet does not answer. 

“Come! I give you one minute for reflection,” 
he remarks, still holding her in close captivity. 
“Our time is short. The train will pass through 
Tamaris almost immediately, But Iam determined 
before we leave this spot that you shall call me 
‘Laurence.’ You know I have you in my power.” 

‘Have you, indeed? That is saying a great 
deal more than any living being has ever been able 
to say yet.” ' 

“T cannot look at my watch.” And, in truth, 
Jet's wrists are strong. It requires both Mr. Biron’s 
hands to hold her in durance vile. “ But I can cal- 
culate a minute pretty accurately.” 

“‘ And suppose I refuse to obey ?” 

‘* You will have to pay the penalty of your diso- 
bedience.” 

“Mr. Biron—sir !” 

Her color deepening angrily, her eyes flashing 
fire, as she discovers his meaning. 

He loosens her hands in a second. 

‘* We will not speak of penalties. I ask you for 
a kiss, Jet, given freely, and of your own accord.” 

She hesitates—pride, coyness, shame, painted by 
turns upon her face. Then a feeling stronger than 
all these gains mastery. She murmurs his name— 
she lifts her arms around Laurence Biron’s neck ! 


It seems natural, a matter 


—+— 


CHAPTER XII. 
BACCARAT, 


Mr. CONYNGHAM’S “half point of mistral ” 
comes to fierce maturity toward midnight. Next 
day a very cyclone bursts over Esterel. Dust and 
gravel are borne along the narrow streets in col- 
umns ; chimneys are blown down ; roofs are blown 
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off. Fragments of palm, aloes, and cactus, all the 
last autumn glories of the Paradis garden, beat up 
in showers against the salon-windows. Not a fire in 
the house but smokes; not an inmate of the house 
but grumbles. 

In vain do Schmidt and secretary pronounce it 
to be a “saison exceptionelle ;” in vain the waiters 
declare that such a wind has never been experienced 
in Esterel during the memory of man. Old travel- 
ers like Mr. Conyngham wrap themselves in furs 
and cloaks, wretchedly exultant over their fellows, 
and pronounce the winter to be beginning. Let san- 
guine new-comers, believers in London physicians 
and in the mild climate of the south, wait till Feb- 
ruary if they would see the mistral at its worst ! 

Toward evening it rains—not as one sees the 
process conducted in England, but rather as though 
sheets of water were being flung earthward from 
some cyclopean fire-engine in the skies. And then 
comes another outburst of mistral ; and then, during 
two consecutive days and nights, dull, steady, down- 
pouring torrents of sleet and rain. 

On the third day, rain or shine, the Reverend 
Laurence Biron finds himself obliged to give up the 
taste, hourly becoming sweeter, of his Fool’s Para- 
dise, and to depart for Nice. 

Brilliantly certain though his prospects may be, 
clearly though Jet’s forty thousand pounds may loom 
before him in the future Mr. Biron, at the present 
moment, is in one of the chronic money-difficulties 
of his life—Schmidt and secretary having hinted to 
him, politely, but with firmness, that his last two 
hotel-bills remain unpaid. Le Reverend was una- 
ware—so Schmidt and secretary are assured—that 
bills in their establishment mever remain unpaid after 
the second week. If it would be convenient to Le 
Reverend to write them a check to-morrow morn- 
ing ?— 

Not only is it not convenient, it is not possible 
for Le Reverend to write a check to-morrow or any 
other morning. Le Reverend, bankrupt even in 
credit, no longer goes through the form of carrying 
about a check-book in his portmanteau. 

A philosopher of old, exhorting his disciples to 
bear life with equanimity, was wont to remind them 
that they could quit it by the act of their own hand 
when they listed : “‘ One door stands ever open.” 

The door of moral suicide has stood open to Bi- 
ron for years ; and, until he received miladi’s letter, 
until he saw Jet Conyngham’s face in Avignon, it 
was his intention to bow, now, this very present 
winter, to a destiny too strong for him. Creditors, 
duns, bill-discounters, Hebrews—with all these ills 
he is familiar, to satiety. Better, by opposing, end 
them : marry Lady Austen, and let his soul die in 
peace ! 

Peace, as the legitimate slave of the tyrant who, 
during years of guerrilia warfare, has alternately 
ruled over and crouched before him! Peace, as the 
life-companion of a withered beauty, an old co- 
quette, a human soul without interest or ambition 
on this planet of ours beyond pearl-powder, visiting- 
cards, M, Worth, and chiffons ; a human soul ani- 





mated by a single passion—including in itself all 
minor ones of greed, meanness, jealousy, selfishness 
—a single, master, and consuming passion—vanity ! 

Well, a man must live—unless, indeed, he fancy 
apistol-shot better than a mercenary marriage. (Dur- 
ing the small hours of many a wretched night, after 
dinner or supper, of which he has been head-jester, 
the alternative has pressed itself upon the Reverend 
Laurence Biron’s mind!) A man must live; and 
somehow clerical Bohemianism, however picturesque, 
does not seem to be a well-paying venture after the 
age of five or six and thirty. 

Up to that middle mark of existence Laurence 
Biron, throughout all his varied adventures, monetary 
and otherwise, seemed sure of falling on his feet. 
Plausible, gifted—with such gifts as society values— 
young, the world had shown more than its accus- 
tomed leniency in condoning the handsome spend- 
thrift parson’s offenses. 

He was poor, let his poverty plead for him; a 
gambler, but a generous one; a freethinker, but a 
freethinker who, at least, had the courage of his 
opinions. Let him come to maturity, work free from 
the ‘‘ Austen influence” which had been his ruin, 
and it would be seen of what material the man was 
really made. 

His thirty-fifth birthday over, and his chances of 
rehabilitation seemed over, too. The “ Austen in- 
fluence” continued: it began to be seen of what 
material the Reverend Laurence Biron was made, 
and, seeing, the world shrugged its shoulders, and 
passed by upon the other side. 

In vain during the last eighteen months had he 
sought for duty as chaplain or as tutor. ‘‘ Mr. Bi- 
ron’s talents ”"— so, from agencies and from friends 
alike, came back the answer to all his applications. 
‘*Had he only written one week sooner, he might 
have obtained such a chaplaincy or such a pupil.” 
With stereotyped expressions of regret, with as- 
surance that, should a vacancy offer, his application 
and his merits would be borne in mind. 

No one had a vacant pulpit for him! Nowhere 
did any well-paying young gentleman, of neglected 
education, want a coach ! 

He was no worse a man than he had been two 
years ago; no fonder of baccarat or race-courses ; 
no laxer in his clerical views. 

Simply, he had grown unpopular. 

How if the door of moral suicide should be shut 
upon him—if Lady Austen, most fickle of women, 
should go the way of the crowd, bestow her affec- 
tions and her jointure upon some Dr. Herzlieb of 
the minute, and leave him penniless ? 

The possibility had been brought home to him, 
during a short stay in England, by a certain growing 
tone of fretfulness in miladi’s letters ; and, as I have 
said, his resolution was already taken when he met 
Jet Conyngham—Jet, whom to look at was to love, 
every whisper of whose gizlish voice was music, and 
whose heart, whose fortune, almost before he had 
set himself to the task in earnest, he had won. 

Biron’s intention had been to commit moral sui- 
cide, to become the husband of Lady Austen, With- 
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out merit or demerit of his, he finds himself the lover 
of all that is sweet and pure in woman, honorable 
ease his portion for the future—with only an empty 
purse, only the petty annoyance of Schmidt and sec- 
retary asking payment of a bill, as present drawback. 

A bill for some three or four hundred francs ! 
—he smiles as he runs his eye down the items — 
items that, a fortnight ago, he might have disputed, 
but that to a future millionaire are insignificant. 
He compliments Herr Schmidt upon the moderate 
terms of his establishment. It is necessary that Mr. 
Biron run over to Nice for six-and-thirty hours—to 
speak candidly, it is necessary that Mr. Biron pay a 
visit to the Brothers Ulrich, his bankers, Herr 
Schmidt, of course, will allow him to remain his 
debtor until his return ? 

Herr Schmidt, although the most prudent of 
Prussians, finds himself powerless before Le Rever- 
end’s airy treatment of his claims ; and, in the early 
gray of the November morning, a girlish face, wet 
with tears, is bent forth from an upper window of 
the Hétel Paradis to watch Mr. Laurence Biron’s 
departure. . . . April tears, quickly shed, quickly 
dried. Jet Conyngham’s love is still at the blossom- 
ing stage, when to talk of an absent sweetheart is, 
to a heart of nineteen, only a degree less dear than 
his presence. And Cora, the one human being to 
whom she could speak of Biron, will arrive in Es- 
terel to-night. Poor Cora, with the narrow horizon 
of Dulford bounding her desires, the unromantic 
Rector of Dulford for the hero of her life-drama ! 

Nothing, it has been cynically said, succeeds like 
success. Biron finds the axiom verified within an 
hour of his arrival at Nice. A week ago would 
MM. Ulrich Fréres have advanced the Reverend 
Laurence Biron twenty pounds, twenty pence, upon 
his own note of hand? I think not. A week ago 
the Reverend Laurence Biron was only the money- 
borrowing, impecunious, black-coated adventurer, 
whom MM. Ulrich Fréres have known, to their 
cost, for years ; fair-sounding promises his vouchers, 
the dim prospect of one day becoming Lady Aus- 
ten’s husband his most valid security. 

With his altered prospects his very outward man 
would seem to have changed. As he walks into the 
bank his air is that of a merchant-prince. He de- 
mands an interview with the senior partner as coolly 
as though his balance constituted the mainstay of 
the firm, and is accommodated with one hundred 
pounds simply in exchange for his own autograph— 
his own autograph, and the delicately-introduced 
mention of Frederick Conyngham’s name. 

“* Before the new year, my dear Ulrich, Mr. Con- 
yngham will be my father-in-law. My engagement 
to his daughter is not yet formally announced, but I 
know that I can rely upon your discretion. As to 
the fortune of my fiancée—” 

“‘ The fortune of Mademoiselle Conyngham ad- 
mits of no question,” returns the complacent banker ; 
“Mr. Conyngham’s first wife was an heiress—West 
Indian property—money derived from sugar-planta- 
tions. I was a boy at the time of his marriage, but 
I remember the circumstance well. The young lady 





to whom you are engaged will have a dowry, at least, 
of forty thousand pounds,” 

Always that ridiculous legend of sugar-plantation 
and of a West Indian mother! Legend or no legend, 
the source of Jet’s wealth matters little to Laurence 
Biron, so long as the wealth itself becomes his own. 
The weight of his hundred pounds, all in solid gold- 
en vouleaux, appears to him a delightful earnest of 
his gilded future. He walks about Nice, seeing the 
familiar shops and streets under the kind of glamour 
of an opium-eater. Huge orange-and-blue placards 
are advertising to the public that the opera will open 
for the season to-night. The name of Mademoiselle 
Rose Pinson, a pretty figurante, whom Biron remem- 
bers well in Paris, is among the corps de ballet. 

He wends his way to the principal Nice flower- 
shop, buys the costliest bouquet it contains, and has 
the gratification of flinging it that night, from his old 
place in the stalls, at the agile feet of Mademoiselle 
Rose ! Coming out of the theatre, the notorious 
Count Zaffa—a too-close gambling associate of other 
days—lays his hand on Biron’s shoulder. The 
count proposes an hour’s adjournment to the club 
for whist. As miladi is not in Nice, the evenings 
of his reverence are, of course, at his own disposal ? 
Whist means baccarat ; the hour lasts till daybreak ; 
and Jet’s lover loses—gold, I O U’s—everything. 


“ The terrible eye of Morning sees him beggared as he stands! "” 


Well, as he travels back to Esterel in the course of 
the afternoon, Mr. Biron consoles himself by recall- 
ing the adage respecting bad luck at cards (curious 
that a man who looks upon conscience as a myth, 
upon prayer as moral delirium tremens, should still 
cling to some puerile, pet superstition, in the matter 
of hearts and diamonds !). To have lost may prove 
a better omen for his love-affairs than to have won. 
If he could but free himself from the horrible em- 
barrassment of the moment—for, whatever the fate 
of Schmidt and secretary, his debts of honor cannot 
be slurred over like a tradesman’s bill. It has been 
decided between himself and Jet that Mr. Con- 
yngham shall hear of their engagement at the first 
auspicious moment after Cora’s arrival. Mr. Con- 
yngham may prove a man easy to deal with on the 
score of money, a man belonging to the invaluable 
lending-section of the human race. If not—as 
money must be had and at once —why, there is 
Lady Austen. During all the by-gone years, all the 
stormy vicissitudes of their friendship, Lady Austen 
has never once drawn back from helping him in his 
difficulties. And when he is married—ah ! when he 
is married—he will taste the sweetness of repaying 
her every benefit that the cruel reverses of his life 
have forced him to accept, and with interest ! 
Absorbed in dreams of Jet Conyngham—I mean 
of Jet Conyngham’s fortune, and of the miserable 
shifts to which he may yet be put ere he handle it— 
Mr. Biron finds himself nearing the termination of 
his journey. The sun is setting over the mountains 
of Les Maures as the train passes by Carnoules. 
And the rose-flushed peaks, the tender, opal sky, re- 
call to him, little sentimental though he be, the scene 
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among the fir-woods—his girlish sweetheart’s first 
blushing whisper of his name, the first contact of her 
lips! He is not in love as Mark Austen was in love 
or as Jet is; but he likes the girl to the utmost point 
of his capacity for liking, and looks forward, with 
genuine impatience, to the moment when he shall 
once more fold her in his arms. 

When love and interest are inseparably, vitally 
connected, even a thirty-six hours’ absence may be 
fraught with peril. 

The omnibus from the Hotel Paradis awaits him 
by command at Salon, the little station five miles 
from Esterel, at which passengers from the south are 
wont to stop in preference to making the longer cir- 
cuit by Tamaris and the junction. The German 
conductor advances to greet him, finger on cap. 
Two other travelers are expected by this train for 
the Hotel Paradis. Will the gnadiger Herr have 
the complaisance to remain a short five minutes on 
the platform while their luggage is being seen to? 
Or will the gnadiger Herr take his place at once in 
the omnibus ? 

Biron takes his place mechanically, his thoughts 
still of Jet, and of how by this time she and Cora 
will begin to look for his coming. Mechanically he 
listens while box after box, mad/e after maile, are 
being thrown up, with many a muttered sacré from 
drivers and railway officials, to the roof. Mechani- 
cally he watches a couple of Englishwomen—mis- 
tress, it would seem, and maid—leave the station. 

The Englishwomen advance. He hears a voice 
that he would recognize at the nether pole disput- 
ing the porter’s demands in voluble bad French. 
He catches one glimpse of a face. Another moment, 
and Lady Austen—for it is she—is standing on the 
step of the omnibus—has entered, recognized him. 

“ Laurence !” 


_—+—_ 
CHAPTER XIiI. 
SUNSHINE, FIRE, AND DEW. 


“T Am not clever enough for him,” says Jet, re- 
gretfully. “ That is the one flaw in my happiness. 
I know that, intellectually, I am not, never shall be, 
upon Mr. Biron’s level.” 

**I am sure I wish we knew that Mr. Biron had 
a comfortable income,” answers Cora Conyngham. 

It would be difficult to find two sisters more 
startlingly unlike than Frederick Conyngham’s two 
daughters ; one reason, perhaps, for the closeness of 
the affection that knits them together. 

Jet, as we have seen, has something of the Juno 
in her presence : 


“ A daughter of the gods divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Cora is short, dark, plump, with shining black 
hair curling crisply about her little round head ; with 
a pair of black, shining eyes ; with neat, regular, in- 
expressive features. 

Jet by temperament is all energy, all extremes— 





truest mixture conceivable of sunshine, fire, and dew ; 
rebels in spirit (at nineteen years old) against the 
thousand small meannesses and impostures of artifi- 
cial life ; would see things for herself, rather than 
learn them through the established chapter and verse 
of self-satisfied conventionality. 

Cora is superficial, indolent ; absolutely without 
desire to pierce beneath the crust of things. She ex- 
pects no more from life than that she, Cora Conyng- 
ham, should never be called upon to rise early, or 
walk far, or experience any acute bodily pain. Her 
ambition is bounded by a brougham on C-springs ; 
well-dressed meats served with punctuality ; a com- 
fortable seat in church; a lady’s-maid who under- 
stands her business; and a regular and unfailing 
supply of three-volume novels. 

Of Jet’s actions you never can feel certain be- 
forehand, Just as in certain minerals there exists, 
fast locked up, a potency of light which it needs but 
a sudden access of warmth to set free, so, in Jet 
Conyngham, you feel that there are potentialities for 
good or for evil which any accident of the twenty- 
four hours may bring into action. 

Upon Cora you can calculate as upon an alma- 
nac. Her character should be a standing satisfac- 
tion to the class of advanced thinkers who know all 
about the ultimate elements of human nature—mor- 
al chemists who, reducing passion and motive to 
formula, can predicate how many atoms of intellect- 
ual oxygen and hydrogen will go to form a generous 
impulse or an unreasoning hatred. Given certain 
circumstances, and you can be as sure of her con- 
duct—discreet, sensible, trouble-avoiding conduct, at 
all times—as you can of an answer in algebra. 

If Jet be a living paradox, Cora is an embodied 
commonplace. 

** Of course, until I see Mr. Biron, I can give no 
opinion about his fascinations. When I remember 
how delicately Adolphus acted, I must say I think it 
very odd that he should not at once have spoken to 
papa about money—very.” 

“ He has mentioned money over and over again !” 
cries Jet, half petulantly ; ‘‘ and each time I have let 
him know that I held the subject in contempt. As 
if it could matter whether a man gifted like Lau- 
rence were rich or poor!” 

“It matters that he should have some means of 
supporting a wife. Mr. Biron has no duty, it seems, 
and no pupils, and no private fortune. How does 
Mr. Biron propose to live?” 

The two girls are waiting together in the twilight 
for the Reverend Laurence Biron’s coming. A 
cheery fire of olive-wood and fir-cones burns on the 
hearth ; the remains of afternoon tea are on the 
table. 

Before Cora’s arrival, Jet, at this hour, loved to 
sit by the open window, and, standing within the 
embrasure of her balcony, to watch night gather 
upon the distant mountains, and build castles of her 
own among the clouds. Cora does not care about 
mountains—when you have looked at them once. 
To tell the truth, Cora Conyngham cares sparingly 
for anything in external Nature. She has always, in 
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November, seen curtains drawn, fires lit, and tea 
served at a given hour of the afternoon, and likes to 
see it so. 

Forty years hence, if she live as long, you may 
be sure that Cora, on the anniversary of this day, 
will be sitting before a fire somewhere (probably in 
Dulford rectory); a teacup in her little, plump, 
ringed hand ; her feet raised to the exact level of 
comfort on a footstool; opinions of incomparable 
reason, narrowness, and orthodxy, proceeding from 
her lips. 

**One hears always that same tune,” exclaims 
Jet. She is walking with impatient steps about the 
room ; now stopping at Cora’s side, now rushing to 
the window as some sound, or fancied sound, of 
wheels comes along the Marseilles road. “ Why 
must a man have enough to support a wife? Can- 
not a wife support herself? I suppose I should have 
some means of getting bread if I remained unmar- 
ried. What papa pays Aunt Gwendoline, for in- 
stance, would buy a good deal more than bread. 
Must I necessarily become a dead, helpless weight 
upon the unfortunate man who marries me?” 

‘* Unfortunate? Without having seen him, I feel 
certain that Mr. Laurence Biron is a much luckier 
man than he deserves.” 

‘* Just as I feel certain that you are a little goose, 
Cora. We will leave off talking of Laurence before 
I lose my temper. Speak to him—that is all I ask. 
Speak to him, hear his voice, watch his face, and 
see what will become of all your prejudices.” 

“T thought we were to leave off talking of him, 
Jet?” 

“So we are, my dear. We will confine ourselves 
to subjects on which there can be no difference of 
opinion.—Dollikins has had toothache again, you 
say?” 

I must explain to the reader that “ Dollikins” is 
a pet name bestowed by Jet on Cora Conyngham’s 
betrothed—a name at which neither Cora nor the 
gentleman himself has ever taken umbrage. 

“‘Yes. For two nights and days he scarcely 
rested an hour, and you see Adolphus will not take 
chloral on principle.” 

“Principle? By what process of circumlocution 
can even Dollikins drag principle into chloral-taking ?” 

** Well, one of his aunts died under the influence 
of chloroform, and Adolphus cannot feel sure that 
the predisposition may not be in the family.” 

“ And what if it is?” 

“ Jet!” 

“If Dollikins is so perfectly good a young man, 
so unworldly, so well prepared for heaven, why 
should he fear death, chloral, or a thunder-storm, or 
the gout at seventy? To a really pious mind, how 
can the when and the where signify?” 

“ We tried laudanum externally,” says Cora, who 
never enters upon abstract or casuistic questions, 
“‘and camphorated brandy, and hot flannels. Noth- 
ing did him any good.” 

“Poor, poor Dollikins! If you continue in this 
affecting strain I shall weep, Cora. I warn you.” 

“*So then we drove into Exeter, and he had it 





out. Mr. Pinsum said there were two more that 
ought to come out, but he had not the courage.” 

**Who? Dollikins, or Mr. Pinsum?” 

“ Adolphus. You see it was his duty to think of 
others. Next day was Sunday. It would not have 
done for him to get up in the pulpit with a swelled 
face.” 

“T understand. The next time I am a coward I 
shall be so—from a sense of duty. Cora, dear,” af- 
ter a minute’s pause, “ now that I have got you with 
me, there is not one thing for me to wish for in the 
world. Is not the south a paradise ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Jet.” 

During that minute’s pause Cora Conyngham’s 
head has begun to nod. 

“Does not the south go beyond anything that 
you had dreamed of?” 

“TI never dreamed about it at all. 
little,” answers Cora. 

“The mountains, and sea, and sky, seem made 
of larger materials than in England. One has more 
background for one’s happiness. Ah! you must 
wait until you see my Ixora (faded now, alas !), and 
the fir-forests, and the palms.” 

“We saw some nice palms at Kew last year,” 
says Cora, amiably. “Don’t you remember? It 
was the afternoon the princess was there. She wore 
a blue bonnet.” 

“T have not passed one empty day since I left 
Avignon. Every hour, every minute, has seemed 
fuller than it could hold of enjoyment.” 

“Tt must have been a great trial not to have Por- 
ter. I cannot think how you have managed to dress 
your own hair.” 

“Good practice for the future,” cries Jet, gayly. 
‘“*T am not likely to be burdened with fine ladies like 
Porter in the days to come—as well learn the use of 
my own ten fingers now.—Yes, the sky here must 
certainly be made of different material from what it is 
on the borders of Exmore. I should say, Cora, that 
it rains more at Dulford than at any place in the 
universe ?” 

“We get forty more rainy days in the year than 
they do at Greenwich. Adolphus has calculated it 
all,” says Cora, with a certain pride. ‘‘I am not 
sure I don’t like rainy weather best,” she adds, turn- 
ing over the diamonds upon her fingers. ‘* You get 
through so much on a rainy day.” 

“Get through—what? More worsted-work, 
more novels, or more eating and drinking? When 
I think of the winters I have ‘ got through’ in Dul- 
ford—” 

“It seems to me we were very contented last 
winter, Jet. There were five Christmas-parties, and 
the practisings for Easter, and—” 

‘*And the Reverend Adolphus Myers’s visits. 
Naturally, the time was golden for some people.” 

“ Adolphus used to call most days, certainly. So 
did Mark Austen.” 

The blood leaps into Jet’s face. Absorbed though 
she may be in her wild, unreasoning love for Lau- 
rence Biron, she cannot hear young Mark’s name 
without a certain conscience-struck thrill of regret. 


I dream so 
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“We used to think, Aunt Gwendoline and I, 
that Mark Austen and you did not dislike each oth- 
er. But when the poor fellow came back, looking 
such a spectre, after his journey to Folkestone, one 
saw, of course, it was all over. He has passed the 
most splendid examination—have you heard ?” 

“ Through whom but you should I hear anything 
of Mark Austen ?” 

“Through Mr. Biron, naturally. Lady Austen 
and Mr. Biron are friends, you say ?” 

“Ido not believe there is over-much love be- 
tween miladi and her son,” says Jet, a little con- 
fusedly. ‘“ Mark Austen has such a terrible temper! 
Do you remember, even with us, how he used to 
contrive to pick quarrels?” 

** Mark Austen will make his way in the world, 
temper or notemper. Adolphus says he took the 
highest number of marks possible in physical sci- 
ence ; and as to his mixed mathematics—” 

“TI hear wheels!” exclaims Jet, flying, with a 
couple of bounds, across the room. ‘‘ Quick, Cora! 
quick! Oh, never mind looks !”—this, as Cora is 
preparing to adjust her small person with mechani- 
cal precision before the glass. ‘‘ If we make haste, 
we shall reach the portico before the omnibus ar- 
rives. A wrap? Child, what do wraps matter? 
Here, take this shawl. I am never cold. I—I— 
ah, Cora, if you should not like each other, after 
all!” 

Jet's face is white with excitement. She flies 
along the corridor, then down the central staircase 
of the hotel, at a speed with which Cora, panting 
under such unwonted exertion, can scarcely keep 
pace ; finally, the entrance-door of the hotel reached, 
she discovers that the wheels were those of a coun- 
try patache, joggling leisurely forth, with its load of 
country-people, from the town of Esterel. 

“Which will just give us time to recover our 
breath decorously.” And, taking Cora’s hand, Jet 
retreats behind a thick range of oranges, lemons, 
and oleanders, which screens the left side of the 
portico. ‘‘ Here Laurence need not see us at all, 





unless we choose it, and you will be able to form 
your first opinion of him without let or hinderance.” 

The whole entrance of the Paradis, including a 
short space of terrace on either side, is roofed in by 
glass. Statues—each supporting a lamp, and to 
whose white limbs the autumnal roses cling—are 
grouped around. Tall, flowering grasses, aloes, and 
eucalyptus, grow in profusion in the outer court. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, several 
of the more inveterate hotel-idlers linger upon the 
scene still. Miss Wylie, properly attended by her 
maid, “is tatting,” a yellow-backed novel on her 
knee, under one of the gaslights. The Scottish 
widow, her eyelids downcast, a heap of good, little, 
sad-covered books beside her, occupies an immedi- 
ately opposite corner. Major Brett trots to and fro, 
with a self-important air of expectancy, upon the 
steps. 

Again there is the sound of approaching wheels ; 
this time, for certain, along the Marseilles road. 
Jet feels herself get hot and cold by turns. Her 
breath comes short, she steals a trembling hand 
under Cora’s arm for support. In another minute 
the omnibus, piled, mountain-high, with luggage, 
rattles noisily down the street, then swings, with one 
prodigious jerk, into the court-yard of the hotel. 

The driver cracks his whip. Schmidt, secre- 
tary, and waiters, rush out eagerly from the house. 
Major Brett, with his crab-like little ran, moves some- 
what aside, inclined, for the moment, probably, to play 
the part of spectator, rather than that of actor, in 
the comedy. The hall-porter opens the door of 
the omnibus, and on the instant descends a female, 
plain of feature, timid as to the exhibition of ankles, 
and who exchanges a furtive hand-shake with Karl, 
the good-looking second waiter of the Paradis—an 
abigail, evidently. To her are handed down shawls, 
bags, baskets, flowers, and smelling - bottles, from 
some person or persons, still in the interior of the 
vehicle. 

And then steps forth—miladi ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





NOT WHOLLY DEAD. 


OOK in mine eyes till my heart leaps up songfully ; 
Let my head lean on your heart while I sing : 
I, who have loved you so, say this not wrongfully— 
Love is a law to itself, being king. 
Here, where the summer pours forth from the heart of it 
All the glad music the winter held mute, 
Fate has ordained and enthroned you a part of it, 
Beauty embodied a song of her lute. 


Oh, if this beauty could always remain to me, 
All this sweet symphony swell in my soul, 
Sure that cessation should bring no sharp pain to me, 
Sure that Love's guerdon were also life's goal ! 
What should I care for the world’s bleak sterility— 
Simooms that wither men’s souls with hot breath— 
This being stable ’mid all instability, 
Royal o’er ravage and deathless in death ? 





Soul, whence my soul draws the beauty and worth of it ; 
Life, where my life has its issue and end ; 

Star, that recalls all the glow that goes forth of it ; 
Rose, at whose red heart all essences blend— 

Death comes to alter these earthly existences, 
Varies the motions of life and time’s moods, 

Seals up fair faces embalmed in dim distances, 
Spirit-songs heard but in sleep’s interludes. 


Deep in some lone wood's half-luminous density, 

Heart’s-ease may hallow the green of my grave, 
Passion lay down there its fevered intensity, 

Where even you, love, are strengthless to save ; 
Still, in the calm of its covert obscurity, 

Buds shall burst blossom-wise, birds thrill to sing ; 
And so my soul shall express through futurity 

You who have made me a slave and a king. 
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UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BY EDGAR 
A. POE. © 


HE following letters and documents relating to | the dying and the living, and the gratitude with 


the last three years of Edgar A. Poe’s life are en- 
tirely drawn from original sources. They ought to 
be read in connection with the memoirs of Poe, as 
they throw an entirely new light on a part of his life 
never hitherto explored—viz., the poet’s relations 
with three high-minded women, around whose names 
the documents naturally group themselves. The 
story of his first and last love, as romantic and in- 
teresting as was ever penned by poet, is given in the 
simple and unaffected words of the lady most imme- 
diately concerned. From unnecessary comment we 
purposely refrain. Poe’s letters tell their own sad 
tale. 

Our first letter is one written by the poet to his 
wife—perhaps the only one he ever wrote to her— 
shortly after their removal to Fordham ; the contents 
are self-explanatory : 

“ Yune 12, 1846. 

“*My DEAR HEART—MY DEAR VIRGINIA—Our 
mother will explain to you why I stay away from you 
this night. I trust the interview I am promised will 
result in some substantial good for me—for your dear 
sake and hers—keep up your heart in all hopeful- 
ness, and trust yet a little longer. On my last great 
disappointment I should have lost my courage du 
for you—my little darling wife. You are my gveat- 
est and only stimulus now, to battle with this uncon- 
genial, unsatisfactory, and ungrateful life. 

“T shall be with you to-morrow ... P. M., and 
be assured until I see you I will keep in /oving re- 
membrance your last words, and your fervent prayer! 

“Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful 
summer with your devoted Edgar.” 


I.—MRS. SHEW. 


From the date of this tender little note it will be 
necessary to pass to the initial month of 1847, which 
witnessed the climax of the most terrible trial Edgar 
A. Poe had to undergo. The poet was too ill to write, 
and his adored wife, deprived of every requisite the 
consumptive need, was sinking rapidly to the grave. 
Among the many who visited the pretty little Ford- 
ham cottage, and witnessed the misery of the hapless 
family, was Mrs. Gove-Nichols. More thoughtful, 
or more compassionate, than the numerous—far too 
numerous !—callers who rendezvoused at the poet’s 
home, Mrs. Nichols, on her return to New York, 
enlisted the unostentatious sympathy of Mrs. Shew, 
“a lady whose heart and hand were ever open to the 
poor and miserable.” Mrs. Shew knew nothing of 
the poet or his family save that they were helpicz: 
and needed aid. She at once headed a private sub- 
scription, and in a day or two carried sixty dollars to 
them. From that day she became a ministering 
angel to the suffering family: she called on them 
and watched over them continually, tending both 





which she inspired the poet and his dear ones may 
be gleaned from this little note: 


“ KINDEST—DEAREST FRIEND— My poor Vir- 
ginia still lives, although failing fast and now suffer- 
ing much pain. May God grant her life until she 
sees you and thanks you once again! Her bosom 
is full to overflowing—like my own—with a bound- 
less—inexpressible gratitude to you. Lest she may 
never see you more—she bids me say that she sends 
you her sweetest kiss of love and will die blessing 
you. But come—oh come to-morrow! Yes, I will 
be calm—everything you so nobly wish to see me. 
My mother sends you, also, her ‘ warmest love and 
thanks.’ She begs me to ask you, if possible, to 
make arrangements at home so that you may stay 
with us to-morrow night. I inclose the order to the 
Postmaster. 

“ Heaven bless you and farewell 


“* EDGAR A, PoE. 
“ ForDHAM Fan. 29, 1847.” 


The very day this letter was written Mrs. Shew 
called at the cottage, but was obliged soon to leave 
again to see after some comforts for the invalid. 
When bidding good-by to Mrs. Poe, the poet’s wife 
took a portrait of her husband and gave it to Mrs. 
Shew ; she also presented her with a little jewel- 
case that had belonged to his mother, and gave her 
two worn letters to read. They were from the wife 
of Poe's adopted father, and had been carefully pre- 
served by Virginia as means of exonerating her hus- 
band from the responsibility of domestic dissensions. 
The next day the poet was wifeless. 

After all was over, and the poet was left to face 
the world with no one but his wife’s mother as a 
companion, he fell ill again. Mrs. Shew, in faithful 
pursuance of her promise to his dying wife, still con- 
tinued to befriend him. 

For a few days Poe, under the careful nursing he 
received, appeared to revive, and during this tempo- 
rary convalescence indited the lines to ‘‘ M— L— S—” 
(Marie Louise Shew) which have always been incor- 
rectly placed among the “ Poems written in Youth.” 
In these lines, the overflowing of a deeply-grateful 
heart, the poet poured forth his thanks with all the 
impassioned vehemence of a nature unaccustomed 
to the ordinary conventionalities of every-day life. 
They are dated February 14, 1847, and were sent as 
a valentine to her to whom he owed— 


“ The resurrection of deep-buried faith’ 
In Truth—in Virtue—in Humanity.” 


The poet’s convalescence was of short duration ; 
in a few days he suffered a relapse, and for a while 
his life was in danger. Mrs, Shew still continued her 
friendly exertions on his behalf; but, having many 
other claims, was not enabled to provide for all his 
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requirements. She wrote to a friend in the New 
York Union Club on the subject, and he brought the 
matter before some of the members, several of whom 
were personally acquainted with Poe. General Scott, 
who was present at the time, gave five dollars, say- 
ing, “I wish I could make it five hundred,” adding 
that he believed “ Poe to be much belied ; that he 
had noble and generous #rait¢s, which belonged to the 
old and better school. True-hearted America,” 
concluded the old hero, what was quite a speech for 
him, “ ought to take care of her poets as well as her 
soldiers.” (General Scott was uncle to the second 
wife of Mr, Allan Poe’s adopted father, and it was 
through his influence the poet obtained his nomina- 
tion to the West Point Military Academy.) A pri- 
vate collection of about one hundred dollars was 
made, and with it old debts were paid, and the most 
urgent necessities provided for. 

Mrs. Shew saw the poet frequently in 1847, and 
in her diary has the following interesting remi- 
niscence: “ Mr. Poe came to town to go toa mid- 
night service with a lady friend and myself. He 
went with us and followed the service like a church- 
man, looking directly toward the chancel, and hold- 
ing one side of my prayer-book ; sang the psalms 
with us, and to my astonishment struck up a tenor 
to our soprano ; and got along nicely during the frst 
part of the service, which was on the subject of the 
sympathies of our soul with our wants. The pas- 
sage being often repeated, ‘ He was a man of sor- 
row, and acquainted with grief,” he begged me to 
remain quiet, and, saying he would wait for us out- 
side, he rushed out, foo excited to stay. I knew he 
would not leave us to return home alone (although 
my friend thought it doubtful), and so, after the ser- 
mon, I began to feel anxious—as we were in a 
strange church—I looked back and saw his pale face. 
As the congregation rose to sing the hymn, ‘ Jesus, 
Saviour of my soul,’ he appeared at my side, and 
sang the hymn, without looking at the book, in a 
fine clear tenor. He looked inspired... . I did 
not dare to ask him why he left, but he mentioned, 
after we got home, that the subject ‘ was marvelously 
handled.’” 

During the greater part of 1847 Poe was working 
on his great philosophical ‘‘ prose-poem ” “ Eureka ;” 
and, while engaged upon it, says Mrs. Shew, he was 
quite certain of success. But, she remarks, “I did 
not expect him to live long; I knew that organic 
disease had been gaining upon his physical frame 
through the many trials and privations of his event- 
ful life. I told him in all candor that nothing would 
or could save him from sudden death but a prudent 
life of calm, with a woman fond enough and strong 
enough to manage his affairs for him. . . . I was 
often subjected to his irony for my lectures, coming, 
as they did, from a woman so little skilled in world- 
ly troubles or cares as I was then. ... He said I 
had never troubled myself to read his works or po- 
ems ; which was true, for my heart found so much 
sorrow to sympathize with in the griefs of those I 
came in contact with . . . but I was ‘a rest for his 
spirit’ for this very reason.” 





In the latter part of 1847 Poe wrote his “ most 
musical, most melancholy” dirge of “ Ulalume,” 
and published it in December of that year. Early 
in 1848 he indited some fresh lines ‘‘To Marie 
Louise,” a portion of which were published after his 
death, without a title. But the complete poem does 
not appear to have ever been printed. 

In May the poet is found inditing the following 
characteristic letter to this constant friend :- 


“ Sunday Night. 

“ MY DEAR FRIEND LouIsE—Nothing for months 
has given me so much real pleasure as your note of 
last night. I have been engaged all day on some 
promised work, otherwise I should have replied im- 
mediately, as my heart inclined. I sincerely hope 
you may not drift out of my sight before I can thank 
you. How kind of you to let me do even ¢his small 
service for you, in return for the great debt I owe 
you! Louise! my brightest, most unselfish of all 
who ever loved me! . . . I shall have so much pleas- 
ure in thinking of you and yours in that music-room 
and library. Louise, I give you great credit for 
taste in these things, and I know I can please you in 
the purchases. During my first call at your house af- 
ter my Virginia’s death, I noticed with so much pleas- 
ure the large painting over the piano, which is a 
masterpiece indeed; and I noticed the size of all 
your paintings, the scrolls instead of set figures of 
the drawing-room carpet, the soft effect of the win- 
dow shades, also the crimson and gold... . I was 
charmed to see the harp and piano uncovered. The 
pictures of Raphael and ‘The Cavalier’ I shall 
never forget—their softness and beauty! The gui- 
tar with the blue ribbon, music-stand, and antique 
jars! I wondered that a little country maiden like 
you had developed so classic a taste and atmosphere. 
Please present my kind regards to your uncle, and 
say that I am at his service any or every day this 
week; and ask him, please, to specify time and 
place. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ EpGAr A, PoE.” 


In explanation of the above communication it 
may be added that Mrs. Shew had asked Poe to as- 
sist her uncle in selecting furniture for a new house 
she had taken. She remarks: “I gave him carte 
blanche to furnish the music-room and library as he 
pleased. I had hung the pictures myself, . . . plac- 
ing over the piano a large painting by Albano. Poe 
admired it for hours, and never tired of gazing upon 
it. . . . Mr. Poe was much pleased at my request, 
and my uncle said he had never seen him so cheer- 
ful and natural— quite like other people.’ ” 

In the autumn of the year he wrote his first 
rough draft of “The Bells” at Mrs. Shew’s resi- 
dence. ‘‘One day he came in,” she relates, “* and 
said : ‘Marie Louise, I have to write a poem ; I have 
no feeling, no sentiment, no inspiration.’” His 
hostess persuaded him to have some tea. It was 
served in the conservatory, the windows of which 
were open, and admitted the sound of neighboring 
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church-bells. Playfully, Mrs. Shew said, “ Here is 
paper ;” but the poet, declining it, declared: ‘‘I so 
dislike the noise of bells to-night, I cannot write. 
I have no subject—I am exhausted.” The lady 
then took up the pen, and, pretending to mimic his 
style, wrote, ‘‘ The Bells. By E. A. Poe;” and 
next, in sportiveness, began, ‘‘ The bells, the little 
silver bells,” Poe finishing off the stanza. She then 
suggested for the next verse, “ The heavy iron 
bells ;” and this Poe also expanded into a stanza, 
He next copied out the complete poem, and headed 
it, “ By Mrs. M. L. Shew,” remarking that it was 
her poem; she having suggested it, and composed 
so much of it.! Mrs. Shew adds: “ My brother 
came in, and I sent him to Mrs. Clemm to tell her 
that ‘her boy would stay in town, and was well.’ 
My brother took Mr. Poe to his own room, where 
he slept twelve hours, and cculd hardly recall the 
evening’s work. This showed his mind was injured 
—nearly gone out for want of food and from disap- 
pointment. He had not been drinking, and had 
only been a few hours from home. Evidently his 
vitality was low, and he was nearly insane. While 
he slept we studied his pulse, and found the same 
symptoms which I had so often noticed before. I 
called in Dr. Francis(the old man was odd, but very 
skillful), who was one of our neighbors. His words 
were, ‘ He has heart-disease, and will die early in 
life.’ We did not waken him, but let him sleep... . 
After he had breakfasted, I went down-town with 
him, and drove him home to Fordham in my carriage. 
He did not seem to realize that he had been ill, and 
wondered why ‘ Madame Louise’ had been so very 
good as to bring him home.” 

Mrs. Shew long continued to befriend the poet, 
but, ultimately, his eccentricities compelled her to 
define certain limits to their intercourse. Poe took 
umbrage at this, and in June, 1849, wrote his last 
letter to her. From it the following extracts are 
taken ; and with respect to them the lady says: “I 
believe I am the only correspondent of Mr. Poe’s 
to whom he called himself ‘a lost soul.’ He did not 
believe his soul was lost—it was only a sarcasm he 
liked to repeat to express his sufferings and despair. 
I never saw a quotation from ‘The Raven’ in any 
letter of his but this. . . . Mr. Poe’s cat always left 
her cushion to rub my hand, and I had always to 
speak to it before it would retire to its place of rest 
again. He called her ‘Catarina:’ she seemed pos- 
sessed. I was nervous and almost afraid of his won- 
derful cat. Mr. Poe would get up in the night to let 
her in or out of the house or room, and it would not 
eat when he was away. The cat died while Mrs. 
Clemm was in an unsettled state, breaking up house- 
keeping. She found it dead when she returned for 
her last load of boxes. I was glad when I heard 
this cat was dead, as all she seemed to love was also 
dead.” 

“* Fune, 1849. 

“Can it be true, Louise, that you have the idea 
fixed in your mind to desert your unhappy and un- 





1 This manuscript is now in my possession.—J. H. I. 


fortunate friend and patient? You did not say so, I 

know, but for months I have known you were de- 

serting me, not willingly, but none the less surely— 

my destiny— 

“ Disaster following fast and following faster, till his songs one 
burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore—of 

* Never—never more.’ 


So I have had premonitions of this for months. I 
repeat, my good spirit, my loyal heart! must this 
follow as a sequel to all the benefits and blessings 
you have so generously bestowed? Are you to van- 
ish like all I love, or desire, from my darkened and 
‘lost soul?’ I have read over your letter again 
and again, and cannot make it possible, with any de- 
gree of certainty, that you wrote it in your right 
mind (J know you did not without tears of anguish 
and regret), Is it possible your influence is lost to 
me? Such tender and true natures are ever loyal 
until death; but you are not dead, you are full of 
life and beauty! Louise, you came in... in your 
floating white robe — ‘Good-morning, Edgar—’ 
There was a touch of conventional coldness in your 
hurried manner, and your attitude as you opened the 
kitchen-door to find Muddie, is my /ast remembrance 
of you. There was love, hope, and sorrow in your 
smile, instead of love, hope, and courage, as ever be- 
fore. Oh, Louise, how many sorrows are before 
you! Your ingenuous and sympathetic nature will 
be constantly wounded in its contact with the hol- 
low, heartless world ; and for me, alas ! unless some 
true and tender, and pure womanly love saves me, I 
shall hardly last a year longer alive! A few short 
months will tell how far my strength (physical and 
moral) will carry me in life here. How can I be- 
lieve in Providence when you look coldly upon me? 
Was it not you who renewed my hopes and faith in 
God? .. . and in humanity? Louise, I heard your 
voice as you passed out of my sight, leaving me with 
. . » but I still listened to your voice! I heard 
you say with a sob, ‘dear Muddie.’ I heard you 
greet my Catarina, but it was only as a memory. . . 
nothing escaped my ear, and I was convinced it was 
not your generous self . . . repeating words so for- 
eign to your nature—to your tender heart! I heard 
you sob out your sense of duty to my mother, and 
I heard her reply, ‘ Yes, Loui. . . yes.’ .. . Why 
turn your soul from its true work for the desolate to 
the thankless and miserly world? ... 1 felt my 
heart stop, and I was sure I was then to die before 
your eyes. Louise, it is well—it is fortunate—you 
looked up with a tear in your dear eyes, and raised 
the window, and talked of the guava you had brought 
for my sore throat. Your instincts are better than a 
strong man’s reason for me—I trust they may be for 
yourself! Louise, I feel I shall not prevail—a 
shadow has already fallen upon your soul, and is re- 
flected in your eyes. It is too /ate—you are floating 
away with the cruel tide . . . It is not a common 
trial—it is a fearful one tome. Such rare souls as 
yours so beautify this earth! So relieve it of all 
that is repulsive and sordid. So brighten its toils 
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short time . . . but you must know and de assured 
of my regret and my sorrow, if aught I have ever 
written has hurt you! My heart never wronged you. 
I place you in my esteem—in all solemnity—beside 
the friend of my boyhood—the mother of my school- 
fellow, of whom I told you, and as I have repeated 
in the poem, ... as the truest, tenderest, of this 
world’s most womanly souls, and an angel to my for- 
lorn and darkened nature. I will not say ‘lost 
soul’ again, for your sake. I will try to overcome 
my grief for the sake of your unselfish care of me 
in the past, and in life or death, I am ever yours 
gratefully and devotedly, 
“Epcar A. PoE.” 


With this charracteristic communication, the 
poet’s correspondence with his disinterested and 
generous friend came toan end. They never met 
again, 

11.—** ANNIE.” 

A distinguished living poet recently pronounced 
the ninth stanza of Poe’s exquisite lines, “ For An- 
nie,” to be one of the most melodious pieces of 
verse ever penned. The lady who inspired the 
poet to indite this “thing of beauty,” was one of 
those “rare and radiant” spirits it was Poe’s hap- 
piness to meet in his rough journey through life. 
With “ Annie” the poet's correspondence was both 
frequent and voluminous, but, owing to the consid- 
erable amount of personal and private matter em- 
bodied in it, only detached portions can be quoted 
here. “Annie,” it should be premised, in con- 
junction with the various members of her amiable 
family, aided the poet in the darkest hours of his 
adversity ; believed in him when he was calumni- 
ated ; received him as an honored guest when the 
world contemned him; remained faithful to him 
through all, and, when death released his wearied 
spirit, not only defended his name and fame, but 
afforded a long and hospitable shelter to his broken- 
hearted “more than mother,” Mrs, Clemm. 

Mrs. Osgood, in her charming recollections of 
the poet, has declared that it was in “ his conversa- 
tion and his letters, far more than in his published 
poetry and prose writings, that the genius of Poe 
was most gloriously revealed. His letters,” she con- 
tinues, “ were divinely beautiful ;” and many por- 
tions of those addressed to “ Annie,” although— 
through the reasons given above — only partially 
quotable, and, therefore, deteriorated, will be found 
redolent of passionate fervor and poetic beauty. 


“ Forpuam, November 16, 1848. 


“Ah, Annie, Annie! what cruel thoughts... 
must have been torturing your heart during the last 
terrible fortnight in which you have heard nothing 
from me—not even one little word to say that I still 
lived. . . . But, Annie, I know that you /e/t too 
deeply the nature of my love for you to doubt ¢hat, 
even for one moment, and this thought has com- 
forted me in my bitter sorrow. I could bear that 
you should imagine every other evil except that one— 
that my soul had been untrue to yours. Why am I 





not with you now, that I might press your dear hand 
in mine, and look deep into che clear heaven of your 
eyes ; so that the words which I now can only write 
might sink into your heart, and make you compre- 
hend what it is that I would say. .-. . But, oh, my 
own sweet sister Annie, my pure beautitul angel... 
how shall I explain to you the diter, bitter anguish 
which has tortured me since I left you? You saw, 
you felt the agony of grief with which I bade you 
farewell—you remember my expression of gloom— 
of a dreadful, horrible foreboding of Ill. Indeed— 
indeed it seemed to me that Death approached me 
even then, and that I was involved in the shadow 
which went before him. . . . I said to myself— it 
is for the last time, until we meet in Heaven.’ I 
remember nothing distinctly from that moment until 
I found myself in Providence. I went to bed and 
wept through a long, long, hideous night of Despair 
—when the day broke, I arose and endeavored to 
quiet my mind by a rapid walk in the cold, keen air 
—but all would not do—the Demon tormented me 
still. Finally, I procured two ounces of laudanum, 
and, without returning to my hotel, took the cars back 
to Boston. When I arrived I wrote you a letter, 
in which I opened my whole heart to you—to you. 
. - - I told you how my struggles were more than I 
could bear. . . . I then reminded you of that holy 
promise which was the last I exacted from you in 
parting—the promise that, under all circumstances, 
you would come to me on my bed of death. I im- 
plored you to come ¢hen, mentioning the place where 
I should be found in Boston. Having written this 
letter, I swallowed about half the laudanum, and 
hurried to the Post Office—intending not to take the 
rest until I saw you—for, I did not doubt for one 
moment, that Annie would keep her sacred promise. 
But I had not calculated on the strength of the laud- 
anum, for, before I reached the Post Office my rea- 
son was entirely gone, and the letter was never put 
in. Let me pass over—my darling sister—the awful 
horrors which succeeded. A friend was at hand, 
who aided and (if it can be called saving) saved me, 
but it is only within the last three days that I have 
been able to remember what occurred in that dreary 
interval. It appears that, after the laudanum was 
rejected from the stomach, I became calm, and—to a 
casual observer, sane—so that I was suffered to go 
back to Providence. . . . It is not much that I ask, 
sweet sister Annie—my mother and myself would 
take a small cottage at oh, so small—so very 
humble—I should be far away from the tumult of the 
world—from the ambition which I loathe—I would 
labor day and night, and with industry, I could ac- 
complish so much. Annie! it would be a Paradise 
beyond my wildest hopes—I could see some of your 
beloved family every day, and you often. ... Do 
not these pictures touch your inmost heart? ... I 
am at home now with my dear mother who is en- 
deavoring to comfort me—but the sole words which 
soothe me are those in which she speaks of Annie— 
she tells me that she has written you, begging you to 
come on to Fordham. Ah, Annie, is it not possible? 
I am so i//—so terribly, hopelessly i// in body and 
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mind, that I feel I CANNOT live, unless I can feel 
your sweet, gentle, loving hand pressed upon my 
forehead —oh, my pure, virtuous, generous, beauti- 
ful, beautiful sister Annie! Is it not POSSIBLE for 
you to come—if only for one little week? Until I 
subdue this fearful agitation, which, if continued, 
will either destroy my life or drive me hopelessly 
mad, 

“ Farewell — here and hereafter — forever your 
own Eppy.” 


A week later, and we find the poet sending this 
passionate appeal to the sister of his friend : 


“ ForpHaM, November 23, 1848. 

“ DEAR SARAH—My own dear sister Sarah. If 
there is any pity in your heart, reply immediately to 
this, and let me know wy it is I do not hear from 
Annie. If I do not hear from her soon, I shall 
surely die. I fancy everything evil: sometimes I 
even think that I have offended her, and that she 
no longer . . . cares for me. I wrote her a long 
letter eight days ago, inclosing one from my mother, 
who wrote again on the 19th. Not one word has 
reached us in reply. Oh, Sarah, if I did not love 
your sister with the purest and most unexacting love, 
I would not dare confide in you—but you do know 
how truly, how purely I love her, and... . you know 
also how impossible it is to see and not to love her. 
In my wildest dreams I have never fancied any be- 
ing so totally lovely—so good—so true—so noble—so 
pure—so virtuous—her silence fills my whole soul 
with terror. Can she have received my letter? If 
she is angry with me, dear Sarah, say to her, that on 
my knees, I beseech her to pardon me—tell her that 
I am her s/ave in all things—that whatever she bids 
me do, I will do—if even she says I must never see 
her again, or write to her. Let me but hear from 
her once more, and I can bear whatever happens. 
Oh, Sarah, you would pity me, if you knew the 
agony of my heart, as I write these words, Do not 
Sail to answer me at once. 

“* God bless you, my sweet sister— 
“ EDGAR.” 


On January 11, 1849, Mrs. Clemm is found writ- 
ing to “ Annie,” and, in inclosing a long letter from 
Poe, says, ‘“‘ Our dear Eddy . . . is writing most in- 
dustriously, and I have every hope that he will, in a 
short time, surmount most of our difficulties. He 
writes from ten until four every day. . . . We have 
found out who wrote those verses that we attributed 
to Grace Greenwood: they were written by Mrs. 
Welby, of Kentucky. Have you a copy of them? 
If so, Eddy says he will be so much obliged to you 
for them. . . . Eddy wrote a tale, and sent it to the 
publisher, and in it was a description of you with the 
name of the lady, ‘darling Annie.’ It will be pub- 
lished about the 2oth of next month, and then I will 
send it to you. . . . Did you see the lines to Eddy 
ina new magazine just come out, called the Mefro- 
politan? They are by Mrs. Osgood, and very beau- 
tiful. ... Have you seen Lowell’s ‘ Satire,’ and 
VOL, IV.—28 





Mrs. Osgood’s letter about the lines? Something 
about Eddy in both.” Poe's letter then follows : 


“*,.. ANNIE! . .. It seems tome so long since 
I have written you that I feel condemned, and al- 
most tremble lest you should have evil thoughts of 
. . . Eddie. . . . But no, you will never doubt me 
under any circumstances—will you...?... It 
seems to me that Fate is against our meeting again 
soon—but oh, we wié/ not let distance diminish our af- 
fection, and by-and-by all will go right. Oh, Annie, in 
spite of so many worldly sorrows—in spite of all the 
trouble and misrepresentation (so hard to bear) that 
Poverty has entailed on me for so long a time—in 
spite of a// this I am so—so happy to think that you 
really love me. If you had lived as long as I, you 
would understand fu//y what I mean. Indeed, in- 
deed, Annie, there is nothing in this world worth 
living for except love—love mot such as I once 
thought I felt for Mrs. , but such as burns in 
my very soul for you—so pure—so unworldly—a love 
which would make a// sacrifices for your sake. . . 
Could I have accomplished what I wished, xo sacri- 
fice would have seemed to me too great, I felt so 
burning—so intensely passionate a longing to show 
you that I loved you. . . . Write tome . . . when- 
ever you can spare time, if it be only aline.... I 
am beginning to do very well about money as my 
spirits improve, and soon—very soon, I hope, I shall 
be guite out of difficulty. You can’t think how in- 
dustrious I am. I am resolved to get sich—to tri- 
umph—for your sweet sake. .. . Kiss dear Sarah 
for me—tell her I will write to her soon—we talk so 
much about her. Wher you write tell me something 
about B——. Has he gone to Richmond? or what 
is he doing? Oh, if I could only be of service to 
him in any way! Remember me to a//—to your fa- 
ther and mother and dear little Caddy, and Mr. 
R—— and Mr. C And now good-by, my own 
dear sister Annie!” 








The next letter addressed to “ Annie” by the 
poet is not dated, but was written, presumedly, on 
or about January 23, 1849: 


“My own faithful Annie! Howshall I ever be 
grateful enough to God for giving me, in all my ad- 
versity, so true, so beautiful a friend! I felt deeply 
wounded by the cruel statements of your letter—and 
yet I had anticipated nearly all. . . . Some portions 
of your letter I do not fully understand. If the ref- 
erence is to my having violated my promise /o you, I 
simply say, Annie, that I have not, and by God’s 
blessing never will. Oh, if you du¢ knew how happy 
I am in keeping it for your sake, you cou/d never be- 
lieve that I would violate it. The reports, if any 
such there be-—may have arisen, however, from what 
I did in Providence on that terrible day—you know 
what I mean :—Oh—lI shudder even to think of it. 
That ... . will speak ill of me is an inevitable 
evil—I must bear it. In fact, Annie, I am begin- 
ning to grow wiser, and do not care so much as I did 
for the opinions of a world in which I see, with my- 
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own eyes, that to act generously is to be considered | one written, apparently, in February, but simply 


as designing, and that to be poor is to be a villain. I 
must get rich—rich. Then all will go well—but | 
until then I must submit to be abused. I deeply 
regret that Mr. R 
you can, disabuse him—and at all times act for me 
as you think best; I put my honor, as I would my 
life and soul, implicitly in your hands ; but I would 
rather not confide my purposes, iz that one regard, 
to any one but your dear sister. . . . As long as you 
and yours love me, my true and beautiful Annie, 
what need J care for this cruel, unjust, calculating 
world? Oh, Annie, there are xo human words that 
can express my devotion to you and yours. My love 
for you has given me renewed life. In all my pres- 
ent anxieties and embarrassments, I still feel in my 
inmost soul a divine joy—a happiness inexpressible 
—that nothing seems to disturb. For hours at a 
time I sit and think of you—of your lovely charac- 
ter—your true faith and unworldliness. I do not be- 
lieve that any one in this whole world fully under- 
stands me except your own dear self. . . . How glad 
I am to hear about Sarah’s living with you, and 
about the school. Tell her that she is my own dear 
sister, whom I shall always love. Do not let her 
think ill of me ; I hope Mr. C is well. Remem- 
ber me to him, and ask him if he has seen my ‘ Ra- 
tionale of Verse’ in the last October and November 
numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger. ...1 
am so busy now, and feel so full of energy. En- 
gagements to write are pouring in upon me every 
day. I had two proposals within the last week from 
Boston. 1 sent yesterday an article to the Ameri- 
can Review about ‘ Critics and Criticism.’ Not long 
ago I sent one to the Metropolitan called ‘ Landor’s 
Cottage :’ it has something about Annie in it, and 
will appear, I suppose, in the March number. To 
the S. LZ. Messenger I have sent fifty pages of ‘ Mar- 
ginalia’—five pages to appear each month of the 
current year. I have also made permanent engage- 
ments with every magazine in America (except Pe- 
terson's National), including a Cincinnati magazine 
called Zhe Gentlemen's. So you see that I have 
only to keep up my spirits to get out of all my pe- 
cuniary troubles. . . . You ask me, Annie, to tell 
you about some book to read. Have you seen ‘ Per- 
cy Ranthorpe,’ by Mrs. Gore? You can get it at 
any of the agencies. I have lately read it with deep 
interest, and derived great consolation from it also. 
It relates to the career of a literary man, and gives 
a just view of the true aims and the true dignity of 
the literary character. Read it for my sake. . 
But of one thing rest assured, Annie—from this day 
forth I shun the pestilential society of Aterary wom- 
en. They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dis- 
honorable se¢, with no guiding principle but inordi- 
nate self-esteem. Mrs. is the only exception I 
know. Our dearmother sends you a hundred kisses 
(fifty for Sarah). She will write very soon. Kiss 
little Caddy for me, and remember me to Mr. R 
and to a//,...” 

















This letter was not signed, and is followed by 


headed— 
“ Thursday, —— 8th. 


“ DEAR, DEAR ANNIE—Our darling mother is just 


should think ill of me. If | going to town, where, I hope, she will find a sweet let- 


ter from you, or from Sarah, but, as it is so long since 
I have written, I must send a few words to let you 
see and /ee/ that your Eddy, even when silent, keeps 
you always in his mind and heart—in his inmost 
heart. I have been so busy, dear Annie, ever since 
I returned from Providence—six weeks ago. I have 
not suffered a day to pass without writing from a 
page to three pages. Yesterday, I wrote five, and 
the day before a poem considerably longer than 
‘The Raven.’ I call it‘ The Bells.’ How I wish 
my Annie could see it! Her opinion is so dear to 
me on such topics. On a// it is everything to me— 
but on poetry in especial. And Sarah, too. I told 
her when we were at W , that I hardly ever 
knew any one with a keener discrimination in regard 
to what is really poetical. The five prose pages I 
finished yesterday are called—what do you think ?— 
I am sure you will never guess—‘ Hop-Frog!’ On- 
ly think of your Eddy writing a story with such a 
name as ‘ Hop-Frog!’ You would never guess the 
subject (which is a terrible one) from the title, I am 
sure. It will be published in a weekly paper of Bos- 
ton. ... I think ‘The Bells’ will appear in the 
American Review. Ihave got no answer yet from 
» « « » My opinion is that her mother has 
intercepted the letter and will never give it to her. 
. . . And now good-by, my dear Annie. 
“Your own Eppy.” 











On the roth the poet writes to repel some cruel 
accusations certain mischief-makers had spread about 
among his dearest friends : 


* Forpuam, Fed. 19, Sunday. 

“MY SWEET FRIEND AND SISTER—I fear that 
in this letter, which I write with a heavy heart, you 
will find much to disappoint and grieve you—for I 
must abandon my proposed visit to and God 
only knows when I shall see you, and clasp you 
by the hand. I have come to this determination 
to-day, after looking over some of your letters to 
me and my mother, written since I left you. You 
have not said it to me, but I have been enabled 
to glean from what you Aave said, that Mr. k— 
has permitted himself (perhaps without knowing 
it) to be influenced against me by the malignant 
misrepresentations of Mr. and Mrs. ——. Now, 
I frankly own to you, dear Annie, that / am proud, 
although I have never shown myself proud to you or 
yours, and never will. You know that I quarrelled 
with the ——s solely on your account and Mr. 
R——'s. It was obviously my interest to keep in 
with them; and, moreover, they had rendered me 
some services which entitled them to my gratitude 
up to the time when I discovered they had been 
blazoning their favors to the world. Gratitude, then, 
as well as interest, would have led me not to offend 
them ; and the insults offered to me individually by 
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Mrs, —— were not sufficient to make me break 
with them. It was only when I heard them declare 
. . . that your husband was everything despicable 

. it was only when such insults were offered ¢o you, 
whom I sincerely and most purely loved, and to Mr. 
R——, whom I had every reason to like and respect, 
that I arose and left their house, and insured the 
unrelenting vengeance of that worst of all fiends, ‘a 
woman scorned.’ Now, feeling all this, I cannot 
help thinking it unkind in Mr. R——, when I am 
absent and unable to defend myself, that he w// 
persist in listening to what these people say to my 
discredit. I cannot help thinking it, moreover, the 
most unaccountable instance of weakness—of ob- 
tuseness—that ever I knew a man to be guilty of : 
women are more easily misled in such matters. In 
the name of God, what else had I to anticipate in 
return for the offence which I offered Mrs. ——’s 
insane vanity and self-esteem, than that she would 
spend the rest of her days in ransacking the world 
for scandal against me (and the falser the better for 
her purpose), and in fabricating accusations where 
she could not find them ready-made? I certainly 
anticipated no other line of conduct on her part ; 
but, on the other hand, I certainly did not anticipate 
that any man iz Ais senses would ever listen to accu- 
sations from so suspicious a source. . . . Not only 
must I wot visit you at ——, but I must discon- 
tinue my letters, and you yours. I cannot and wi// 
not have it on my conscience that I have interfered 
with the domestic happiness of the only being in the 
whole world whom I have loved at the same time 
with truth and with purity—I do not merely love 
you, Annie—I admire and respect you even more— 
and Heaven knows there is no particle of selfishness 
in my devotion—I ask nothing for myself, but your 
own happiness—with a charitable interpretation of 
those calumnies which for your sake I am now en- 
during from this vile woman—and which, for your 
dear, dear sake, I would most willingly endure if 
multiplied a hundredfold—the calumnies, indeed, 
Annie, do not materially wound me, except in de- 
priving me of your society—for of your affection and 
respect J feel that they nevercan. As for any in- 
juries the falsehoods of these people can do me, 
make your mind easy about that—it is true that 
‘Hell has no fury like a woman scorned,’ but I 
have encountered such vengeance before, on far 
higher grounds ; that is to say, for a far less holy 
purpose, than I feel the defence of your good name 
to be. I scorned Mrs. E , simply because she 
revolted me, and to this day she has never ceased 
her anonymous persecutions. But in what have they 
resulted? She has not deprived me of one friend 
who ever knew me and once trusted me—nor has she 
lowered me one inch in the public opinion. When 
she ventured too far, I sued her at once (through her 
miserable tools), and recovered exemplary damages 
—as I will unquestionably do, forthwith, in the case 
of Mr. » if ever he shall muster courage to ut- 
ter a single actionable word. ... You will now have 
seen, dear Annie, how and why it is that my Mother 
and myself cannot visit you as we proposed... . It 








had been my design to ask you and Mr. R—— (or, 
perhaps, your parents) to board my Mother while I 
was absent at the South, and I intended to start af- 
ter remaining with you a week—but my whole plans 
are now disarranged— I have taken the cottage at 
Fordham for another year— Time, dear Annie, 
will show all things. Be of good heart, I shall never 
cease to think of you—and bear in mind the ¢wo 
solemn promises I have made you— The one I am 
now religiously keeping, and the other (so help me 
Heaven !) shall sooner or later be kept. 
“ Always your dear friend and brother, 
‘“* EDGAR.” 





From the next communication is learned that the 
traducers are still at work ; it is too lengthy to quote 
in full. This letter is unsigned, but dated— 


“ March 23, 1849. 

“«, .. Will not Annie confide . . . the secret 
about W ? Was it anything / did which caused 
you to‘give up hope?’ Dearest Annie, I am so 
happy in being able to afford M. R—— proof of 
something in which he seems to doubt me. You re- 
member that Mr. and Mrs. strenuously denied 
having spoken ill of you to me, and I said ‘ then it 
must remain a simple question of veracity between 
us, as I had no witness ’—but I observed afterward 
—‘ Unfortunately I have returned Mrs, —— her 
letters (which were filled with abuse of you both), 
but, if I am not mistaken, my mother has some in 
her possession that will prove the truth of what I 
say.” Now, Annie, when we came to look over these 
last, I found, to my extreme sorrow, that hey would 
not corroborate me. I say ‘to my extreme sorrow,’ 
for oh, it is so painful to be doubted when we now 
our own integrity. Not that I fancied, even for one 
moment, that you doubted me—but then I saw that 
Mr. R—— and Mr. C did, and perhaps even 
your brother. Well! what do you think? Mrs. 
—— has again written my mother, and I inclose 
her letter. Read it! You will find it thoroughly 
corroborative of all I said. The verses to me which 
she alludes to I have not seen. You will see that 
she . . . in fact admits all that I accused her of. 
Now, you distinctly remember that they both loudly 
denied having spoken against you !—this, in fact, 
was the sole point at issue. I have marked the pas- 
sages alluded to. I wish that you would write to 
your relation in Providence and ascertain for me 
who slandered me as you say. I wish to prove the 
falsity of what has been said (for I find that it will 
not do to permit such reports to go unpunished), 
and, especially, obtain for me some defails upon 
‘which I can act. .. . Will you do this? I inclose 
also some other lines, ‘For Annie’—and will you 
let me know in what manner they impress you? I 
have sent them to the . By the way, did you 
get ‘Hop-Frog?’ I sent it to you by mail, not 
knowing whether you ever see the paperin-——._ I 
am sorry to say that the Afetropolitan has stopped, 
and ‘ Landor’s Cottage’ is returned upon my hands 
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now send) much the dest I have ever written—but an 
author can seldom depend on his own estimate of 
his own works—so I wish to know what my Annie 
truly thinks of them—also your dear sister and Mr. 
Cc Do not let these verses go out of your pos- 
session until you see them in print—as I have sold 
them to the publisher of the coe 








The next letter is without date, but was evident- 
ly written soon after that just quoted from : 


“. .. ANNIE—You will see by this note that I 
am nearly, if not quite, well—so be no longer un- 
easy on my account. I was not so ill as my mother 
supposed, and she is so anxious about me that she 
takes alarm often without cause. It is not so much 
i/l that I have been as depressed in spirits— I can- 
not express to you how terribly I have been suffer- 
ing from gloom. . . . I begin to have a secret terror 
lest I may never behold you again. . . . Abandon 
all hope of seeing me soon. ... You know how 
cheerfully I wrote to you not long ago—about my 
prospects—hopes—how I anticipated being soon out 
of difficulty—well! all seems to be frustrated—at 
least for the present. As usual, misfortunes never 
come single, and I have met one disappointment 
after another. The Columbian Magazine, in the 
first place, failed—then Post’s Union (taking with it 
my principal dependence) ; then the Whig Review 
was forced to stop paying for contributions—then 
the Democratic—then (on account of his oppression 
and insolence) I was obliged to quarrel, finally, with 
; and then, to crown all, the (from 
which I anticipated so much, and with which I had 
made a regular engagement for $10 a week through- 
out the year) has written a circular to correspond- 
ents, pleading poverty and declining to receive any 
more articles. More than this, the S. Z. Messenger, 
which owes me a good deal, cannot pay just yet— 
and altogether I am reduced to Sartain and Graham 
—both very precarious. No doubt, Annie, you at- 
tribute my ‘gloom’ to these events—but you would 
be wrong. It is not in the power of any mere 
worldly consideration, such as these, to depress me. 
. . » No, my sadness is unaccountable, and this makes 
me the more sad. I am full of dark forebodings. 
Nothing cheers or comforts me. My life seems 
wasted—the future looks a dreary blank ; but I will 
struggle on and ‘hope against hope.’ . . . What do 
you think? J have received a letter from Mrs. 
, and such a letter! She says she is about to 
publish a detailed account of a// that occurred be- 
tween us, under guise of romance, with fictitious 
names, &c.—that she will make me appear noble, 
generous, &c., &c.—nothing bad—that she will ‘ do 
justice to my motives,’ &c., &c. She writes to know 
if ‘I have any suggestions to make.’ If I do not 
answer it in a fortnight, the book will go to press as 
it is—and more than all this—she is coming on im- 
mediately fo see me at Fordham. I have not replied 
—shall I? and what? The ‘friend’ who sent the 
lines to the 7. 7. was the friend who loves you best 
—was myself. The so misprinted them that I 




















was resolved to have a true copy. The has 
two of my articles yet-—‘ A Sonnet to My Mother,’ 
and ‘ Landor’s Cottage.’ . . . I have written a bal- 
lad called ‘Annabel Lee,’ which I will send you 
soon. Way do you not send the tale of which you 


spoke ——?” 


To the above Mrs. Clemm appends these words : 
“Thank you a thousand times for your letter, my 
dear Annie. Do not believe Eddy; he has been 
very ill, but is now better. Ithought he would de 
several times. God knows I wish we were both in 
our graves—it would, I am sure, be far better.” 


From the last letter of this series the following 

passages are selected : 
“ ForDHAM, —— June x6. 

“You asked me to write before I started for 
Richmond, and I was to have started last Monday 
(the 11th)}—so, perhaps, you thought me gone, and 
without having written to say ‘good-by ’—but in- 
deed, Annie, / could not have done so. The truth is, 
I have been on the point of starting every day since 
I wrote—and so put off writing until the last mo- 
ment—but I have been disappointed—and can no 
longer refrain from sending you, at least, a few 
lines to let you see why I have been so long silent. 
When 1 can go now is uncertain—but, perhaps, I 
may be off to-morrow, or next day :—all depends 
upon circumstances beyond my control... .” 


On June 29th Poe left his home at Fordham 
never to return; Mrs. Clemm (“ Muddy”) never be- 
held him again. Upon July oth she wrote to ‘“‘ An- 
nie:” ‘‘ Eddy has been gone ten days, and I have 
not heard one word from him. Do you wonder that 
I am distracted? O Annie, Annie, I fear every- 
thing. He left in such wretched spirits. He was 
so much distressed at not hearing from you. . . 
Do you wonder that he has so little confidence in 
any one? Have we not suffered from the blackest 
treachery? . . . Eddy was obliged to go through 
Philadelphia, and how much I fear he has got into 
some trouble there. . . . Before he left home he ar- 
ranged all his papers, and told me what to do with 
them should he die. . . . If Eddy gets to Richmond 
safely and can succeed in what he intends doing, 
we will be relieved of part of our difficulties.” In 
a letter from Mrs. Clemm, of June 30th, she informs 
“Annie” that she has heard from “ Eddy,” and 
that he is now in Richmond. With Poe’s last visit 
to Richmond is connected and concluded one of the 
most romantic episodes of his history. 


1IIl.—MRS. SHELTON. 


Referring to the boyish poet-love of Byron, Ed- 
gar Poe says, “ It was born of the hour, and of the 
| youthful necessity to lcve,” adding that in similar 
circumstances of frequent and unrestricted inter- 
course, such as the children are represented to have 
enjoyed, “it was not merely natural, or merely prob- 
able ; it was as inevitable as destiny itself.” That 





any maiden, not positively repulsive, would have 
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served “sufficiently well as the incarnation of the 
ideal that haunted the fancy of the poet,” he also 
opines, notwithstanding the fact that the affection 
may not have been reciprocated, or “if she felt at 
all, it was only while the magnetism of 4és actual 
presence compelled her to feel.” Finally, with evi- 
dent remembrance of the ideal of Ais own boyhood, 
he deems that ‘‘ He, to her, was a not unhandsome, 
and not ignoble, but somewhat portionless, some- 
what eccentric, young man ;” while ‘‘ she, to him, 
was the Egeria of his dreams ; the Venus Aphrodite 
that sprang, in full and supernal loveliness, from the 
bright foam upon the storm-tormented ocean of his 
thoughts.” 

Reading his own story by these words, how sug- 
gestive and how intensely interesting is it to be 
enabled, owing to the cordial codperation and gen- 
erous frankness of the still living ‘‘ Egeria” of Ed- 
gar Poe’s own boyish passion, to record the inci- 
dents of his first, as it was also his last, love! 

Between the years 1822-'25, Edgar Poe was a 
scholar in a well-known Richmond academy. The 
adopted son and reputed heir of a wealthy Scotch- 
man, the lad—during this period being between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age, and already well- 
grounded in general education from several years’ 
tuition in England—was enabled to make no mean 
figure among his fellow-students. His memory is 
still cherished by some of them for his classical at- 
tainments, his athletic feats, and for a certain mag- 
netic, rather than sympathetic, influence which he 
exercised upon them. Foremost among those, how- 
ever, who fell more completely under the spell of his 
nobler qualities was a little maiden, but a year or 
two younger than himself. Elmira Royster’s parents 
lived opposite to the Allans in Richmond, and in the 
usual course of events she made the acquaintance 
of their adopted son. Edgar, she says, “ was a beau- 
tiful boy ; he was not very talkative, and his general 
manner was sad, but when he did talk his conversa- 
tion was very pleasant. He was devoted to the first 
Mrs. Allan, and she to him. Of his own parents he 
never spoke. I have seen his brother Henry, who 
was in the navy. He had very few associates, but 
he was very intimate with Ebenezer Berling, a 
widow's son, of about the same age as himself. 
Berling was an interesting, intelligent young man, 
but somewhat inclined to dissipation. They used to 
visit our house together very frequently.” Berling, 
it may be mentioned, was to have accompanied Poe 
when he started for Europe to offer his services to 
the Greek insurgents, but died before the departure 
of the poet, who had to journey to Europe alone. 

“‘ Edgar,” continues the lady, ‘‘was warm and 
zealous in any cause he was interested in, being 
enthusiastic and impulsive. He had strong preju- 
dices, and hated everything coarse and unrefined. 
I can still remember him saying to me, when an 
acquaintance made an unladylike remark, ‘I am 
surprised you should associate with any one who 
could make such a remark !’ 


“‘He was very generous. He drew beautifully, 





and drew a pencil likeness of me in a few minutes. 
He was passionately fond of music... . It di 
tresses me greatly when I see anything scurrilous 
written about him. Do not believe a tenth part of 
what is said. It is chiefly produced by jealousy 
and envy. I have the greatest respect for his mem- 
ory. . . . Our acquaintance was kept up until he left 
to go to the university, and during the time he was 
at the university he wrote to me frequently. But my 
father intercepted the letters because we were too 
young—for no other reason. I was between fifteen 
and sixteen when we were engaged. I was not 
aware that he had written to me from the university 
until after I was married, when I was seventeen, to 
Mr. Shelton.” 


Many years passed by; Mr. Shelton died, and 
left his widow wealthy. Of Poe she lost sight for 
years. At last, in the summer of 1849, he returned 
to the scenes of his childhood, and, again in Rich- 
mond, called upon his boyhood’s love. Mrs. Shelton 
thus describes the meeting : 


“T was ready to go to church, when a servant 

entered and told me that a gentleman in the parlor 
wished to see me. I went down and was amazed 
at seeing him” (i. e., Poe), “ but knew him instant- 
ly. He came up to me in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and said, ‘Oh! £/mira, is it you?’ I told 
him I was going to church, that I never let any- 
thing interfere with that, and that he must call again. 
. . « When he did call again he renewed his ad- 
dresses. I laughed; he looked away serious, and 
said he was in earnest, and had been thinking 
about it for a long time. When I found out that 
he was very serious, I became serious also, and told 
him that, if he would not take a positive denial, he 
must give me time to consider. He answered, ‘A 
love that hesitated was not a love forhim.’ . . . But 
he stayed a long time, and was very pleasant and 
cheerful. He came to visit me frequently. .. . I 
went with him to the ‘ Exchange Concert-Room,’ 
and heard him read. . . . When he was going away 
he begged me to marry him, and promised he would 
be everything I could desire. He said, when he 
left, that he was going to New York to wind up 
some business matters, and that he would return to 
Richmond as soon as he had accomplished it, al- 
though he said, at the same time, that he had a pre- 
sentiment he should never see me any more. . 
I was not engaged to him, but there was a partial 
understanding. . . . He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. He was one of the most fasci- 
nating and refined men I ever knew. I never saw 
him under the influence of wine. I admired him 
more than any man I ever knew.” 

Nothing can be added to this history of the po- 
et’s first and his last love, which the gracious kind- 
ness of the lady concerned permits us to use. A 
week after parting from Mrs. Shelton, Edgar Poe 
was found unconscious and dying in the streets of 
Baltimore. 
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MRS. GAINSBOROUGH’S DIAMONDS. 


I. 
“ UPERB! I don’t know when I have seen 


finer, Tom, really !” 

“Ah!” said Tom, complacently handling his 
left whisker. ‘‘ And,” he added, after a moment or 
two—“ and thereby hangs a tale!” 

It was after dinner—after one of Tom Gains- 
borough’s snug, inimitable little dinners: only we 
three—Tom, his wife, and myself, and a couple of 
negro attendants, as well trained and less overpow- 
ering than the best of the native English stock ; and 
that charming dining-room, just big enough, just 
cool enough, soft-carpeted, clear-walled, and the 
steady, white radiance of the Argand burners de- 
scending upon the damask table-cloth, crowned with 
fruits and flowers ; and an agreeable shadow over 
the rest of the room, so that those sable servitors 
could perform their noiseless evolutions unseen ; and 
a pervading sense of unconscious good-breeding and 
unobtrusive wealth ; and—but I will not speak of 
the china ; I will not descant upon Tom's wines ; I 
don’t wish to make other people envious. Only it 
was all inexpressibly good, from fascinating Mrs. 
Gainsborough and her diamonds, down. 

I felt a peculiar interest in Mrs. Gainsborough, 
because, in addition to her other attractions, she was 
a countrywoman of mine—that is to say, an Ameri- 
can. She was brunette, slender, graceful, with a 
weird expression of the eyes under straight, black 
eyebrows, an expression which somehow suggested 
mesmerism—or perhaps a liability on her part to be 
mesmerized ; faultless throat and shoulders, and hands 
and wrists that she could talk with, almost. Where 
had Tom found her? I never had thought of asking 
him ; she was a Virginian, very likely—an “F. F. 
V."—and they had doubtless met upon the Conti- 
nent, This was the first occasion on which I had 
seen her in her diamonds. Indeed, Tom and she 
had only been married a year or two, and had been 
settled in that dijou residence of theirs scarcely six 
months, and this was but my third or fourth dinner 
there. Well, her diamonds became her, and she 
them ; they somehow matched that weird light in 
her eyes, and I told Tom as much when, after din- 
ner, she withdrew and left us over our wine. 

“ And thereby hangs a tale,” repeated he, thought- 
fully reaching his hand toward the decanter and fill- 
ing my glass and his own. 

Now, it seemed to me entirely in accordance with 
young Mrs. Gainsborough’s ‘‘ style” that there should 
have been something odd and romantic in the cir- 
cumstances of her first acquaintance with Tom, and 
that diamonds should be mixed up with it. There- 
fore, I was more than willing to give ear to the 
strange story which he proceeded to relate to me. 
Imagine the servants dismissed, a fresh lump of coal 
in the grate, the decanter between us, and our legs 


1 Copyright by Julian Hawthorne. 





and elbows disposed in the most comfortable manner 
possible. Then, this is the story. 


Il. 


THE diamonds, you must know, have been ever 
so long in our family. It is said they were brought 
from India, in the time of Marco Polo, by an ances- 
tor of mine. But that is neither here nor there; 
and sure enough, they were only put into their pres- 
ent shape quite recently. I can remember when 
half of them were uncut, or cut in some barbarous, 
Oriental manner, picturesque enough, but not fash- 
ionable. And some were mounted as nose-rings, 
some as clasps, some in the hilts of daggers, and in 
all sorts of other ways. When I was a child, I was 
sometimes allowed to play with some of the loose 
ones, as a treat; until, at last, I contrived to lose 
one of the biggest. You may not believe it, but the 
governor actually horsed me and gave me a birch- 
ing ; and the diamonds were locked up from that 
day. It was only a few years ago that my dear 
mother, now no more, got them out, and insisted 
upon their being made up into a regular set by some 
skillful jeweler. We were thinking of going to 
Rome at the time, to spend six or eight months, 
and the first idea was to give the job to Castellani. 
But then it appeared that my mother had got her 
eye fixed upon a certain man in Paris, who: she had 
been told was the first lapidary in Europe. He, and 
none but he, should set our diamonds. You know 
my mother generally had her way, and she had it in 
this case. The fellow certainly did understand his 
business ; his work was well done, as you may have 
noticed this evening. A queer, pale, nervous little 
chap he was ; not a Frenchman at all, but a Saxon, 
born in Dresden, I believe, or some village in that 
neighborhood. His name was Rudolph—Heinrich 
Rudolph. He lived and worked in a little dark 
shop in the Latin Quarter. 

He and I became quite intimate. You see, I had 
been commissioned to attend to this diamond busi- 
ness, and to remain in Paris until it was done. I 
was to watch it through all its stages, and be sure 
that my mother’s directions regarding the style of 
the setting were accurately followed. When all was 
finished, I was to pay the bill and bring the dia- 
monds on to Rome, where the family would by that 
time be established. Well, I was a young fellow, 
just feeling my oats, and probably I was not much 
cast down at the prospect of spending a month or 
two alone in Paris, as you might suppose. But I 
doubt whether I should have attended to my osten- 
sible business so faithfully as I actually did, had I 
not been so greatly taken with my little friend Ru- 
dolph. He and I twigged one another, as boys say, 
from the first. I used to sit and watch him work 
for hours at a time; and as he worked he would 
talk, and very queer, captivating talk a good deal of 
it was. He was a thorough artist and enthusiast, 
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and seemed to care for nothing outside of his profes- 
sion. He did not appear to me to be in the way of 
making much money, and it occurred to me that it 
might be acceptable were I, in an unobtrusive way, 
to introduce him to some wealthy customers. I 
knew few people in Paris; but there was a Mr. 
Birchmore, an American gentleman, staying at my 
hotel, with whom I had foregathered over a cup of 
coffee and a cigar once or twice ; he was a handsome, 
middle-aged man, with an atmosphere of refined 
affluence about him such as would have befitted a 
duke. Not a bit like your traditional Yankee; in 
fact, I’m not sure that I should have suspected him, 
if I hadn’t seen his address—‘“ Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, U.S. A.”—in the hotel-register about a 
week after my arrival. He was an agreeable man 
enough, though not at all the sort to take liberties 
with ; however, I made up my mind that I would 
get him to Rudolph’s on the first pretext that of- 
fered. 

Well, I had an excellent pretext before long. 
Mr. Birchmore came into the café one afternoon, 
with rather an annoyed look, and made some in- 
quiries of the waiter. Frangois raised his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders ; there was some further 
conference, and then he and Mr. Birchmore began 
searching about the floor of the room. It presently 
transpired that he had lost a diamond out of his 
ring, which had contained three matched brilliants. 
It was nowhere to be found. 

“TI don’t mind the loss of the stone itself,” said 
Mr. Birchmore, at last, sitting down near my table ; 
“but it’s one of a set, matched with great difficulty, 
and I'm afraid I may never replace it.” 

Here was my opportunity. I set forth the wis- 
dom, skill, and resources, of my little Saxon friend 
in glowing colors ; mentioned the work he was doing 
for me, and declared that, if any man in Europe 
could help Mr. Birchmore to repair his loss, Ru- 
dolph was he. Mr. Birchmore at first paid little 
heed to my representations ; but finally I induced 
him to accompany me to the Latin Quarter, and at 
least make the attempt. The next morning, accord- 
ingly, we set forth ; and, as we sauntered along the 
wide, pleasant boulevards, our conversation became 
more free and affable than it had been hitherto. I 
found my companion could be exceedingly entertain- 
ing when he chose it, and had a vast fund of experi- 
ence and adventure to draw upon. He had been 
almost everywhere ; he had made himself familiar 
with all varieties of civilized and uncivilized men ; as 
a matter of course, too, he was a versatile linguist. 
The only direction in which he gave any evidence of 
comparative deficiency was in that of literature and 
the fine arts. His life had been essentially an active 
one ; he cared little for Tennyson and Swinburne, 
for Matthew Arnold and Carlyle. He had, however, 
read and appreciated “ Macbeth,” and some other of 





tined to become more intimate and prolonged than I 
had any idea of then. As I have intimated, Mr. 
Birchmore was quite frank and open in his talk, ex- 
cept upon one topic—himself. Of his inner life and 
circumstances I could learn nothing. Though he 
never was obtrusively reticent, yet he contrived never 
to refer to his own private affairs. I could not satis- 
fy myself whether he were married or single, whether 
he were a Catholic or atheist—hardly whether he 
were rich or poor. Some shadow of grief, some in- 
cubus of fear or calamity, seemed to overwhelm him 
and impose silence. The most I could do was to 
draw inferences; and my inference was that he was 
a bachelor, a millionaire, a skeptic, and a man who, 
at some period of his life, had committed, either de- 
liberately or by force of circumstances, a terrible 
crime! You will see presently how far my estimate 
was from the truth, or how near to it. 

However, I am anticipating, as it is. We arrived 
in due time at Rudolph’s little shop, and I intro- 
duced him to Birchmore. I had previously told the 
latter about my diamonds, and now I made Rudolph 
produce them, The man of the world examined the 
gems with evident interest, and with a knowledge of 
their value and qualities which surprised me, and 
caused the little jeweler to eye my friend with a 
keenness that I took to indicate jealousy. 

“These are all Indian stones,” was Birchmore’s 
“There is not an American among 
them—or, stay! What is this? neither an American 
nor an Indian! An African, I declare, and one of 
the finest I have seen!” 

“ Der Herr hat Recht!” muttered Rudolph, with 
a glance at me. ‘Er versteht ja alles.” 

“You know German? He says what you don’t 
know about diamonds isn’t worth knowing,” I put in. 
Birchmore nodded with a half smile. 

“IT ought to know something about precious 
stones,” he said. ‘‘ I spent three years in a diamond- 
mine, for one thing.” He seemed on the point of 
saying more, but checked himself, and went on scru- 
tinizing the stones, most of which were already in 
their new setting. ‘‘A costly parure that,” he re- 
marked, at length. “It wouldn’t sell for a penny 
under thirty thousand pounds.” 

‘Five hundred and eighty-five thousand francs, 
with the setting,” replied Rudolph, to whom the words 
had been addressed. ‘ Monsieur’s estimate would 
have been correct, but that this stone here is a little 
off color, and this one has a slight flaw, which is now 
in part concealed by the setting.” 

“You travel under proper precautions, I trust?” 
said Birchmore, after a pause, turning gravely to me. 
“T know the confidence you young fellows have in 
your courage and cleverness ; but a dozen or a score 
of thieves might conspire together for such a prize as 
this, and against their skill and address no single man 
would stand a chance. Ah! I know something of it. 


first remark. 


Shakespeare’s plays; and he was well acquainted | I was robbed once.” 


with several of the romances of ‘‘ Unabashed Defoe.” 


“Do tell me about it!” I exclaimed, with an im- 


I did not discover all this in the course of that one | pulsive betrayal of interest that made me smile the 
stroll over to the Latin Quarter, but it leaked out | next moment. 


during our subsequent acquaintance, which was des- 


“ Another time,” said he, shaking his head ; and 
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presently he added, “You will pardon me for pre- 
suming to counsel you?” 

‘* My dear sir, I am much obliged to you. My 
idea is that the simplest precautions are the best. I 
shall carry the stones in an inner pocket, and I shall 
goarmed. Noone will suspect me ; and, if I am at- 
tacked, I shall make a good defense, at all events.” 

Mr. Birchmore said nothing more, and indeed 
seemed scarcely to listen to my remarks. I now sug- 
gested to him that he might show Rudolph his ring. 
He put his hand to his waistcoat-pocket, and gave a 
half-suppressed ejaculation of disappointment and 
annoyance. He had left the ring at home! 

“No matter; I will call to-morrow, Herr Ru- 
dolph,” he observed. “I’ve no doubt I shall find 
what I want here, if anywhere. Good-morning— 
that is, if you are ready, Mr. Gainsborough? By-the- 
way, Rudolph, I suppose you put your treasures in a 
safe at night?” 

“Oh, by all means, Herr,” replied the little Saxon. 
“ And I have a watchman also, who guards all night 
long.” 

“A prudent fellow: yes, that will do,” mur- 
mured Mr. Birchmore, in an undertone to himself. 
Then, with a parting nod and smile, to which the 
jeweler did not respond, he sauntered out, I follow- 
ing him. We walked back to the hotel. I did not 
see him again until after dinner, when he offered me 
a cigar; and when we had smoked together awhile 
in silence, he said, abruptly— 

** T’ve found that stone.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“ The diamond out of my ring. In my trouser- 
pocket, of all places in the world! Fell out while I 
was groping for my keys, I suppose. Sorry to have 
raised false hopes in your friend Rudolph. By-the- 
way, he’ll have finished that job of yours before very 
long?” 

“Tn about a week, I fancy. I shall be sorry to 
leave Paris.” 

“Yes? Well, it is a nice place ; but one gets 
tired of the nicest places in time. I do. I like to 
be moving.” 

“T shall have a month to spend on my way to 
Rome. This is almost my first experience of the 
Continent. I wish I hadsome traveling companion 
who knew the ropes.” This hint I let fall in the hope 
that he might propose to join me ; but, as he made 
no rejoinder, I at length ventured to put it more 
plainly. I gave a rough sketch of the route I pro- 
posed to follow, asked his opinion upon it, and final- 
ly said that, should his inclination lead him also in 
that direction, I should be very glad of his com- 
pany. 
“Well, sir, I’m obliged to you,” replied Mr. 
Birchmore, after a pause of some moments. “ You 
couldn’t pay a man a better compliment than to ask 
him to travel with you; and I would accept your 
offer as frankly and fearlessly 2s you make it, only 
—well, the fact is, I’m not so entirely at my own 
disposal as I may appear to you to be. I have been 
through a good many experiences in life, and some 
of the consequences are upon me still. When you 





have reached my age—if you ever do reach it—you 
will understand me better. I suppose I may be fif- 
teen years your senior; well, fifteen years means a 
good deal—a good deal.” He puffed a meditative 
cloud or two, and then added: ‘‘ You’re not hurt? 
You see how it is? I would really like to accom- 
pany you—but I can’t.” 

Of course, I warmly disavowed all resentment, 
and felt inwardly ashamed of having forced him, by 
the freedom of my advances, into making this expla- 
nation. Meanwhile, I could not help liking him bet- 
ter than ever, and feeling more than ever interested, 
not to say curious, about him. It was now certain 
that some mystery or other attached to him. I cast 
covert glances at him, in the vain attempt to read 
something of his secret through his outward aspect. 
But he was inscrutable, or, rather, there was nothing 
especially noticeable in him. His face, as I have 
said, was handsome in its contours ; he wore a heavy 
mustache, and a short, pointed beard on his chin. 
His forehead was wide across the temples, but low ; 
and dark-brown hair, rather stiff, and streaked here 
and there with gray, grew thickly over his head. 
His hands were large, and hairy up to the second 
joints of the fingers, but they were finely and pow- 
erfully formed, and the fingers tapered beautifully, 
with nails smoothly cut and polished. In figure he 
was above the medium size, and appeared strongly 
built, though he had complained to me more than 
once of rheumatism or some other bodily failing. 
In walking, he took rather short steps for a tall man, 
and without any swaying of the shoulders ; his hands 
being generally thrust in the side-pockets of his coat, 
and his face inclined toward the ground. But his 
eyes, large, bright, and restless, were his most re- 
markable feature. They appeared to take note of 
everything ; they were seldom fixed, and never in- 
trospective. Compared with the general immobility 
of the rest of his countenance, these eyes of Mr. 
Birchmore seemed to have a life of their own—and 
a very intense and watchful one. Whenever they 
met mine fully (which was but seldom, and then 
only for a moment at a time) I was conscious of a 
kind of start or thrill, as if a fine spray of icy water 
had swept my face. What had those eyes looked 
upon? or what was it that lurked behind them? 

“We may run across each other again—hope we 
may,” said Mr. Birchmore, when I shook hands with 
him at parting, a few days later. ‘‘ Glad to have 
met you, Mr. Gainsborough—very glad, sir.” 

“Thanks; I am glad to have met you. Your 
acquaintance has profited me not a little.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mr. Birchmore, with a 
smile, and one of those startling, straightforward 
glances into my eyes—“‘as to that, the profit will 
have been mutual, to say the least of it. Good- 
by!” 

Il. 

MY route to Italy was rather a roundabout one. 
Instead of running down to Marseilles, and so on 
via Civita Vecchia to Rome, I set off eastward, and 
crossed Germany, passing through Cologne, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and Nuremberg; thence I pro- 
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ceeded to Leipsic, and at length brought up in Dres- 
den. It was my intention to go from there south- 
ward through Switzerland to Venice, and thus to 
make my approach to the Eternal City. 

Dresden, however, detained me longer than I 
had expected. It was in August that I reached it: 
there were not many people in town, but I was de- 
lighted with the Gallery, with the picturesque sweep 
of the river, and with the green shade and good mu- 
sic of the Grosser Garten. There were several 
charming drives, too, in the neighborhood ; and as 
for the beer, it was really a revelation to a man who 
had never known anything less heavy and solid than 
Allsop’s pale ale. 

I had put up at the Hotel de Saxe, a broad-sided 
old building on one side of a large, irregular “ Platz,” 
called, I believe, the Neumarkt. My landlord, who 
was a young gentleman of great personal attractions, 
interested himself a good deal about my amusements ; 
and one day he happened to ask me whether I had 
visited a region known as Saxon Switzerland. This, 
it appeared, was a mountainous district some twenty 
miles up the Elbe, in which was solved the problem 
of putting the greatest amount of romantic pictu- 
resqueness into the smallest possible compass. It 
was a land of savage rocks, wild precipices, and pro- 
found gorges, conveniently grouped within the limits 
of a good day’s tramp. It comprised all the sublime 
and startling features of your Yosemite Valley in Cali- 
fornia, with an area about equal to the summit of 
one of the table-bluffs in that region. 

I packed my valise for a sojourn of two or three 
days among these pocket Alps, put my diamonds in 
that secure inner pocket, and took a drosky for 
the railway-station. The trip to Schandau (the prin- 
cipal village of Saxon Switzerland) can also be made 
by steamer ; but, after discussing the pros and cons 
of rival routes with my host of the hotel the evening 
previous, I had decided to go by rail, which pro- 
vides nearly half as much pretty scenery as the river- 
road, and takes up less than a fourth as much time. 
I alighted at the station-door somewhat late, and, 
having given my trunk in charge of a porter, was 
hurrying to get my ticket, when my attention was 
caught by a young lady, who was standing on the 
platform in an attitude that bespoke suspense and 
anxiety. Her veil was down, but, from the slender 
elegance of her figure and the harmonious perfec- 
tion of her costume, I could not doubt that her face 
was beautiful. Evidently, she was not a German; 
had she been a thought less tastefully dressed, I 
should have said she was an English girl ; as it was, 
she might be either an Austrian or an American. 
Even then, I rather inclined to the latter hypothesis. 

She appeared to be entirely alone ; but she was 
scanning with ill-concealed eagerness the crowd that 
was entering the station, as if in search of a familiar 
face. When her glance fell upon me, I fancied that 
she took an impulsive step in my direction; but 
she checked herself immediately, and looked away. 
While I was hastily debating within myself whether 
or not it would be “the thing” for me to go up and 
ask her if she needed any assistance, I saw a Dienst- 





mann or carrier come up the steps, and, taking off his 
cap, deliver her a note. She tore it nervously open, 
threw back her veil impatiently, and ran her eyes 
over the contents. Beautiful she was, indeed! My 
anticipations had been behind the truth on that 
score. Such strange, mystical, dark eyes under- 
neath level, black eyebrows I had never seen. But 
just then there was an expression of dismay and 
distress in them that made me half forget to remem- 
ber their fascination. 

She now addressed the carrier, seemingly in bro- 
ken German, for he evidently did not well undez- 
stand her, and the answer he made appeared to in- 
crease her embarrassment. Her slender foot tapped 
the stone pavement ; she read the note once more, 
crushed it up in her hand, and then her arms fell 
listlessly at her sides with an air almost of despair. 
She looked this way and that helplessly. 

By this time several persons besides myself had 
observed her bewilderment, and I thought I per- 
ceived that a certain fat old Jew, wearing a number 
of glittering rings and a very massive watch-chain, 
was inclined to take advantage of it. This decided 
me on my course of action: I came quickly forward, 
as if I had just caught sight of her, and, lifting my 
hat with an air of respectful acquaintanceship, I said, 
in French : 

“ If mademoiselle will permit me, I may perhaps 
be of some use?” 

Her veil, either accidentally or of design, dropped 
again over her face as she turned it toward me. I 
knew that she was scrutinizing me with a woman’s 
intuitive insight, and I tried to look as guileless and 
respectful as I am sure I felt. In a moment she 
asked : 

“ Monsieur est-il Francais ?” 

“I’m an Englishman,” I answered, blushing a 
little, I dare say, at her implied criticism of my im- 
perfect accent. 

‘*Oh, Iam glad! I, too, am almost English—I 
am American. But I don’t know how I can be 
helped, really.” 

“Some friend has missed an appointment ?” 

“Yes, indeed! Oh, dear! it’s worse than that. 
It’s my father.” 

“ You were going by the train?” 

“ There has been some stupid mistake. I’m sure 
I don’t know what I shall do, We had arranged to 
start at ten o’clock this morning, and I started first, 
because I wanted to do some shopping on the way 
down. I understood that we were to rendezvous 
here. But he did not come at ten, and I sent a 
Dienstmann to the hotel; and now he has brought 
word from the hotel-keeper that papa started by the 
ten-o’clock steamboat. I had not understood that it 
was to be the steamboat, you see ; and I’m left here 
all alone.” 

“ But if you took the next train, you would still 
arrive two or three hours before him ; that is—may 
I ask where you were going ?” 

“ Oh, I think Schandau is the name of the place.” 

“Schandau? Oh, then it’s all right. There isa 
train starts immediately.” 
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“ Yes—but—no ; I’m afraid I can’t do that.” 

I was puzzled. 

“Perhaps you would like to telegraph him to 
come back here for you?” 

“I don’t know where to telegraph, so that he 
would get it; besides— But, excuse me, sir—you 
are very kind ; but I won’t trouble you with my af- 
fairs. I dare say I shall get on very well.” 

She turned away with a slight bow ; but she was 
so evidently nonplused that I determined to make 
another effort to gain her confidence. There was 
not much time to lose, the first bell was already 
ringing. 

“Tam going on to Schandau,” I said. “If you 
like, I will send you back to your hotel in a dros- 
ky, and, when I get to Schandau, I will hunt up 
your father, and tell him the mistake he has made. 
Here is my card.” 

She looked at it, and her manner at once changed. 
A half-repressed smile glimmered on her face. I 
felt that we were on a right footing at last, though 
I could not at the time understand how it had hap- 
pened. 

“T will confess to you, Mr. Gainsborough,” she 
said, glancing up at me with a charming trustfulness 
in her manner. ‘‘ My papa is so forgetful. We 
were not coming back to Dresden. After Schandau 
we were going on to Prague ; and he has gone off 
with all our luggage, and—and he has left me with- 
out even any money to buy my ticket! At least, I 
did have enough, but I spent it all in my shop- 
ping.” 

This cleared up matters at once. 

** How stupid of me not to have seen it all be- 
fore!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Now we have just time to 
get the train.” 

I hurried her on with me as I spoke, bought our 
tickets in the twinkling of an eye, and, without. wait- 
ing for the change, convoyed her rapidly across the 
platform, and, with the assistance of a guard, we 
found ourselves safely ensconced in a first-class car- 
riage just as the train moved off. My beautiful com- 
panion, breathless, smiling, and yet seemingly a little 
frightened, sank back on the cushions, and felt for 
the fan at her girdle. I wished to give her plenty 
of time to recover her composure, and to feel assured 
that I had no intention of taking undue advantage 
of our position ; so, having arranged the windows to 
suit her convenience, I betook myself to the other 
end of the carriage, and diligently stared at the 
prospect for fully five minutes. Nature could en- 
dure no more, and, at the end of that time, I was 
fain to change my posture. I stole a glance at my 
fair American. She, too, was absorbed in the pros- 
pect on her side, which consisted at the moment of a 
perpendicular cutting about ten feet distant from her 
window. Her attitude as she sat there was the per- 
fection of feminine grace. Her left hand, loosely 
holding the fan, drooped on her lap; her sleeve, 
slightly pushed up, revealed the lovely curve of her 
arm and wrist. I am a particular admirer of beauti- 
ful wrists and hands, and here I saw my ideal. How 
exquisitely the glove fitted, and how artistically the 





color harmonized with the rest of hercostume! The 
other little hand supported her chin. I could just 
see the rounded outline of her small cheek, and the 
movement of the dark eyelash projecting beyond it. 
Beneath her hat the black hair turned in a careless 
coil, and charming little downy curls nestled in the 
nape of her neck. She was a thorough brunette, 
pale, and yet pervaded with warm color. Beneath 
the skirt of her crisp dress peeped the pointed toe 
of an ineffable little boot, which occasionally lifted 
itself and tapped the floor softly. Suddenly, in the 
midst of my admiring inspection, she turned round 
upon me, and our eyes met. There was an instant’s 
constraint, and then we both laughed, and the con- 
straint passed away, not to return. 

“I was going to ask you,” said I, “ whether you 
wouldn’t prefer sitting on this side? You will find 
the river better worth looking at than that stone- 
wall.” 

“T am under your orders, sir, for the present ; 
you put me here ; and now if you tell me I am to go 
elsewhere, I shall obey.” 

She rose as she spoke; the jolting of the carriage 
caused her to lose her balance ; I held out my hand 
to assist her, and so she tottered across and seated 
herself opposite me. 

“ Now are you satisfied?” she asked, demurely, 
folding her hands in her lap, and sending a flash into 
me from those mystical eyes. 

“Ves, indeed, if you are. Did you ever travel 
this way before?” 

“*If you mean, alone with a gentleman I never 
met before—no.” 

**Oh, what I mean was—” 

“T know—I didn’t mean to make fun. Yes, I 
believe I was in this part of the country once, when 
I was a very little girl: that was before I went to 
the convent, you know.” 

“ To the convent?” 

She gave a charming impromptu laugh. 

“*T wasn’t quite a nun—I didn’t want to make 
you believe that! Only I was brought up in a con- 
vent near Paris ; educated there, as many young la- 
dies are. I was there seven years—wasn’t that 
long ?—and I only got out a little while ago.” 

“Tt must have been awfully dull.” 

“ Oh, I liked it in a sort of way ; they were very 
kind to me there ; but then I didn’t know how pleas- 
ant it was outside! You would never believe how 
delightful the world is if you were only told about 
it. My papa used to tell me about it sometimes ; 
and he is a great traveler—he has been everywhere. 
But I didn’t realize it until I saw for myself.” 

“Have you been to America since leaving the 
convent ?” 

“Oh, yes. I went to New York, and saw my 
cousins there. Papa went with me, but he came 
back to Paris first, and I followed later. I met him 
again in Parisonly aweekago. He will be surprised 
to see you here, Mr. Gainsborough. What a funny 
way you have chosen to go from Paris to Rome— 


through Dresden !” 
“Yes, I—but, by-the-by, how did you know I 
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was going to Rome? and why will your papa be sur- 
prised—?” 

Again she laughed, and regarded me with so de- 
lightfully mischievous a glance that I felt convinced 
I must in some way be making a fool of myself. 
What did it all mean? I bit my lip, and the color 
came into my face from provocation at my own evi- 
dent thick-headedness. 

“* If you had only waited a little longer in Paris,” 
she continued, still smiling enigmatically, “ perhaps 
we might have met in a more regular way, and per- 
haps, then, you would have let me have had a look 
at your—diamonds !” 

My diamonds! That explained the mystery in a 
flash. 

“*Ts your father Mr. Birchmore?” 

“Tam Miss Birchmore, if you please, sir. You 
never asked me for my card, and I didn’t like to 
force iton you. It was so kind of you to take me 
on trust, without making sure that I was all right 
first. Ithought Englishmen were more cautious and 
reserved.” 

I could now join in the laugh against myself with 
full appreciation of the excellence of the jest. Mr. 
Birchmore, then, had been a married man, after all. 
Of course he was; why had I not before remarked 
the strong family likeness between him and his 
daughter? Take her on trust, forsooth! How I 
longed to retort that I was ready to take her for bet- 
ter for worse, then and there, if she would have me. 
If she were a fair specimen of American girls, what a 
nation of houris they must be, indeed ! But, then, they 
were not all brought up in French convents. It was 
that that added to Miss Birchmore the last irresistible 
charm. That it was that gave her that naiveté, that 
innocent frankness, that unconscious freedom. And 
this lovely creature had actually known me, by re- 
port, before we met. Her father had told her of me, 
and evidently he had not given me a bad character. 
And this accounted for the favorable change in her 
manner when she saw my card. Well, it was alto- 
gether delightful; I had been guided by a happy 
destiny ; thank Fortune, I had so conducted myself 
as at least not to prejudice Miss Birchmore against 
me. Verily good manners are never thrown away ; 
and, moreover, I prided myself (as I fancy most gen- 
tlemen do) on my ability to detect a true lady at a 
glance. 

We now resumed our conversation on a still more 
confidential footing than heretofore. Miss Birch- 
more related many amusing anecdotes of her late ex- 
perience in New York, as well as of her earlier days 
in the convent, and even some passages of her child- 
life previous to the latter epoch. I observed, how- 
ever, that ever and anon she would check herself, 
seeming to pass over certain passages in her history 
in silence ; and this reminded me of the similar be- 
havior which I had noted in her father. That secret 
—that mystery—whatever it was—that weighed upon 
him—had cast its shadow over her young heart like- 
wise. Honestly did I sympathize with her unknown 
trouble, and ardently did I long—all vulgar curiosity 
aside—to have the knowledge of it imparted to me. 








Few calamities are so heavy as that, by earnest and 
friendly help, they may not be lightened. What 
could it be? In vain I asked myself that question. 
Here was this lovely girl, in the first fresh bloom of 
existence, just beginning to taste, with eager, un- 
cloyed palate, all the sweet joys and novelties of life 
—health, youth, a happy temperament, and ample 
wealth, ranked on her side; and yet this bitterness 
of a misfortune, not by rights her own, must needs 
communicate its blighting influence to her! It was 
tragical to think of. Yes, ever and anon I could 
mark its traces in her vivid face and winning bear- 
ing: a passing gloom of sadness in those wonderful 
eyes ; a quiver of apprehension about the lips; an 
involuntary gesture of nervousness or lassitude ; 
many trifling signs, scarcely perceptible, perhaps, to 
a regard less keen and watchful than mine had al- 
ready become. Already? but time in an acquaint- 
ance like this is not to be measured by hours or min- 
utes, It is a trite saying, and yet how true, that 
those who are under the influence of a strong emo- 
tion may live years in a few heart-beats. 

“ Please—oh, please don’t look so solemn, Mr. 
Gainsborough! What has happened? I should 
think, to look at you, that you had been robbed of 
your diamonds at the very least !” 

“No; they are safe enough,” said I, calling up 
as cheerful a tone and aspect as I could muster, and 
putting my hand over the inner pocket as I spoke. 
“ Are you fond of diamonds ?” 

‘*Qh! did you ever hear of a girl who wasn’t? I 
think there is nothing so beautiful! Papa has a 
great many, but he says I mustn’t wear them until 
after Iam married. Isn’t that hard ?” 

“But perhaps you think of being married before 
long ?” I*inquired, with positively a jealous throb at 
my heart. 

“No; that’s the trouble; I know I shall never 
be married.” These words were uttered in a lower 
and graver tone, and once more I thought I could 
discern the flitting traces of that mysterious melan- 
choly. But she brightened up when I said: 

** Well, he won’t object to your seeing my dia- 
monds, at any rate ; not even to your putting them 
on, perhaps !” 

‘* Just for a minute—may I? that will be splen- 
did! Papa says that some of them are the finest he 
ever saw.” 

“For longer than a minute, Miss Birchmore, if 
you are willing—I mean if he—” What did I mean, 
pray? Was I going to make an offer of my hand, 
heart, and diamonds, on less than an hour’s acquaint- 
ance, in a railway-carriage ? and wa: I going to for- 
get that the diamonds did not belong to me at all, 
but to my respected mother, who would probably see 
me cut off with a shilling before granting me the 
disposal of them? Luckily for my self-possession 
and self-respect, the train drew up just then at the 
station known as “ Krippen,” on the bank of the 
river immediately opposite Schandau. The guard 
opened the door; we alighted, and the first person 
we saw was Mr. Birchmore, and close behind him a 
short, ungainly, beetle-browed fellow, a valet or 
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footman apparently, with a camp-stool, an umbrella, 
and a small basket of fruit on his arm, 
IV. 

Mr. BIRCHMORE shook my hand cordially, yet I 
fancied that he betrayed signs of embarrassment or 
uneasiness. He seemed glad to meet me on my own 
account, and yet to feel constrained by my presence. 
Had he any reason for wishing to conceal from me 
the fact that he had adaughter? It now occurred to 
me for the first time that in her conversation with me 
Miss Birchmore had never alluded to her mother. 
Perhaps her mother was dead—had died in her 
child’s infancy. Perhaps the silence concerning her 
arose from some other and less avowable cause ; there 
might be some matrimonial disgrace or tragedy at the 
bottom of the father’s and daughter's reserve. The 
idea had a certain plausibility, and yet I found it un- 
satisfactory. The true explanation of the mystery 
might not be worse than this, but I fancied it must 
be different—it must be something more unusual and 
strange. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” said I, for the 
sake of saying something, as we descended the steps 
down the river embankment to the ferry-boat. 

“‘The world is not so large a place as people 
pretend,” replied Mr. Birchmore. ‘‘ Have you been 
long in Dresden ?” 

“A week or so. I've been doing the neighbor- 
hood, and was told that Saxon Switzerland must not 
be left out of the list. I came near going by the 
boat—” Here I suddenly recollected that if Mr. 
Birchmore had gone by boat, as his daughter said he 
had, his presence in Schandau before us was wholly 
inexplicable. ‘‘ How did you manage to get here so 
quickly?” I exclaimed ; “the steamer can’t be due 
for three hours yet !” 

He looked at me in apparent perplexity, and Miss 
Birchmore, too, seemed taken aback rather than shar- 
ing my own astonishment. There was a pause of a 
few moments ; then she said, in a low, hurried tone : 

“You know, papa, I got word that, from some 
misunderstanding, you had taken the steamer instead 
of the train.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” he rejoined, with a short laugh ; 
“TI see the difficulty. You must look upon me, I 
suppose, as a sort of magician, able to transport my- 
self about the country on some new telegraphic prin- 
ciple. Well, I'm afraid I can’t lay claim to any such 
supernatural power. I shall lose credit by the ex- 
planation, but you shall have it, nevertheless.” 

“No, no!” give us room for the exercise of our 
imagination,” cried I, laughing. The fact was, I 
felt as if my query had been in some way unfortu- 
nate. There was a certain effort in Mr. Birchmore’s 
manner, and a want of spontaneity in his laugh ; and 
the awkwardness seemed shared to some extent by 
his daughter. In my ignorance of the true lay of the 


land, I was continually making some irritating blun- 
der; and, the more I tried to make myself agreeable, 
the worse was my success. 

Mr. Birchmore, notwithstanding that I depre- 
cated it, chose to make his explanation. 


** Kate was 





right,” said he; “my first intention was to go by 
train. Afterward I decided on the boat, and left 
the hotel with the purpose of getting our passage 
that way, and sending Kate word to meet me at the 
landing. But the boat turned out to be so crowded, 
that I changed my mind again; it was then so late 
that I hadn’t time to reach the central railway sta- 
tion; my only chance of catching the train was to 
jump into a drosky at the steamboat-landing and 
drive as the ‘ Kutscher’ never drove before for the 
lower station, which was half a mile nearer. I got 
there barely in time ; and Kate, it seems, was waiting 
at the central all the while !” 

“ And of course,” added Miss Birchmore, eagerly, 
“the people at the hotel fancied that he Aad gone by 
the boat, and sent me word so. Oh, yes, I under- 
stand it all now—don’t you, Mr. Gainsborough ?” 

“TI don’t take it kindly of your father to strip 
away the illusions from life so pitilessly,” returned I, 
in a humorous tone ; “I should have been much hap- 
pier in believing that he had flown through the air 
on the Arabian king’s wishing-carpet.” This sally 
sufficed to raise the smile of which we all seemed so 
greatly in want, and so we got into the ferry-boat in 
a comparatively easy frame of mind. 

The valet to whom I have already alluded sat on 
a thwart near the bows, in such a position that I had 
a full view of him. A more unconciliating object | 
have seldom beheld. His body and arms were long, 
but his legs were short, and bowed outward. His 
features were harsh, forbidding, and strongly marked ; 
but there was an expression of power stamped upon 
them which fascinated my gaze in spite of the ugli- 
ness which would otherwise have made me glad to 
look away. It was not the power of intellect, for, al- 
though there was plenty of a saturnine kind of intel- 
ligence in the countenance, it was not to be supposed 
that a fellow in his position of life would be remark- 
able for brains. No, this power was of another 
kind ; I do not know how to describe it, but I be- 
lieve some people would get out of the difficulty by 
calling it magnetic. Whatever it was, it produced a 
very disagreeable impression on me, and I could not 
but wonder that Mr. Birchmore should have chosen 
to take such a creature into his employ. I had the 
sense, however, on this occasion to keep my specula- 
tions to myself ; I was resolved not to make a fool 
of myself again if I could help it—at least, not with 
this particular family. I noticed that whenever Mr. 
Birchmore had occasion to address this man, he did 
so in a peculiarly severe and peremptory tone, very 
different from his usual low-voiced style. There was 
seemingly no great affection for him on his master’s 
part, therefore ; and certainly the valet looked in- 
capable of a tender feeling toward any human creat- 
ure. Possibly, however, he was invaluable as a ser- 
vant, and his unpropitiating exterior might cover an 
honest and faithful heart. Only, should such turn 
out to be the case, I would never again put faith 
either in physiognomy or my own instinct of aver- 
sion. I disliked to think of this ill-favored mortal 
being in daily association with my lovely Kate Birch- 
more—for already, in my secret soul, I called her 
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mine !—and I made up my mind that if ever Fortune 
granted me the privilege of making her what I called 
her, I would see to it that monsieur the valet formed 
a part of any one’s household rather than ours. 

Meanwhile the ferryman had poled and paddled 
us across the river, on the shore of which a swarm of 
hotel-porters stood ready to rend us limb from limb. 
But Mr. Birchmore put them all aside save one, to 
whom he pointed out my trunk, and gave him some 
directions which I did not hear. 

“* I take the liberty,” he then said, turning to me, 
“to so far do the honors of this place as to recom- 
mend you to the most agreeable hotel in it—the 
Badehaus, at the farther end of the village, and 
about half a mile up the valley. These hotels that 
front the river would give you better fare, perhaps, 
and less unpretending accommodation ; but if quiet 
and coolness are what you are after—not to mention 
the medicinal spring-water and a private brass-band 
—the Badehaus is the thing.” 

“The Badehaus be it, by all means.” This at- 
tention surprised me, not because I misdoubted my 
friend’s courtesy, but because I had imagined that 
his courtesy would not stand in the way of an un- 
obtrusive attempt to withdraw himself and _ his 
daughter from my immediate companionship. Yet 
so far was this from being the case, that he had taken 
some pains to secure our being together—for of 
course the Badehaus must be his own quarters. I 
glanced at Kate, who had taken her father’s arm, 
and was pacing beside him thoughtfully, with down- 
cast eyes. Was she glad as well as I? 

We passed through a narrow alley between two 
friendly buildings, which seemed strongly inclined 
to lean on one another's shoulders ; crossed the rough 
cobble-stones of the little market-place, and, gaining 
the farther side of the bridge, found ourselves on a 
broad level walk which skirted the southern side of 
the small valley wherein the village lies. On our 
right hand was a series of stuccoed villas, built 
against the steep side of the hill ; on our left a strip 
of meadow, with a brook brawling through it ; and 
beyond this again the straggling array of the village, 
and the hill on the otherside. Overhead, the spread- 
ing branches of low trees kept off the glare of the 
sun. Had Kate and I been there alone, methought 
the charm of the place would have been complete. 

“What delightful little villas these are!” I ex- 
claimed. “ Aren’t they better than any hotel—even 
the Badehaus ?” 

“If you think of spending any great time here— 
I believe they don’t let for less than a week. But 
probably these are all full at this season. Higher 
up the valley, two or three miles beyond the hotel, 
you would find detached farmhouses, whose owners 
would no doubt be glad of a lodger. If you are not 
broken into a traveler's hardships, though, you'll pre- 
fer the Badehaus.” 

“TI think I shall prefer it as long as you are 
there.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say that won’t be long—we 





shall move to-morrow morning. If I had expected 
you, I—I should have been happy to have arranged | 


matters otherwise. But the fact is, I have engaged 
rooms at one of the farmhouses I spoke of, and to- 
morrow they will expect us.” 

My spirits fell at this news like a feather in a 
vacuum, and I dare say my face showed it. There 
could be no doubt now that Mr. Birchmore was 
resolved to get rid of me. That he would go to- 
morrow to some distant farmhouse I did not ques- 
tion; but as to his having intended any such thing 
before he saw me alight from the train, I confess I 
didn’t believe it. It wasan unpremeditated expe- 
dient ; and his inviting me up to the Badehaus was 
only a polite mitigation of the shock. 

“T am very sorry !” was all I could say. 

Kate turned her face a little toward me at the 
words, and her eyes met mine sidelong. Only that 
look—she did not speak; but I saw, or thought I 
saw, enough in it to make our parting at such brief 
notice a sentimental impossibility. At whatever sac- 
rifice of the laws of ceremony and civilized reserve, I 
determined that my acquaintance with her, so well 
begun, should not thus be nipped in the bud. I 
would sooner win her as a barbarian than lose her 
as a man of the world. How to execute my deter- 
mination was a problem to be solved at my lei- 
sure. 

We sauntered on to the hotel, chatting discur- 
sively ; my mind was too much preoccupied to be 
thoroughly aware what we were talking about. Ar- 
rived at our destination, I followed my trunk to my 
room, having arranged to take an early dinner with 
my friends. It was nearly two hours before we met 
again. The dinner passed with the same sort of des- 
ultory conversation that we had affected during our 
walk. Mr. Birchmore’s manner was serious, and 
rather cold. Kate, too, was subdued and grave ; not 
the brilliant, laughing Kate of the railway-carriage. 
We were waited upon at table by the saturnine valet, 
whom his master called Slurk—a name that seemed 
to me to suit him excellently well. He waited on us 
in perfect silence from the beginning of the meal to 
the end, though several times peremptorily addressed 
by his master. There was to me something disagree- 
ably impressive in the fellow’s very taciturnity—it 
seemed to indicate reserved power. Kate, I noticed, 
was careful never to speak to him, but I saw his 
glance several times directed fixedly upon her. 

After dinner, Mr. Birchmore produced a cigar 
and said : 

“T must take a drosky over to our farmhouse. 
Do you young people care to come, or would you 
rather stay here?” 

‘I think I'll stay, papa, please,” answered Kate. 

“ And I, to see that nobody runs away with her,” 
I added, with an easy smile. 

“ Slurk, get me a carriage,” said Mr. Birchmore ; 
and, nodding a good-by to us, he went out. 

“ How far is it from here—this farmhouse, Miss 
Birchmore ?” I asked when we were alone. 

“TI believe about two miles.” 

‘*T should like to know its exact situation.” 

“ Why didn’t you go with papa, then?” 

“Can't you imagine ?” 
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She had been absently puckering her handker- | withdraw ; I felt that I had won her, and would hold 


chief into folds in her lap. Now she looked up. 

“« Why do you wish to know where we are going ?” 

** Because I’ve taken a great fancy to—to Mr. 
Slurk, and I can’t bear to think of losing sight of 
him !” 

I had expected her to laugh and perhaps blush ; 
instead of that, an expression of something like ter- 
ror swept over her face, and she laid her finger on 
her lip. 

“ Don’t talk of him !” she whispered. 

Her emotion had so astonished me that I could 
only stare in silence. Here was another mystery— 
or stay! could it be that Slurk was at the’ bottom of 
all those strange signs and enigmas that I had been 
puzzling myself over from the first? I was prepared 
to believe whatever amount of evil concerning the 
fellow might be required. But what could he have 
done, or have it in his power to do, that could so 
affect Miss Birchmore? Had he held her life or for- 
tune at the mercy of a word, she could hardly have 
betrayed more dismay at my jesting satire. 

** It’s nothing,” she said, recovering herself after 
amoment. “Only I don’t like him much, and you 
—and I wasn’t expecting to hear his name just then.” 

“ Heaven knows, it is a very different name I 
should have spoken !” 

“No, no, no. You have amused yourself with 
me to-day; and to-morrow you must find some one 
else to amuse you, that’s all !” 

“ Amused myself, Miss Birchmore !” 

“Well, Mr. Gainsborough, I’m sorry if I failed 
to entertain you. I’m sure I tried hard. But it’s 
so difficult to entertain an Englishman !” 

“‘Upon my word, I believe you’ve been laughing 
at me from the beginning! But however ridiculous 
I may be, Miss Birchmore, I can have thoughts and 
feelings that are not ridiculous—” 

“Oh, please—please don’t be angry. And I’m 
sure I never thought you ridiculous—I—oh, anything 
but that!” 

The tone, the look which accompanied these last 
words, made me forget caution and self-possession for 
the moment. “ Miss Birchmore—O Kate! I can- 
not lose sight of you—I cannot lose you! Do you 
care—is it nothing to you if we never meet after to- 
day? Kate, I love you!” 

Had the confession come too soon? Was she 
offended? She shrank away from me, with a glance, 
searching, yet pathetically appealing. 

“Do not forget yourself, sir! You are an hon- 
orable English gentleman. What have you said?” 

“TI love you—yes, love you !” 

“ He loves me,” she repeated, slowly, and caught 
her breath with a kind of sob. Her eyes fixed them- 
selves on me with an inward look, as of intense rev- 
erie. “It must not be! it must not be —but he 


does love me!” Her hands fell in her lap ; there were 
tears now in her eyes, but a smile quivered over her 
lips. 

“Why do you say it must not be, Kate? 
it shall be!” 

I took her hand, which she scarcely attempted to 


It is! 





her against all comers. Just then a knock came at 
the door ; she snatched her hand away, and rose to 
her feet. Mr. Slurk entered. 

“The band is going to play in the court,” he 
said, in German, “I have kept chairs and a table 
for the lady and gentleman beneath the trees.” 

He made a low obeisance as he spoke, but his 
malignant glance never swerved from Kate; and 
she, half turnifg toward him, seemed impelled, by a 
power stronger than her own will, to meet it, though 
slightly shivering the while with pure aversion. For 
my own part, I longed with all my heart to kick the 
varlet into the hall, or throw him out of the window. 
But prudence warned me to bide my time. If I ob- 
tained the footing to which I aspired in Mr. Birch- 
more’s family, I would settle summarily with Mr. 
Slurk ; meanwhile, I should best consult my inter- 
ests by conducting myself with all due quietness and 
decorum. I offered Kate my arm to lead her from 
the room, but, with a barely-perceptible gesture, she 
declined it, and walked swiftly before me through 
the doorway, Slurk making another deep obeisance 
as we passed. The fellow had a smooth, unimpeach- 
able way of getting the better of one that made my 
blood boil. I commanded myself, not without an 
effort, and nursed my wrath to keep it warm. 

When we reached the court the brass-band had 
established itself in the little pagoda erected there 
for its accommodation, and was just striking up, and 
there, sure enough, were a table and chairs awaiting 
us beneath the trees. But neither of us was in a 
humor to face a crowd of people ; and, by a tacit 
agreement, we turned to the left, and, crossing the 
little plank bridge which spanned the narrow stream 
that skirted the hotel-grounds, we found ourselves in 
the high-road leading up the valley. Along this we 
walked for some distance, both of us silent. At 
length the opening of a path presented itself, which 
climbed by a zigzag route to the summit of the pine- 
clad hill. Into this we turned, and in a few mo- 
ments were out of sight of alien eyes amid the thick- 
growing hemlocks. The ascent was steep, and at 
the first turning in the path my beautiful companion 
paused for breath. 

“ Will you take my arm now, Kate?” I said. 

With a faint smile she complied. 

** Just for this once,” I heard her murmur, seem- 
ingly speaking to herself. ‘‘ Never again—but this 
once I will.” 

“ Now, Kate,” I said, resolutely, bending forward 
so as to catch her eye, ‘‘ let us have done with mys- 
teries. No more ‘never-agains’ and ‘just-this-onces,’ 
if you please! First, I want you to tell me whether 
you love me.” 

She drew her breath hard. 

‘I can tell you nothing, Mr. Gainsborough—” 

“You shall not call me ‘Mr. Gainsborough.’ 
If you can’t call me ‘ Tom,’ call me nothing ; but I 
will never be ‘ Mr. Gainsborough’ to you again!” 

‘I thought we were to have no more ‘never- 
agains?’” she rejoined, with a passing sparkle of 
the old playfulness in her air. 
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“ None of yours, I meant.” 

“T will call you ‘Tom,’ if you please, on one 
condition.” 

“ What condition ?” 

“ That you let it be ‘just this once.’” 

“* Kate, do you love me?” 

“* Oh, you are cruel!” she cried, with passionate 
emphasis, slipping her hand from my arm, and fac- 
ing me with glowing looks. “I wish I could say I 
hate you! You are a man of the world, and I a 
poor girl from a convent, who know nothing. I am 
trying to do right, and you oppose me—you make it 
hard and bitter tome. If you loved me as I—as I 
would love if I were a man, you would not press me 

I tell you, it must not be!” 
“« What is, shall be, Kate! Dear Kate, we love 
each other, and who in the world shall prevent it, or 
forbid our being married ?” 

“Hush! hush!” She came a step nearer to me, 
and caught my sleeve with her little hand, as a tim- 
orous child might do, glancing nervously over her 
shoulder as if something fearful were hidden among 
the trees. “‘ Did you hear nothing ?” she whispered. 
“ Did not some one call me?” 

“Only I have called you, dear. 
‘Kate ;’ and now I want to call you ‘ wife. 

She continued to stand motionless, with that 
frightened, listening expression still on her face ; and 
yet my words had apparently passed unheard. What 
was it, then, that her ears were strained to catch? 
To my sense, the forest was full of shadowy stillness, 
tempered only by a faint whispering of leaves, and 
now and then a bird-note high overhead. 

Gradually the strange preoccupation left her. 
Her breathing, which had been irregular and la- 
bored, now came evenly and gently once more. She 
glanced sidelong at me for a moment ; then, with a 
swift, tender movement, she came yet a trifle closer, 
and laid her other hand upon my arm. 

“ Tom—Tom, dear! I will say it, for we shall 
be parted soon, and then, if I am alive, I shall be 
comforted a little to think that I did say it. Listen 
—Tom, dear, I love you! Never forget that I said 
it—Tom, I love you.” 

I was taken deliciously by surprise. You must 
not expect me to tell how I felt or what I said. I 
can only remember that I took her in my arms and 
kissed her. The bird that warbled over our heads 
seemed to utter the ecstasy that I felt. 

Presently we began to move on again. I don’t know 
why I didn’t speak : perhaps I thought that our kiss | 
had been the seal of her surrender, and that therefore | 
words were for the moment impertinent. By-and-by 
the converse would be renewed from a fresh basis. 
Besides, my thoughts were flying too fast just then 
for speech to overtake them. I was thinking how 
singular had been the manner and progress of our ac- 
quaintance. It was scarcely in accordance with what 
I believed to be my normal temperament and dispo- 
sition to plunge so abruptly and almost recklessly 


so. 


I called you 


»” 





into a new order and responsibility of life. I had 
fancied myself too cautious, too cool-headed, for such | 
an impulsive act. But it was done, and the fact that | 


Kate’s feelings had responded to my own seemed to 
justify the apparent risk. We were meant for each 
other, and had come together in sheer despite of 
all combinations of circumstances to keep us apart. 
Knowing, as we did, scarcely anything of each other 
as worldly knowledge goes, we had yet felt that in- 
ward instinct and obligation to union which made 
the most thoroughly worldly knowledge look like 
folly. What would my mother say to it? How 
would the news be relished by her father? I cared 
not. I foresaw difficulties enough in store, but none 
that appalled me. After all, an honorable man 
and woman, honestly in love with each other, are a 
match against the world, or superior to it. Union 
is strength, and the union of loving hearts is the 
strongest strength of all. 

“ And do you want to marry me, really, Tom ?” 

We had gained the summit of the steep hill, and 
were now pacing along the ridge. The narrow, 
winding valley lay sheer beneath us on the right, 
with the white road and the dark stream lying side 
by side at the bottom of it. The crest of the oppos- 
ing hill-side seemed but a short stone’s-throw dis- 
tant ; the aroma of our privacy was the sweeter for 
the pygmy drosky, with its mannikin inmate, which 
was crawling along through the dust so far below. 
We commanded the world while we were ourselves 
hidden from it. 

**T should rather think I did, Kate!” 

‘*T thought Englishmen only married as a matter 
of business ; that they married settlements, and dow- 
ries, and rank, and influence, and added women 
merely as a matter of custom and politeness.” 

‘*T am satisfied to marry for love; if that’s un- 
English—so much the better for me !” 

“*You would take me without anything but just 
myself?” 

“What is worth having compared with you ?” 

“‘O Tom! But then you cannot have just my- 
self alone. Nobody in the world is independent of 
everything—not even an American—not even an 
American girl who has lived seven years in a con- 
vent! I may not be able to bring you anything good 
—anything that would make me more acceptable ; 
but what if I were to bring you something bad— 
something terrible—something that would make you 
shudder at me if I were ten times as lovable as you 
say Iam?” 

“Why, then, I should have to love you twenty 
times more than ever, I suppose, that’s all!” I an- 
swered, with a laugh. 

“You don’t mean what you say—at least, you 
don’t know what you say. You are not so brave as 
you think you are, sir! What do you know of me?” 
She spoke these sentences in a lower, graver tone 
than the previous ones, which had been uttered in a 
vein of half-wayward, fanciful playfulness. Almost 
immediately, however, she roused herself again, as 
though unwilling to let the lightsome humor escape 
so soon. 

“ Well, let us pretend that you have married me, 
for better or worse, and that it is all settled. Now, 
where will you take me to, first?” 
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“Where do you wish to go?” the path we had been following, and within a few 
“ Oh, it must be somewhere where nobody could | rods of the brink of a precipitous gorge, which en- 
come after us!” she exclaimed, with a curious, sub- | tered the side of the steep mountain-spur nearly at 
dued laugh. ‘‘ Nobody that either of us have ever | right angles. Across this gorge (which, though sev- 
known ; neither your mother, nor my father, nor— | enty to one hundred feet in depth, was scarcely more 
nor anybody! And there we must stay always ; be- | than half as wide at the top) a wooden bridge had 
cause, as soon as we came out, we should lose each | formerly been thrown ; but age or accident had bro- 
other, and never find each other again. And that | ken it down until only a single horizontal beam re- 
would be sadder than never to have met, wouldn't | mained, spanning the chasm from side to side, and 
it?” supported by three or four upright and transverse 
“ But, my darling Kate,” interposed I, laughing | braces. The beam itself was scarcely nine inches 
again, ‘‘ where on earth, in this age of railways, and | in width; and the whole structure was a dizzy thing 
steamboats, and telegraphs, and balloons, are we to | tolook at. My nerves were trained to steadiness by 
find such a very retired spot? Unless we took a/|a good deal of gymnastic experience ; but it would 
voyage to the moon, or could find our way down to | have needed a strong inducement to get me across 
the centre of the earth, we should hardly feel safe, I | that beam on foot. 
fear!” Kate sat down on the stump as I directed ; but 
“ Oh, well, you must arrange about that ; only it | hermanner had become languid and indifferent ; the 
is as I tell you; and you see marrying me is not such | brightness and sparkle of her late mood were gone. 
a simple matter, after all. Well, now, suppose we | As she looked up at me her level eyebrows were 
have reached the place, wherever it is—what would | slightly contracted, and the corners of her mouth 
you give me for a wedding-present ?” drooped. Her hands were folded listlessly in her 
“ What would you like?” lap. She was dressed in some soft white material, 
““ No—you are to decide that. It wouldn’t be | through which was visible the warm gleam of her 
proper for your wife to choose her own wedding- | arms and shoulders ; the skirt was caught up in such 
present, you know.” a way as to allow freedom in walking ; she wore a 
“I believe such a thing does sometimes happen, | broad-brimmed white hat over her black hair ; a yel- 
though, when the people are very fashionable and | low sash confined her waist; and her hands were 


aristocratic.” bare. I untied the ribbons of her hat, she permit- 
“ But I am not aristocratic; I am an American. | ting me to do so without resistance ; and then, kneel- 

Now, what will you give me?” ing before her, I unbuttoned the diamonds from my 
“What do you say to the diamonds ?” pocket, and laid them, in their case, upon her lap. 
“Well, I think I will take the diamonds,” she “ Now, dear, shall I put them on you, or will you 

said, meditatively, as though weighing the question | do it yourself?” 

in her mind. “ Yes, papa said I might wear dia- She opened the case, and the gems flashed in the 

monds after I was married. But might not your | checkered sunshine that filtered down between the 

mother object ?” leaves of the trees. The sight seemed to rouse her 


“ Not when she knows whom they are for ; and, | somewhat ; a faint spot of color showed in either 
at any rate, she is going to leave them to me in her | cheek, and she drew in a long breath. 


will.” ‘** They are splendid!” she said. “I never saw 
“Oh! and you expect that the news of our mar- | anything like them. No, your mother would need 
riage will kill her?” to die before giving up these.” 
“It ought rather to give her a new lease of life. “ They won't look their best until you have put 
But you shall have the diamondsall the same. Will | them on. Come!” 
you try them on now?” “Oh, I’m afraid ! what if—”" 
“Why, have you got them with you?” ** Afraid of what ?” 
“ Certainly ; I always carry them in this pocket.” “ What if some one were to come and see—” 
“ How careless! You might lose them.” “ Nonsense, my darling! There’s no one within 


“No; the pocket buttons up—see !” and, turn- | half a mile of us ; and if there were, they would only 
ing back the flap of my coat, I showed her how all | see a lovely girl looking her loveliest.” 
was made secure. ** How nicely you talk to me! Well, then—you 
“But what if robbers were to attack you ?” | put them on me. I won't touch them myself.” 
“Then I should talk to them with this,” I re- | The parure consisted of a necklace and a pair of 
| 





joined, taking my revolver from another pocket, and | ear-rings. I lifted them, flashing, from the case ; 

holding it up. clasped the necklace round her throat, she sitting 
“Oh, that’s a derringer! they have those in | motionless, and hung the ear-rings in her ears. A 

America. What a pretty one! Let me look at it.” | light, that matched their marvelous gleam, seemed to 
‘**No,” said I, replacing it in my pocket; ‘‘it | enter into her eyes as I did so. 

has a hair-trigger, and every barrel is loaded. You | “You and these diamonds were made for each 

shall look at something much prettier, and not dan- | other!” I said; and, bending forward, I kissed her 

gerous at all, Here—sit down on this stump, and | on the lips. 

take off your hat, and I’ll put them on for you.” For more than a minute she sat there quite still, 

The stump of which I spoke stood at the end of | I kneeling in front of her ; we were looking straight 
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intoone another's eyes. Then, all at once, a troubled, 
anxious look came into her face. She rose with a 
startled gesture to her feet. 

“Hush! hush! did you hear?” 

“What's the matter?” cried I, jumping up in 
surprise. 

‘Hush ! some one calling—calling me !” 

Again that strange fancy! What did it mean? 
I could not repress a certain thrill at the heart as I 
gazed at her. It was very weird and strange. 

As I gazed, a singular change crept over her. 
Her face was now quite colorless, and its pallor was 
intensified by the blackness of her mystical eyes. 
Those eyes slowly grew fixed—immovable, as if 
frozen. The lids trembled for a moment, then 
drooped, then lifted again to their widest extent, 
and so remained. Her lips, slightly parted, showed 
the white teeth set edge to edge behind them. The 
rigidity descended through her whole body ; she was 
like a marble statue. She breathed low and deeply, 
as one who is in profound slumber. 

“ Kate! what has happened to you?” I cried in 
alarm, putting my hand on her shoulder. Her arm 
was fixed like iron ; she seemed to hear nothing, feel 
nothing. She was as much beyond any power of 
mine to influence her as if she had been dead. The 
diamonds that glittered on her bosom were not more 
insensible than she. 

I must confess that I was somewhat unnerved by 
the situation. Kate was evidently in some sort of 
trance ; but what had put her into that state, and 
how was she to be got out of it? For aught I knew 
it might be the prelude to a fit or other seizure of 
that nature, involving consequences dangerous if not 
fatal! In the bewilderment of the moment, the only 
remedy that I could think of was cold water ; to dash 
her with water might be of use, and could scarcely 
make matters worse. About thirty paces from where 
we were standing a small rill meandered among the 
roots of the trees, and trickled at last in a tiny cas- 
cade down the rocky side of the gorge. Toward this 
I ran, and, stooping down, attempted to scoop up 
some of the refreshing element in the crown of my 
straw hat. 

Rising with the dripping hat in my hands, I 
turned to go back ; but the sight that then met my 
eyes caused me to drop everything and spring for- 
ward with a gasp of horror. 

Moving as if in obedience to some power external 
or at least foreign to herself, as a mechanical figure 
might move, steadily, deliberately, and yet blindly, 
Kate had advanced directly toward the narrow chasm, 
and when I first beheld her she already seemed bal- 
ancing on the brink. Before I could cover half the 
distance that separated us, she had set foot on the 
long beam which spanned the abyss, and had begun 
to walk along it. By the time I reached the hither 
end, she was half-way over, stepping as composedly 
and securely as if she were on an ordinary sidewalk, 
though the slightest deflection from a straight course 
would have sent her down a hundred feet to the jag- 
ged bowlders below. 

Standing on the hither verge, every nerve so tense- 
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ly strung that I seemed to hear the blood humming 
through my brain, I watched the passage of those 
small feet, which I had admired that morning as they 
peeped coquettishly from beneath her dress in the 
railway-carriage—-I watched them pass, step after 
step, along that awful beam. I suppose the transit 
must have been accomplished in less than a minute ; 
but it seemed to me that I was watching it for hours. 
I uttered no sound, lest it might rouse her from her 
trance and insure the catastrophe that else she might 
escape ; I did not attempt to overtake her, fearful 
lest the beam should fail to support our united weight. 
I saw her pass on, rigid, unbending, but sure of foot 
as a rope-dancer ; and at last I saw her reach the op- 
posite side, and stand once more on solid earth, pre- 
served from death as it seemed bya miracle. I have 
no distinct recollection of how I followed ; I only 
know that a few seconds afterward I was standing 
beside her, with my arm round her waist. 

I led her forward a few paces out of sight of 
the ravine, the mere thought of which now turned 
me sick, and brought her to a plot of soft turf, be- 
neath a tree with low, spreading branches. The 
trance was evidently passing away; her limbs no 
longer had that unnatural rigidity, her eyelids drooped 
heavily, and her jaw relaxed. A violent trembling 
seized upon her ; she sank down on the turf as if all 
power of self-support had gone out of her. At that 
moment I fancied I heard a slight crackle among 
the shrubbery not far off ; I looked quickly up, and 
saw—or thought I saw—~a short, ungainly figure ob- 
scurely stealing away through the underbrush. Al- 
most immediately he vanished amid the trees, leav- 
ing me in doubt whether my eyesight had not after 
all played me false. 

As I turned again to Kate, she was sitting up 
against the trunk of the tree, the diamonds flashing 
at her throat and ears, and a puzzled, questioning 
expression on her face. 

‘*What makes you look so strange?” she mur- 
mured. “Where is your hat? How did we come 
here, Tom? I thought—” 

She stopped abruptly, and rose slowly to her 
feet. Her eyes were cast down shamefacedly, and 
she bit her lip. She lifted her hand to her throat 
and felt the diamonds there. Then, with an appre- 
hensive, almost a cowering glance, she peered stealth- 
ily round through the trees, as though expecting to 
see something that she dreaded. Finally, she turned 
again, appealingly, to me, but said nothing. 

I thought I partly understood the significance of 
this dumb-show. She was subject to these somnam- 
bulistic trances, and was ashamed of them. She knew 
not, on this occasion, what extravagance she might 
have committed in the presence of me, her lover. 
She feared the construction I might put upon it, yet 
was too timid—or, it might be, too proud—to speak. 
But her misgiving did me injustice. Shocked and 
grieved though I was, I loved her more than ever. 

“You were faint, my dear, that’s all,” I said, 
cheerfully and affectionately. “I brought you un- 
der this tree, and now you're all right.” 

She shook her head with a piteous smile. “I 
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know what has been the matter with me, Mr. Gains- | Tell me,” she said, facing me suddenly, “did you 
borough,” she said, with an attempt at reserve and | see any one?” 
coldness in her tone. ‘‘I had hoped I might have “T think not. I fancied I heard—” 
parted from you before you knew, but—it was not ** We must get back to the hotel,” she interrupted, 
to be so! It is very good of you to pretend to ig- | excitedly ; “at least, I must get back. I don’t like 
nore it, and I thank you—I thank you. Here,” she | to be here. I wish you would leave me. I would 
added, nervously unclasping the necklace, and re- | rather say ‘ good-by’ to you here than there.” 
moving the ear-rings, ‘‘ I have worn these too long. “I never mean to say ‘good-by’ to you at all, 
Take them, please.” Kate. If this is the trouble you hinted at, you over- 
“ Kate, you shall wear them forever!” cried I, | rate it entirely. Why, two people out of every seven 
passionately. | are somnambulists. It is as common as to have 
“ T must not begin yet, at all events,” she returned, | black hair. Besides, you will outgrow it in a few 
more firmly. “ Take them, please, or you will make | years ; it is only a nervous affection, which any doc- 
me feel more humiliated than I do now.” She put | tor can cure.” 








them in my unwilling hands. “And now we'll get “‘ It is not that ; you don’t understand,” she said, 

our hats and go back to the hotel,” she continued, | with a sigh. 

with a smile which was pathetic in its effort to seem “ Whatever it is, I’m determined not to lose 

indifferent and unconstrained. ‘‘ Where are they?| you. I shall tell your father when I see him that I 

Ah!” love you, and that wherever he takes you I shall fol- 
She had just caught sight of her white hat ly- | low. No one can or shall keep us apart.” 

ing beside the stump on the farther side of the gorge. The resolution with which I spoke seemed to im- 


The suppressed scream and the start indicated that | press her somewhat. “ You can speak to him if you 
she now for the first time realized by what a perilous | will. But, oh! it is no use. It cannot be; you 
path she had come hither. She remained for a mo- | don’t understand. Let me go; good-by. No, do 
ment gazing at the beam with a sort of fascination ; | not come with me; please do not! I have a reason 
then, moving forward to the brink, looked down the | for asking it. I will see you once more—to-morrow, 


sheer precipice to the rocks below. before we leave. But let me go alone now, if you 
“I wish I had fallen!” she said, almost below | love me.” 

her breath ; “or,” she added, after a short pause, in She went, walking quickly away through the 

a tone still lower, but of intense emphasis, ‘‘ I wish | wood. I watched her for a few moments, and then 

he had !” returned to the grass-plot beneath the tree, and threw 
** You wish I had?” myself down there in a very dissatisfied frame of 


“TI did not know you were so near,” she an-| mind. The sun had set before I returned to the 
swered, drawing back from the verge. ‘“ No, no— | hotel. 
not you! Come, we must walk round this place. [CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.} 








REAL AND IDEAL HOUSES. 


a PICTURED to myself, the other day, in a | which bloomed with thriving olive-branches—a nest 
half-dream, a house which embodied all the | where under protecting wings life came into being, 
latest and best ideas of taste and artistic culture.” expanded, filled all the spaces with love and music, 
“ Tt must have been a dream, indeed! But pray | and which eventually sent out into the world hearty 
what did your sleeping imagination set forth as the | and honest souls fit to cope with it and to adorn it. 


ideal of a house?” But now the ideal house is that of a dric-d-drac shop. 
“It was a house like a symphony—all in har- | Nevertheless, let me hear further.” 
mony, and tone, and perfect keeping. Color was “In the house I imagined there entered the ma- 


the silent music of this house ; form and porportion | tured and perfect knowledge of a trained taste— 
were the foundations of its being. It was a house | there were no incongruities, no vulgarities, no dis- 
in which there were beauty, repose, peace, and sweet- | cords. It exhibited in its plan both a severe and a 
ness. The eye rested with lasting pleasure upon | liberal mind ; it had harmony and unity with abun- 
fine adjustments of beautiful objects, and the mind | dant variety. Just as we find in Nature rich con- 
found intellectual stimulus in treasures of painting, | trasts, manifold details, and broad effects and mass- 
marble, and bronze.” es, so the appointments and adornments of this 
“Yes, I see! Your dream was of a house toned | house were blended into a consistent and delightful 
up, so to speak, to a high-art pitch—one of Whis- | whole.” 
tler’s ‘ symphonies of color.’ Well, this is not new “This is all very well for generalization. But 
in the world of dreams. I am not sure but it would | my imagination cannot live on mere summaries. I 
be as well if houses of the kind existed only as a | wait for some of the details in the furnishing of this 
fantastic nothing of the imagination. There was a | marvelous mansion.” 
time when the ideal of a perfect house was one “ Our dreams are apt, you know, to grasp at 2 
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detail here and there, but they rest content in the 
main with vague, half-defined pictures ; but I will 
recall all the particulars I can of my Utopian 
house. The first thought, apparently, of the artistic 
decorator in regard to each room was to inquire 
whether it was to be beautiful in itself, or a place 
into which beautiful things were to be gathered. If 
the latter, then the walls, ceiling, floors, were consid- 
ered simply as foils for the articles and objects which 
were to be set off against them. Imagine a draw- 
ing-room the walls of which are covered with a pa- 
per of warm olive tint, through which intertwines 
with glints of gilt a slightly-defined leaf-pattern—a 
mere suggestion of form, just sufficient to break the 
monotony of the tint. The result was walls which, 
while in themselves a charm to the eye, were never- 
theless but little more than a background against 
which form and color had pure and perfect relief. 
In the dado below were definite forms and colors, 
though still subdued, while the frieze beneath the 
cornice was of rich Pompeian device and color. It 
is needless to say that this principle of wall-decora- 
tion now enters many houses, but it is still wholly 
unknown to innumerable people, who seem uncon- 
scious that markings, devices, and figures on the 
wall mix with and confuse the figures and colors that 
adorn the objects placed against it. Color against 
color, paintings against painting, we still see in 
many houses. And yet no flat, whitened surface, no 
raw, cold tint, even if without pattern or devices, 
can serve as a suitable background for paintings or 
prints. No ingenuity in the multiplication of pict- 
ures, or in the adjustment of furniture, can make a 
room of this kind anything but raw and discordant. 
In this parlor of my imagination there were hung 
against the satisfying negative of the walls a few 
paintings of captivating beauty, all framed in such a 
way that the frames, instead of competing with the 
pictures, as is so often the case, humbly served to 
heighten their effect. These paintings were not 
tragedies, nor histories, nor portraits, nor narratives. 
They had no stories to tell but the story of beauty. 
There were no groups of men and women busy at 
nothing, and projecting noisy costumes upon the 
scene. The pictures, for the most part, were land- 
scapes full of poetry and tenderness ; they were de- 
licious moods of Nature, studies munificent in col- 
or, and rich with mellow depths of mysterious shad- 
ows. Who looked upon these paintings slipped 
away into dreams ; he was transported to Elysium ; 
there stole over him rest, and peace, and content- 
ment.” 

“T certainly shall not quarrel with your ideas of 
pictures. How about the furniture of this rare 
room ?” 

“TI declare I do not know whether the furniture 
was Gothic or Renaissance, Queen Anne, or buhl. I 
think there was no exactness of style ; I remember 
only that each object seemed in itself beautiful, and 
rightly adjusted to the beauty and character of every 
other object. The divans, sofas, chairs, all exhibited 
repose and simplicity, with great purity of form and 
suitable variety of line, with but little carving, and 





this a part of the wood, instead of an adjunct to it. 
They were covered with stuffs the texture and tints 
of which resembled Eastern rugs ; they were soft, so 
as to suggest ease and repose to the body, and of 
colors whose subdued blendings gave ease and re- 
pose to the eye. There were no doors, the bald and 
ugly panels of which no art can redeem ; but in- 
stead curtains draped the entrance-ways, hung from 
ebony poles. There were hanging cabinets, also of 
ebony, but picked out with tiles and ornaments, 
which were filled with specimens of porcelain that 
were valuable because rare, but more valuable be- 
cause selected with admirable perception of harmony 
of color and elegance of form. There were shelves 
with artistic bronzes, medallions, and gems; and an 
easel which held rare etchings. All about, indeed, 
were objects of great beauty ; the eye and the mind 
felt both stimulated and rested by a variety that was 
not confusion, by a splendor that in its several parts 
was harmonious and admirable. I have neglected 
to say that the carpet, which covered only the middle 
space of the room, resembled the walls in not being 
decorative in itself, but the base for decorative ob- 
jects to stand upon. The pile was thick, the texture 
soft; figures it had none, its color being a warm 
gray with a red gleam in it ; there were upon it two 
or three rugs of rich dyes, which relieved what might 
otherwise have been a monotony of tone; and the 
easel, the ample chairs, the cabinets, the screens, the 
divans, all stood painted, as it were, against this mod- 
est foil, The windows were studies. The curtains 
could at a touch be so swept aside as to let in the full 
splendor of the sun, or closed to shut it wholly out 
when desirable. But why descant upon these de- 
tails, when not details but the rich oneness, the uni- 
ty, the perfect ensemble, constituted its supreme 
charm, its artistic claims? Other rooms—” 

“Oh, describe no more! An upholsterer would 
do it better. All that can be said of your ideal 
house is that it is a museum, the different objects of 
which have been selected with care and an artistic 
perception of their relations to each other. At heart 
you are like the rest of the world just now—in love 
with toys, household confusion, and show. The 
other day I nearly broke my neck over Mrs. Clut- 
ter’s tiger-rug. Why are there tiger-rugs, I demand 
to know? Why must people, in blind subjection to 
the tyrant Fashion, make their houses preposterous 
curiosity-shops? Mrs. Clutter’s house, and not your 
ideal, is the true example of the prevailing rage. 
She has shut out all the light from her windows with 
horse-hair curtains an inch thick, which once would 
not have been thought good enough for horse-blan- 
kets. She has laid down her floors in many-colored 
rugs so thickly that one might think himself in a 
carpet-dealer’s ware-rooms ; and the visitor must be 
wary or he’ll be tripped up by them at every step. 
She has covered her walls with gorgeous jugs, bowls, 
jars, urns, vases, of every conceivable variety, in 
which for the most part ingenuity in the way of ugly 
design has done its worst. She has hung screens in 
her doorways, and cabinets over her mantels. She has 
mounted old brass fire-dogs over her book-shelves, 
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and planted emblazoned shields of metal over her 
door-lintels. She has bought all the old worm-eaten 
furniture she could find, and asks you to sit on chairs 
that were made for mankind before backbones were 
discovered. She has turned the gas out of the house, 
and illuminated it with painted candles. She goes 
to bed with a Roman candlestick, sleeps under a 
Moorish rug, eats off of cracked china discovered in 
a Marblehead fisherman’s cottage, wears a medizval 
gown that is all straight lines ; and she talks all day 
of Medicean porcelain, of Roman amphore, and 
Etruscan vases ; of grés de Flandre, Dutch delft, and 
Raffaellesque and mezza-majolica; of Palissy and 
Henri Deux, of Chinese celestial blue and crackle, 
of Japanese c/oisonné, old Satsuma, and Hispano- 
Moresque, of Sévres and péte-sur-pate, of Chippen- 
dale and Eastlake furniture, of Queen Anne and 
Renaissance and Marie Antoinette, and so on ad in- 
Jfinitum, with a skill at quoting catalogues and run- 
ning off names that is amazing. Is this a true house 
that is made up of curious trifles from the shops— 
that is simply a chaos of colors, knick-knacks, and all 
forms of fantastic foolishness? Are there breadth, 
humanity, heart, life, dignity, intellect, felicity, in 
this jumble of mis-named art? Unless art broadens 
the imagination and stirs the faculties, there is no 
excuse for its being ; but the art that Mrs. Clutter is 
prostrate before dwarfs the imagination, narrows the 
intellect, and impoverishes the whole nature. She 
has no sympathy with men and women ; it is all ab- 
sorbed by her teacups and saucers. She has no per- 
ceptions of life except as a surrender of the mind to 
her paltry toys, and she is more concerned in the 
downfall of a cracked plate than in the wars and 
calamities that afflict the world outside of her ba- 
zaar. Her children are hidden away in nurseries; 
she dares not permit them to bring their active bod- 
ies and restless spirits into her rooms, lest they 
knock down her glass screens or break her precious 
jars. Emphatically, Mrs. Clutter’s variety-shop is 
not a home. Now, as you have set forth your dream 
of an ideal house, let me picture mine.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Your ideal is a town-house : let me go into the 
country for mine. The house that comes up in my 
imagination has breadth, largeness, and simplicity. 
It is honest, serene, and hospitable. It is not a cas- 
tor-box with many towers and turrets and roofs ; it 
is not a jumble of ill-contrived rooms; it is not a 
pagoda, nor an ornamental cha/et, nor an Italian 
villa. It is not a dry-goods box crushed under the 
weight of a Mansard-roof, like a small boy under his 
grandfather’s hat. There are no fancies, nor fan- 
tastic devices, nor contortions, nor cheap attempts 
at loud decoration, in the house that I see in my 
mind's eye. It has no cupola, real or make-believe ; 
but it has two or three genuine balconies, and it is 
without even that universal favorite in our country, a 
gallery commonly (but erroneously) called a piazza.” 

“T am glad in all your negatives to catch at one 
affirmative—there are balconies, which fact is a be- 
ginning, at least, of this shadowy nondescript. But 
why, in the name of summer comfort, do you abol- 








ish the veranda—or piazza, according to common 
parlance?” 

‘* Because the sun and the light and the air must 
enter with ease and breadth into the house I imagine 
—and covet. An ample porch gives every facility 
for summer a/ fresco sitting and reading that a ve- 
randa does. The house of my fancy sits low. Its 
wide door is approached by a broad and deep cov- 
ered porch, whose paved foundation lifts but a few 
inches above the grass that encompasses it on its 
three open sides. The windows each side of the 
porch are also wide and low, with eglantine and 
honeysuckle twining around them. These flower- 
ing vines keep out neither air nor light, but send 
into the recesses of the rooms a summer fragrance 
that is always delicious and refreshing. They are 
better studies in colors than painted tiles ; they are 
more radiant in beauty than c/oisonné or majolica ; 
they give to the interior a charm which Mrs. Clut- 
ter’s most desperate efforts cannot even hint at; 
their freshness, sweetness, and beauty, fill all the 
space with fascination. Your veranda-inclosed 
house banishes this dric-d-brac of Nature to a dis- 
tance. In my ideal house sweet blossoms must 
grow at its feet, they must twine lovingly about its 
windows, their odors must enter its rooms, and their 
freshness give perennial charm to the life within. 
I do not imagine many details in the exterior of the 
house. There are balconies, as I have said, that are 
not make-believe adjuncts, but ample and serviceable 
structures, which permit me and mine to sit with- 
in them under the open sky, shadowed only by the 
branches of the trees that stand all around the house. 
I see also pointed gables, and chimneys of carved 
brick after the the old, quaint, Tudor fashion. The 
house is not of timber, that at one time dazzles with 
the glare of new paint, and at another is ragged and 
out-at-elbows, as it were, with weather-stains and 
dilapidation. It is of stone that softens and grows 
mellow with the passing years, that gathers tone, and 
not stains, from the rain and the sunshine, and which 
permits the vines to cling to it without getting rot- 
ten and sodden under them. Can we ever have 
houses that will fill us with a sense of their strength 
and perpetuity, as if their foundations were deep, 
their walls a protection, their roof an zegis, if we con- 
tinue to build our frail structures of clapboards ? 

“ But let me change the scene. I cannot release 
you until you have seen my ideal house—a plain, 
practical sort of ideal so far, as you concede—in its 
winter interior.” 

“I do not see that your house differs essentially 
from many mansions in England.” 

‘* Where there are, among countless ugly struct- 
ures, many that are admirable ideals of the rural 
house. If we ingraft some of the best features of 
English picturesque cottages upon the best features of 
their manors, with a hint or two borrowed from our 
own architecture, we shall have a country-house that 
is ideal only because it does not exist, it being quite 
as easy of accomplishment as—much easier, indeed, 
than—are the strange monsters that spring up in the 
suburbs of every town in the country. 
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** Let me take you into my winter-rooms—in that 
season when we have the liveliest sense of the be- 
neficence, serenity, and comfort, of home. And 
here let me paint my scene by freely using negatives 
and contrasts. Those suburban monstrosities of 
which I have spoken keep out the wind and the 
rain, and here ends pretty much every real service 
they render. They have no felicities. The floors 
are covered usually with glaring carpets ; the chilling 
white walls of the rooms are ornamented with dreary, 
black engravings, or with hideous chromos. The 
fireplace is banished, and the sole warmth is from 
the sickening stove or the more sickening furnace. 
There are often books to read, for Americans have 
intellectual capacity even with low artistic percep- 
tions. Newspapers and magazines, at least, abound ; 
and there is inevitably a piano. But the scene is 
chilling and dreary. There is no feeling of repose 
or ease ; nothing to charm the senses into restful- 
ness. This is too often the picture of our suburban, 
and sometimes of our urban, interiors. 

“TI have a dream of another scene. The snow 
whirls and scurries without; the trees sway and 


groan in the wind ; the sky and land are darkening | 





hang several pictures of superb color—rich still-life 
subjects that glow in deep tones, and catch radiant 
lights from the blaze on the hearth. Still-life sub- 
jects are chosen because this room with its dark 
walls might be sombre were there not marked foci 
of color. But it is not sombre. The floor, as I see 
it, is warm with a central carpet of rich dyes. There 
are large tables, massive and commodious chairs, 
many books—books are, indeed, abundant ; they lie 
on the tables, and fill low shelves that skirt two sides 
of the room. Warm-colored stuffs hang over the 
windows to exclude intruding draughts of air, and 
doors open into an adjoining room similarly fur- 
nished, save that a hospitable sideboard looks festive 
with china and glass, 

“* Mark what it is that I see in my vision—a room 
of space, color, light, and tone ; where there is nei- 
ther emptiness nor profusion, neither glitter nor 
dreariness ; where there are breadth and substance, 
charm for the eye, restfulness for the soul, animation 
for the spirit. 

“ And, after all, what is any picture unless hu- 
man life comes in to grace it? I see in my dream 
fair girls on summer days sitting in the frame- 


as the shadows of night come apace—so let us enter. | work of my vine-trellised windows; I watch in my 


Ah, here is compensation! There is blaze, there is 
warmth, there is light, there is an overflowing of 
strange beauty. The walls, you quickly see, are not 
of chilling plaster that peels and chips off; nor of 
paint that is always hard and artistically unmanage- 
able ; nor of paper that stains so readily, and which 
ever obtrudes its senseless patterns. They are wain- 
scoted to the cornice with wood crossed by a dado- 
rail, and ornamented with a few incised carvings. 
The wood is shellacked or stained of a reddish tint, 
which catches and reflects the light from candles or 
fire-blaze with rich effect. A vast chimney, which is 
a fine piece of architectural projection, has an open 
fireplace, in which logs are blazing. The mantel is 
heavy, and holds spreading candelabra, and a vase 
or two. Even a little dric-d-brac enters my country- 
house—but very little, be certain. Upon the walls 





| winter vision young women in soft, graceful drapery 


moving resplendent in the glow of the fire-light ; I 
hear merry voices, and see bright faces, and catch 
the gleam of tender eyes ; and over all broods the 
spirit of harmony and peace. This is my ideal. Art 
is there, but it is a handmaid, not a tyrannical fash- 
ion. There are correctness without severity, simplici- 
ty without baldness, decoration without fussiness, 
beauty without frivolity, and every place is for occu- 
pancy, and everything for use. We eat under simi- 
lar pleasant conditicns; our chambers have warm 
hangings, cheerful blaze on their hearths, good pict- 
ures on their walls. My handsome boys and fair 
girls give felicity to this house, and they borrow from 
it their profoundest peace. Let each man put into 
his dream the house that he loves—I have given you 
with off-hand touches the ideal of mine.” 





STANLEY'S AFRICAN CONVERT. 


N April, 1875, just three years ago, Mr. Stanley 

wrote from the capital of Mtésa, King of Ugan- 
da, that he “believed that he had very sensibly 
shaken the faith of the black monarch in Moham- 
medanism.” It is not invidious now to say that at 
that time people were wont to take Mr. Stanley’s 
Statements with many grains of allowance. With 
this Mtésa we had become tolerably well acquainted 
through Speke, who, a dozen years before, had spent 
six months with him ; and it is safe to say that there 
could not be found in all Africa, or out of it, a more 
frivolous and ferocious savage than this young King 
of Uganda; and, moreover, there seemed no reason 
to suppose that he had any faith in Mohammedan- 
ism to be shaken. When Speke was with him, his 





only religion was fetichism, accompanied by the 
most bloody rites; among which was the boiling of 
children alive, in order to obtain auguries of the 
success or failure of any enterprise which he had in 
contemplation. 

No one was more incredulous as to the verity of 
Stanley’s statement than the only other white man 
who had any personal means of judging as to the mat- 
ter. Only nine months before the date of Stanley’s 
letter, Colonel Long, an American officer high in the 
service of the Khedive of Egypt, had spent two 
months with Mtésa; and what he saw fully corrob- 
orated the worst of Speke’s accounts of a dozen 
years before. When, some months later, Long was 
writing an account of his visit to Uganda, he read a 
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French translation of Stanley's letter, and thought 
it so incredible that he suspected it to be a forgery. 
He says: 

‘* Mr, Stanley, who has since visited Mtésa, as report- 
ed in the Exp/orateur, in a letter dated the 14th of April, 
1875, says that ‘he flatters himself that he has shaken 
very sensibly the faith of the black monarch in Moham- 
medanism.’ If (as I can hardly believe possible) such 
language was really used by Mr. Stanley, he was either 
the dupe of the artful savage, or he appeals to the pseudo- 
philanthrophy which in Europe elevates the African at 
the expense of the truth. When I entered the country, 
King Mtésa had recently adopted the Mussulman faith. 
Being a soldier, not a missionary, I did not attempt the 
work of conversion on this savage, which, in my opin- 
ion, would be utterly useless. Having already made one 
step from fetichism to Mohammedanism, the attempt to 
shake that new faith would only cause him to grope 
hopelessly in a confused labyrinth of gods. Besides, I 
felt conscientious scruples against advocating the sending 
of missionaries into a country which I believe would only 
devote them to misery and a speedy death, without any 
results that could justify their inevitable martyrdom.” ! 


Colonel Long here corroborates one point in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter—Mtésa had recently become a be- 
liever in Mohammedanism. We imagine that the 
time is past when any candid person will seriously 
call in question any statement which Stanley makes 
as to a matter of fact. And it is now certain that he 
was far within the bounds of fact when he “ flattered 
himself that he had very sensibly shaken Mtésa’s 
faith in Mohammedanism.” In this same letter, 
which was sent through M. Linant de Bellefonds to 
Colonel Gordon, the Governor-General of the Equa- 
torial Provinces of Egypt, by whom it was forwarded 
to Europe, Mr. Stanley urged that an English church 
mission should be established in Uganda, When, in 
December, 1877, Stanley returned to Zanzibar, after 
his three years’ journey of twelve thousand miles 
across and half-way around the Continent of Africa, 
he learned something of what had taken place in 
Uganda since he had left that country. In a letter 
published in the Wew York Herald of February 13, 
1878, he says: 

** During the first brief visit which I made to the Em- 
peror of Uganda, in April, 1875, I undermined his be- 
lief and respect in the Mohammedan religion. The 
month of August saw me again at the court of Mtésa, 
I spent one hundred and ten days on this second visit, 
during which time, with the aid of Mr. Darlington, a 
pupil of the London Mission, at Zanzibar, I translated 
the entire Gospel of St. Luke, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, several chapters of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and a portion of the book of Revelation, besides the 
Ten Commandments. During all this time, I spent from 
two to six hours each day talking with him about the 
great love for mankind which the Saviour manifested 
while on earth. When we returned to his capital, in the 
latter part of October, I directed how the new church 
was to be built, and assisted the chief Mkwenda to plant 
the pillars and posts of the building. 

“I arrived in the beginning of April, 1875, and had 
communications with Mtésa until March, 1876. When 





1 Colonel Long’s “ Central Africa: Naked Truths about 
Naked People,”’ 1877, p. 309. 














he was on the point of executing captives, I made him 
to understand that if he put to death one person not 
convicted of murder, I would publish the fact to the 
whole world, and describe him as no better than the 
lowest savage. This was done in the presence of all his 
chiefs, numbering about two hundred. When he was 
about to sentence a great chief of the Wavuma to the 
stake for treason and a long course of enmity, I inter- 
ceded with him, and the chief's life was saved. 

** Considering the terrible things recorded in Colonel 
Long’s book, and that Long but corroborates Speke in 
his description of Mtésa’s character ; considering that I 
saw, before appearing in his presence, the ashes of many 
victims in the place of execution ; that Colonel Linant de 
Bellefonds reports in his journals that he heard me begin 
the conversion of the cruel despot; that Dr. Schnitzer, 
or Emin Bey, who succeeded me in Uganda, reports that 
what Mr. Stanley stated about the conversion of Mtésa is 
correct, and that his conversion is real; and that the 
Church Mission lately reported that the boy Darlington, 
left by me to continue the work, in 1875, was still at his 
post—considering all these things, surely all right-mind- 
ed Englishmen will recognize that a great change must 
have taken place in the character of the Emperor of 
Uganda, and would it be too much for me to claim Mtésa 
as my convert ?” 


The foregoing is, we believe, the fullest account 
which Stanley has as yet given of the momentous 
eleven months during which he was in almost con- 
stant intercourse with Mtésa. It certainly presents 
Stanley in an aspect quite different from any in which 
we have been accustomed to regard him. Not a few 
English philanthropists have persistently held him up 
to condemnation—we may even say to execration—as 
an unscrupulous and ferocious adventurer ; a wanton 
destroyer of unoffending Africans, who merely ob- 
jected to his armed march through their peaceful 
territories. We fear that it will not be easy for them 
to recognize in him the man who dared over and over 
again to fling himself between the terrible Mtésa 
and the objects of his wrath—a thing which we be- 
lieve Speke ventured only twice, and Long not at 
all. Still harder will it be for them to see in him 
the patient translator of the Gospels and Epistles, 
and the earnest missionary who daily, for months, 
spent hours in expatiating before the ferocious mon- 
arch upon the exceeding love of the Saviour of man- 
kind. When Stanley’s narrative comes to be writ- 
ten, we should not at all be surprised if the most 
interesting portion should prove to be that which 
will describe this stay in Uganda—surpassing even 
that which will tell the full story of the wonderful 
canbde-voyage down the Congo. 

If King Mtésa, of Uganda, has been really con- 
verted—we will not say to Christianity, but even to 
common humanity—it is one of the most remarkable 
conversions recorded in sacred or profane history. 
To justify this assertion, we need only to look at the 
previous character of the man as portrayed by Speke 
and Long, the only but all-sufficient authorities upon 
the subject. 

The kingdom—or, as Stanley sometimes calls it, 
the empire—of Uganda lies at the northwest corner 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza ; its capital being almost 
under the equator, but lying at a general elevation 
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of some four thousand feet above the ocean, its cli- 
mate and productions belong rather to the tem- 
perate than to the torrid zone. Its area is small ; 
for, although the population is dense, Long estimates 
the subjects of Mtésa at about half a million, exclu- 
sive of a number of tributary chiefs. Speke sup- 
poses the Ugandi to be a cross between the aborigi- 
nal negroes and a conquering horde from Abyssinia. 
Small as the kingdom is, it is one of the four which 
deserve the name in all equatorial Africa, as far as 
modern travelers report. The others are: Unyoro, 
bordering it upon the north, which was, however, in 
the spring of 1876, overrun by Gordon Pasha, and 
formally annexed to the dominions of the Khedive of 
Egypt ; Monbuttu, a few hundred miles to the west, 
visited by Schweinfurth ; and Urua, far to the south- 
west, visited by Cameron. 

Civilization, though of a peculiar type, is, per- 
haps, further advanced in Uganda than in any other 
part of equatorial Africa. The soil is cultivated 
only by the women ; but the men are expert ivory- 
hunters, clever workers in iron, and especially skillful 
in the tanning and dressing of leather. Their grass- 
thatched huts are notable for neatness. In the neigh- 
borhood of the capital, at least, the country is trav- 
ersed by excellent roads, broad enough for an army 
to march through with a front of fifty men. Sand- 
wiched between tribes who go almost entirely na- 
ked, the Ugandi are clad with scrupulous decorum. 
The national dress of the better classes, of both 
sexes, is a kind of toga covering the entire person 
from the neck to the ankles. Female slaves, how- 
ever, are sometimes entirely naked, and soldiers of- 
ten wear only a kind of kilt, reaching from the waist 
to the knees. The religion appears to be mainly a 
kind of fetichism, involving some sort of worship of 
invisible beings, especially the spirits of deceased 
ancestors. They have a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being, whom they call “ Lubari ;” but they also ap- 
ply the term to anything which seems to them to 
possess supernatural power. Thus, Speke’s pocket- 
compass was a “ great Lubari,” because it enabled 
him to find his way all over the world ; and Long's 
small galvanic battery was a “ little Lubari,” because, 
small as it was, it could knock a man down or strike 
him numb, without his being able to perceive whence 
came the blow. Polygamy appears to be unrestrict- 
ed among the nobles. Mtésa, at three-and-twenty, 
when we first hear of him, had as many wives as 
Solomon in all his glory ; and his first, last, and most 
persistent request from Speke was for “strengthen- 
ing medicine,” which he was quite sure so wise a 
man must be able to supply. 

The government of Uganda is certainly a strong 
one—so long, at least, as it is in strong hands. The 
king is an absolute monarch in the strictest sense 
of the term. The property, persons, and lives, of 
every one of his subjects are in hishands. The two 
chief officers are the Kongowee, or General of the 
Army, and the Katonah, or Minister of State, who 
in the case of Mtésa was also the chief cook to his 
majesty. There are also numerous Mtongoli, or 
ministers who are employed about the court or as 








governors of districts. The extremest punishment 
which they can inflict is cutting off the ears of of- 
fenders, which they may order at will, for any cause 
or for none at all. As a military power Uganda for 
several generations has been superior to any of its 
neighbors, though pretty nearly matched by the more 
populous Unyoro. The relative positions of the two 
may, perhaps, be compared with those of Prussia 
and Austria up to the establishment of the present 
empire of Germany. Now that Unyoro is subju- 
gated by Egypt, and the nominal dominions of the 
khedive border upon and partially surround those 
of Mtésa, it is useless to speculate upon the future 
status of Uganda. 

Speke, in 1862, was the first white man who had 
ever heard of Uganda and its mighty potentate. 
Four years previously he had accompanied Burton 
in the expedition which made known to Europeans 
the existence of Lake Tanganyika, the first discov- 
ered of the great African lakes. He had set off on 
a separate trip to the northeast, and came upon a 
body of water which, from all that he could see and 
hear, must be of considerable extent. With that 
keen “ geographical instinct,” in which he excelled 
every other explorer, he sprang to the conclusion 
that here must be the main reservoir from which the 
Nile derived that unceasing supply of water which 
kept it at a uniform level after the inundations from 
the Atbara and Blue Nile from Abyssinia had sub- 
sided. Burton sneered at Speke, his discovery, and 
his theory. But, early in 1861, Speke was placed at 
the head of a large expedition, and started from 
Zanzibar bent upon following up his former discov- 
ery, and verifying his theory by reaching the assumed 
head-waters of the Nile, and following the stream 
down to its mouth. Late in November he ap- 
proached the broad northern end of the lake, of 
which he had seen only the narrow southern extrem- 
ity. Coming to the town of Rumanika, a friendly 
chief, he was told of the mighty King Mtésa, who 
lived on the borders of the great water, of which 
he had not as yet, on this journey, caught a single 
glimpse. 

Rumanika sent on messengers to Mtésa announc- 
ing that two wonderful white men were with him, 
who had great stores of remarkable things, and who 
traveled to see mighty kings, and wished also to see 
Mtésa, the mightiest of all kings; but, before he 
would permit these men to go on, Mtésa must assure 
him that they should be favorably received. All this 
occupied several weeks; but at length, in January, 
Speke set out, and before long entered the territory 
of Uganda. He was especially struck by “ the roads, 
broad as our coach-roads, cut through the long grass, 
straight over the hills and down through the woods 
in the dells,” 

At length, on February 19, 1862, he came in 
sight of Mtésa’s capital, which he calls Bandawaro- 
ga, situated in latitude 0° 21’ 19” north, longitude 
32° 44’ 30" east. It was, as he says, a magnificent 
sight ; a whole hill, comprising the royal residence, 
covered with gigantic huts. They were neatly 
thatched, fenced around with tall, yellow reeds or 
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tiger-grass. Within the inclosure, the lines of huts 
were joined together or partitioned off into courts 
with walls of the same grass. Here most of Mtésa’s 
three or four hundred women were kept. Passing 
from court to court a motley crowd were seen, with 
little pages hurrying along apparently with most im- 
portant messages. The king was impatient to see 
the stranger. A point of etiquette had, however, to 
be arranged. Speke was told that he must sit on 
the ground during the interview ; he insisted upon 
sitting in a chair which he had brought with him. 
The matter was compromised, and an informal re- 
ception took place. 

The king, a tall, good-looking young man of 
twenty-five, was seated on a small platform of grass. 
He wore a new robe ; his hair was cut short except 
on the top of the bead, where it was brushed up in 
a high ridge like the comb of a cock. The inter- 
view over, the king went off to breakfast. Leading 
a little dog, the emblem of royalty, he strode off in 
a manner intended to be very majestic, flinging his 
legs in a wide sweep, thus “ walking like a lion,” as 
they phrase it ; but, to Speke’s eye, the majestic stride 
was very much like the awkward waddle of a goose. 

Speke was not long in ascertaining that a great 
river issued from the lake at a distance of some 
twenty or thirty miles from the capital. This could 
only be the Nile, and his one object was to obtain 
leave to go to the river and follow it down. For 
various reasons, chief among which was probably 
that Mtésa wanted to keep him until he could get, 
by way of presents, all of the valuables of his guest, 
it was nearly six months before this permission was 
accorded. 

We pass over the numerous instances which 
Speke records of the frivolous petulance of the 
king ; of his constant tricks to get presents ; his in- 
cessant importunity for “strengthening medicines,” 
and the like. We shall present, greatly abridged, 
some of the leading incidents which go to illustrate 
the ferocious side of the royal character. 

March 23d.—Mtésa was greatly delighted at an 
exhibition of Speke’s skill in shooting with one of 
the guns which he had presented to the king. Load- 
ing another, Mtésa handed it to a page, and told 
him to step out into the court and shoot somebody. 
The urchin went out in high glee, and when he 
came back the king asked him, “Did you do it 
well?” “Oh, yes, capitally,” was the laughing re- 
ply, just as though he had made a good shot at a 
bird. Nobody seemed to think that this little epi- 
sode was at all out of the way. April 4¢4.—An old 
man and a young girl were brought in for judgment. 
The complainant said that the girl belonged to him, 
had run away, and been found in the old man’s hut. 
Mtésa, without listening to a word in defense, or- 
dered the culprits for execution; they were not, 
however, to die at once, but they should be chopped up 
bit by bit for many days, as long as life lasted, and 
the fragments fed to the vultures. April 6¢h.—The 
king held a grand levee for rewarding some of his 
officers. One of them, who had received only a 
single woman, asked for more. Mtésa, in a rage, 





called him an ingrate, and ordered him to be cut in 
pieces, which was done on the spot. Afril 12th.— 
A beautiful woman, at once wife and sister of Mtésa, 
was led out from the palace for execution. A fort- 
night before, a significant paragraph appears in 
Speke’s journal, to the effect that hardly a day passed 
in which he did not see one or more women of the 
palace dragged out todie. April 15th.—There was an 
incident quite out of the common course. A boy of 
seventeen had threatened to kill the king because he 
put people to death unjustly. Mtésa laughed, and 
sentenced the boy to pay a goat by way of fine. 
Speke was quite unable to account for such an act 
of lenity. April 20th.—Thirty women were brought 
up for punishment, and a number of them were 
sentenced to death. Afril 23¢d.—The king went out 
for a day’s shooting, leaving word for Speke to fol- 
low him, Just before he came up, he heard the 
sharp report of a rifle. Mtésa had come across a 
woman whose hands were tied for some offense. 
Without a word, he had shot her, killing her on the 
spot. April 26¢h.—Speke accompanied the king and 
a number of his wives on a sort of picnic. The 
whole were walking among the trees, picking fruit, 
and apparently enjoying themselves amazingly, un- 
til one of the women plucked a fruit and offered it 
to his majesty. Mtésa fell into a most towering 
passion, saying that this was the first time a woman 
ever had the impudence to offer him anything, and 
ordered the pages to seize her and lead her off to 
death. The other women, including Lubinga, his 
pet wife and own sister, interceded for their compan- 
ion, The more they begged, the angrier he grew, 
until at last he seized a club and began to beat her 
on the head. Speke ventured to interfere. Seizing 
the king's arm, he demanded the woman’s life. 
Something in this unwonted pluck seemed to strike 
the fancy of the barbarian. He laughed, and or- 
dered the woman to be released. <Afril 29¢h.— 
One of the pages made a slight mistake on deliver- 
ing a message from Speke. Mtésa ordered the ears 
of the boy to be cut off, so that he might in future 
make better use of these organs. Jay Ist—A 
grand review was held of a body of troops who had 
just returned from an expedition against Kamrasi, 
King of Unyoro. Each commander in turn present- 
ed his report of what he had done, and how his 
men had behaved themselves. Those who had done 
well were rewarded; those who had misbehaved 
were sentenced to death. When the fatal sentence 
was pronounced, a terrible scene ensued. The con- 
demned struggled against the executioners, who 
dragged them through the crowd, bound hand and 
foot. When all was over, the king invited Speke to 
enter the palace, and began to beg earnestly for 
“ strengthening medicine.” 

Perhaps it may be because Speke grew weary of 
recording them, but for the next two months the 
bloody entries in his journal, though by no means 
wanting, are less frequent. He was all the time 
urging for permission to descend the river ; his great 
argument being that if it should really prove to be 
the Nile, direct intercourse would soon be estab- 
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lished with the great Sultan of Egypt, and Mtésa 
could sell his ivory and get guns, and powder, and 
everything he wanted, much easier than he now could 
from Zanzibar. 

On June 28th Mtésa announced that he was 
about to take a solemn augury to learn what would 
be the result of the proposed enterprise. After all 
was over, Speke learned the manner in which such 
auguries are made: The chief magician places a 
huge earthen vessel half filled with water over a 
pile of fuel. Upon a grating in the vessel are laid 
a small child and a fowl, and the lid being placed 
on the vessel, the fire is lighted under it. After a 
time the lid is removed, and if the victims are still 
living, the augury is favorable ; if they are dead, it 
is unfavorable. The omens in this case were fa- 
vorable, and a week after the longed-for permission 
was accorded. On July 6th, the day before Speke 
was to set out, he had an unusually pleasant inter- 
view with Mtésa. He was walking back to his hut, 
when he was overtaken by one of the king’s favorite 
wives, who was on the way from the palace to the 
place of execution. She was hurrying along with 
her hands clasped behind her, and preceded by a man 
who did not touch her. She had told the king that 
she loved to obey his orders voluntarily, and he gra- 
ciously gave her permission to go to her death without 
being dragged by the executiqner. It was hardly 
ten minutes since Speke had left the king, but in 
that brief space the offense, whatever it was, had 
been given and the sentence awarded. 

The parting interview between Speke and Mtésa 
took place July 7th. The king, accompanied by 
his inevitable dog, his favorite wife, and many of 
the court, walked down to the foot of the hill. 
Speke talked to him of the pleasant times they had 
enjoyed, shooting together, and boating on the fine 
cove which sets in from the lake; of the grand 
prospects which the opening of trade with Egypt 
would introduce ; of the guns and powder which 
Mtésa could buy with his ivory, and soon. To all 
of which, says Speke, “ Mtésa replied with great 
feeling and good taste.” They parted, and saw 
each other no more. Ina few days, however, Speke, 
while on his journey, heard some news from Ugan- 
da. Not long after he left, there had been a great 
massacre at Mtésa’s palace. The spirit of Sunna, 
his deceased father, had appeared to the king in a 
dream, and warned him that several persons high at 
court were dangerous, and should be put to death. 
Such warnings were by no means infrequent with 
Mtésa, and the ghostly monitions were always most 
religiously heeded. 

Twelve years passed before another white man 
sought the court of Uganda, although Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his journey to Lake Albert Nyanza, had 
reached within a few score miles of Mtésa’s abode, 
but sickness had forced him to turn back. In the 
spring of 1874, Colonel Long, chief of staff to Colonel 
Gordon, Baker's successor as Governor-General of the 
Equatorial Provinces of Egypt, was at Gondokoro, 
the highest navigable point on the Nile, some four 
hundred miles south of Uganda, There happened 





to be there a negro sent by Mtésa with letters from 
Cameron, written many months before from Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, to Sir Samuel Baker, announcing 
the death of Livingstone. Long asked and received 
official permission to make a journey to the lakes. 


“The journey,” he says, ‘‘ had been suggested to me 
by the impatient desire of the world to know something 
of that mysterious region, the source of the Nile. I 
had in my mind’s eye the connecting of the two lakes, 
Victoria and Albert, till now a problem, the unfinished 
work of Speke. Another incentive was to visit and con- 
fer with that great African king, of whom only vague 
accounts had been given by Speke, whose visit to Ugan- 
da resulted in the discovery of the Lake Albert Nyanza, 
but who had still left the question one of mystery and 
doubt.” 


We shall not touch upon the general features of 
Long’s expedition, our purpose being merely to pre- 
sent a résumé of what he has told us of King Mtésa, 
whose capital he reached June 21, 1874, where he 
remained until July 19th. Speke had come thither 
as a private man ; Long was a kind of represent- 
ative of the mighty “Sultan of Egypt,” and was re- 
ceived with corresponding distinction. Some miles 
from the town he was met by a grand military escort, 
and conducted to the palace. He rode a horse, the 
first ever seen in Uganda, or indeed anywhere with- 
in hundreds of miles. 


“*T rode,” he says, ‘‘ to the palace situated on the op- 
posite hill, in the centre of an amphitheatre, formed by 
seven high walls or palisades, through which entrance 
is had by seven opposing gates, to which cow-bells are 
attached. Through these I made my way, followed by 
only a favored few. At each gate an invisible hand wild- 
ly rang these bells, and the detached gates slid from view, 
giving entrance. Passing the seventh gate, I found my- 
self in front of a large pyramid-shaped hut, supported 
by a corridor of columns within. From within a man 
of majestic mien approached the entrance. This was 
Mtésa.” 


Twelve years had done their work upon the king. 
The Commodus of Speke had developed into an Af- 
rican Tiberius. He was now apparently thirty-five 
years of age, and more than six feet high. His com- 
plexion was of a light copper tint, the features regu- 
lar, the eyes large and restless, but with a gleam of 
savage brutality. He wore a long cloak of blue 
cloth trimmed with gold lace. A white turban was 
on his head ; around his waist was a golden belt 
richly wrought, from which hung a Turkish cimeter ; 
upon his feet were sandals of Moorish pattern. He 
looked every inch a king. ‘‘He advanced to meet 
me,” says Long, “with a graceful salutation as I 
dismounted from my horse, to whom his eyes wan- 
dered with almost an expression of fear.” 

Mtésa stepped backward to his chair of state, 
over which was thrown a cloth richly embroidered in 
gold. It was a great state day. First the general- 
in-chief, and then all the ministers, presented their 
reports. While this was going on, Long had oppor- 
tunity to take in the whole scene. The hall of state 
was large and lofty ; the sides and ceiling were hung 
with white-cotton cloth, on which was distinctly 
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seen the familiar stamp, ‘‘ Wachusetts Mills.” Around 
were the mfongolé, in white-cotton robes—for in 
Uganda only members of the court may be clad in 
white. Motionless by the pillars stood the marsa- 
Zahs, or executioners, dressed in red and black, with 


red turbans on their heads, around which was coiled | 


a long, finely-plaited cord, the emblem of their of- 
fice. 
dispatched, Long’s turn came next. He addressed 
the king in Arabic, which Mtésa understood perfect- 
ly ; but court etiquette required that the speech 
should be translated into the language of Uganda. 
He had been sent, he said, by the renowned Sultan of 
Cairo to convey the gracious salutations of his august 
sovereign to Mtésa, the great King of Africa, for 


whom he wished only continued health and great- | 


ness. Mtésa smiled, and a shout of gratulation re- 
sounded from all sides. 

Mtésa rose from his seat, gave a slight signal, a 
mere contraction of the eye. It was well understood. 
Each marsa/ah unwound the cord from his turban 
and slipped noiselessly from his post. Almost in an 
instant thirty unresisting victims were dragged up 
and slaughtered in honor of the Egyptian envoy, 
amid the howls and yells of the exulting crowd. “It 
required,” says Colonel Long, “no common effort 
for me to repress my feelings at this moment, or to 
assume that careless air which concealed what was 
going on within, for all eyes were watching me in- 
tently, and any sign of feeling would, if nothing 
more serious, have subjected me to ridicule and loss 
of prestige. A protest from me would perhaps have 
consigned me to a like fate, and, though impracti- 
cable philanthropists would have advised my throw- 
ing myself into the ‘ bloody chasm,’ I confess to a 
certain selfish congratulation that neither myself nor 
my soldiers had been included in the sacrifice.” We 
admit that Long, the soldier, acted the more pru- 
dent part, but hardly one as noble and brave as that 
taken by the journalist Stanley a few months later, 
and under like circumstances. 

When the pleasant ceremony was over, Mtésa 
conducted his smiling guest io a garden, where he 
showed him his harem : “ More than a hundred very 
pretty women, clothed in the same simple and taste- 
ful garment common to both sexes. . . . When no 
longer seated on his throne,” continues Long, “ Mtésa 
was very gay, and laughed with a freedom that soon 
convinced me that we should be great friends. We 
strolled through the nicely-constructed huts, shaded 
by the ubiquitous banana-trees, followed by his whole 
harem, by whom he is greatly beloved, as indeed he 
is by his whole people.” Colonel Long apparently 
grew into great favor with Mtésa, who accepted 
his presents very graciously, and made him many in 
return. In a few days, however, Colonel Long fell 
ill of a slow fever; and he says: “ My visits to the 
palace were now less frequent, for I was very se- 
riously ill ; and, besides, almost every visit was at- 
tended by a human sacrifice, and my soul sickened 
at this kind of honor.” 

The two things which Colonel Long especially 
desired of Mtésa were permission to sail across the 


The business of the day having been rapidly | 


upper end of Lake Victoria from its western to its 

eastern shore, and then to descend the river which 
| issued from it, and which there could be no reason 
to doubt was the same which Baker had found emp- 
tying into Lake Albert, whence it issued as the White 
Nile. Mtésa averred that both were impossible. 
The lake, he said, was so wide that it would take a 
month to reach the opposite side ; which was, more- 
| over, inhabited by “ afrits,” or demons, And as 
| for the river, it was not the one which ran westward 
into Lake Albert, but it flowed directly to the east, 
| no one knew whither. Finally, however, the king 
| yielded ; and one day—it was July 6, 1874—invited 
Long to make him a special visit at the palace. A 
great crowd was assembled, and among them were 
seven men prostrate upon the ground. Soon there 
was a loud crash of horns and drums, and Long, 
looking around, saw that the seven men had disap- 
peared ; but cries from without showed that the 
executioners were doing their bloody work. Mtésa, 
half apologetically, explained the matter. The seven 
men, he said, were “ afrits,” who had been capt- 
ured by his people. ‘“ You,” he added, “ have asked 
to visit these regions. That you might do so, I have 
killed these men, otherwise they would have killed 
you. It hurts my heart to kill these afrits, but they 
have already done my people great injury.” 

After all, this human sacrifice was unavailing. 
Mtésa, indeed, provided a fleet of canoes, and ap- 
parently ordered the commander to take Long to the 
other side of the lake. But the commander refused 
to do more than paddle a few miles along the shore, 
and put back. Long supposed, probably correctly, 
that he had secret orders from Mtésa to do this. 
But it is certainly not a little singular that, within a 
year, Stanley was furnished by him with a fleet of 
canoes, in which he not only sailed across the lake, 
but around its whole shore, and thus demonstrated 
that it was not, as Long—misled by a group of 
islands which he supposed to be the eastern shore- 
line — supposed, a small sheet of water, scarcely 
twenty miles broad, but a great inland sea, larger 
than our own Lake Superior. In a few days more, 
Long set out to attempt to descend the river, wher- 
ever it might flow. 

Among the parting presents which Mtésa lavished 
upon his honored guest was one which he would 
rather have been excused from accepting. This was 
no other than Mtésa’s own daughter, ‘‘ a very pretty 
little girl, in form and feature the very image of her 
father. Here,” continues Long, “ was an unlooked- 
for dilemma : to refuse to accept was to offend Afri- 
can etiquette, and, more than all, to brave the anger 
of a man to whose courtesy and kindness I owed my 
life. It was not to be thought of fora moment. I 
sent a message to Mtésa expressing my great thanks.” 
Perhaps he did the best he could under the circum- 
stances. He took the young Uganda princess with 
him to Cairo, where he placed her in a school. 

Here ends the last which we as yet definitely 
know of Mtésa, King of Uganda, with the excep- 
tion of the brief mention in Mr. Stanley’s recent 
letter, already cited. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BORROWED PLUMES. 


EANTIME, we had not forgotten our old 
friend Moses. 

The Blue Anchor was a music-hall before that 
kind of entertainment was supposed to be invented. 
That is to say, long before the name of music was 
debased and song dragged in the dust before Lon- 
don audiences of shop-boys and flashy gents, the 
thing was already flourishing in our seaport-towns 
for the benefit of soldiers and sailors. The Anchor, 
as it was lovingly called, stood in a crowded street, 
where every second house was a beer-shop, and the 
house between a pawnbroker’s. It had a parterre, 
or pit, the entrance to which was free, where Jack 
the Sailor, Joe the Marine, and the Boiled Lobster, 
could sit in comfort and dignity, each man with his 
pipe in his mouth and his pot before him. It was a 
long, high, and narrow room. At the end stood a 
platform, where the performances took place, and 
under the platform, just as you may see in the pres- 
ent London houses, was a table where the proprie- 
tor, acting as chairman, announced the songs and 
dances, called order, and superintended the comfort 
of his guests. A small and select band of admirers 
rallied round the chairman, and were privileged, not 
only to call for drinks to assuage the great man’s 
thirst, but also from time to time to take the ham- 
mer of authority. At the other end of the hall was 
a small gallery, where young naval officers and sub- 
alterns sometimes honored the representations by 
their appearance. It was to this gallery that we re- 
paired, Leonard and I, accompanied by a second- 
lieutenant of the navy. He was a cheerful youth, 
of smiling demeanor, whose chief merit in my eyes 
was his unbounded admiration for Leonard. He 
met us by accident, and volunteered to join us, not 
knowing the nature of our quest; on being in- 
formed that there might be a row, he became the 
more eager to come with us. The fervent prayer of 
every young naval officer on every possible occasion 
that there may be a row is surely a healthy distin- 
guishing characteristic of the navy. Certainly the 
members of no other service or profession with which 
I am acquainted are desirous of a fight on any pos- 
sible occasion. 

We went, therefore, into the gallery, where there 
were a dozen of noisy middies and young naval fel- 
lows, who had been dining not wisely, but too well. 

There was an interval in the performance, and 
a buzz of conversation going on. Now and then 
one of the audience would lift up his voice with a 
snatch of a chorus, to be taken up by his neighbors, 
or, if it was a favorite, by the whole audience. 

We looked about the room. No Moses had ar- 
rived yet. That was quite certain. Because from 


our gallery we could see everybody in the hall, and 
there was no doubt about our recognizing Moses— 
so old a friend. 
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We sat down in the front row and looked on. 

Down came the hammer, with some inaudible 
remarks from the chair. There was silence for a 
moment, and then a shout, not of applause, but of 
derision, as a man, dressed in sailor-rig, bounded on 
the stage and began to dance a hornpipe. 

“‘ Where was you shipped, mate ?”—“ When was 
you last paid off?” There was no denying the 
dance, which was faithfully executed, but, in conse- 
quence of the absence of some professional detail, 
probably in the dancer’s get-up, the sailors with one 
consent refused to recognize him as a brother. The 
row grew tremendous as the performer went on, 
resolutely refusing to recognize any objection raised 
to his personal appearance. At last a stalwart young 
fellow bounded from a table in the auditorium to 
the platform, coolly hustled the professional with a 
hitch or two of his shoulder off the stage, and pro- 
ceeded to execute the hornpipe himself, amid the 
exclamations of his comrades and brethren of the 
sister services. The band, consisting of two fiddles, 
a harp, and a cornet, went on playing steadily what- 
ever happened in the house. It was like Wassielew- 
ski, fiddling while the sailors sung, drank, and danced 
—himself unregarding. 

The dance over, and the applause subsided, the 
young fellow jumped back to his place, and down 
came the chairman’s knocker again. Sam Trolloper, 
he announced, this time—without any prefix or han- 
dle to the name, as if one would say Charles Dick- 
ens or Julius Casar—was about to sing the song of 
the day. 

The illustrious Sam, who was a popular favorite, 
and received the vociferous applause as something 
due to real merit, appeared in a suit of shore-going 
togs. He wore a coat all tails, with a hat all brim, 
and trousers of which one leg was gone, and the 
other going. Boots without socks, a ragged shirt, 
and a red kerchief tied around his neck, completed 
a garb which, coupled with the fellow’s face of low 
cunning and inextinguishable drollery, made him up 
into as complete an habitual criminal as you are 
likely to meet outside of Short’s Gardens. He bran- 
dished a short stick, with a short, preliminary walk 
across the stage, and then began the following: 


’Tis O! for a gay and gallant bark, 
A brisk and a lively breeze, 
A bully crew, and a captain too, 
To carry me o’er the seas— 
To carry me o’er the seas, my boys, 
To my own true love so gay, 
For she’s taking of a trip 
In a government ship, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
Then blow, ye winds, heigho! 
For a-roaming we will go, 
I'll stay ne more on England's shore : 
Then let the music play, 
For I’m off by the morning train 
Across the raging main, 
I’m on the rove to my own true love, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
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My true love she was beautiful, 
My true love she was fair, 
Her eyes were blue as the violets true, 
And crimson was her hair— 
And crimson was her hair, my boys ; 
But while I sing this lay 
She’s doing of the grand 
In a distant land, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


The sun may shine through a London fog, 
The Thames run bright and clear, 
The ocean-brine may turn to wine 
Ere I forget my dear— 
Ere I forget my dear, my boys, 
The landlord his quarter-day, 
For I never can forget 
My own dear pet, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


Oh! dark and dismal was the day 
When last I saw my Meg ; 
She'd a government band around each hand, 
Another one round each leg— 
Another one round each leg, my boys, 
Dressed all in a suit of gray. 
“ My love,” said she, 
** Remember me, 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


Oh! would I were a bo’s’n tight, 
Or e’en a bombardier ; 
I'd hurry afloat in an open boat, 
And to my true love steer— 
And to my true love steer, my boys, 
Where the dancing dolphins play, 
And the shrimps and the sharks 
Are a-having of their larks, 
Ten thousand miles away. 
Then blow, ye winds, heigho! 
For a-roaming we will go, 
I'll stay no more on England's shore : 
Then let the music play, 
For I’m off by the morning train 
Across the raging main, 
I’m on the rove to my own true love, 
Ten thousand miles away. 


This ditty, which the singer gave with a rich, rol- 
licking barytone, and in a rolling tune, was accom- 
panied by a chorus from a couple of hundred throats, 
which made the windows rattle and the glasses vi- 
brate. Such a chorus, all bawling in unison, I never 
heard before. When the last bars, affectionately 
clung to by voices loath to let them go, died away, 
the illustrious Sam had disappeared, only to emerge 
again in a new disguise and sing another song. But, 
as the hammer fell to announce his return, Leonard 
touched my arm, and I saw our old friend Moses 
walking grandly among the chairs in the direction of 
the president. 

I had not seen him for more than twelve years, 
but there was no mistaking his identity. It was the 
same dear old Moses. There was no real change in 
him ; only a development of the well-known, boyish 
graces. The blotches upon his fat and bloated 
face ; the swagger with which he swung along the 
room ; the hat cocked on one side of his head; the 
short stick carried half in the side-pocket of his 
coat; the flashy rings upon his fingers; the gaudy 
necktie; and the loud pattern of his trousers—all 
seemed part and parcel of the original Moses. He 
was only the infant Moses grown up; Mrs. Jeram’s 











| Moses expanded, according to the immutable laws 
| of Nature, which allow of no sudden break, but only 


a wavy line of continuity. Selfish, greedy, and un- 
scrupulous, he had been as a child ; just such he ap- 
peared now. Was it education alone, I thought, 
which made the difference between him and Leon- 
ard? It could hardly be that, because there was 
Jem Hex, himself as good a fellow as ever piped all 
hands, to set on the other side. Leonard! In a 
moment he stood resolute, his hands clinched, just as 
he used to look in the days.of old before he “went 
for” Moses. He waited till he saw his enemy seat- 
ed by the chairman. Then he touched my arm, 
and strode across the benches of the gallery to the 
door, I followed, and so did our friend the navy- 
man. We got down-stairs, and followed Leonard 
closely as he marched, head erect, and with flashing 
eyes, straight up the hall. 

There was a little commotion among the soldiers 
at sight of him. 

“Gentleman Jack,” the men whispered to each 
other. Leonard took no notice. One or two of them 
stood up to salute him. ‘‘ Three cheers for Gentle- 
man Jack and the rifle-pit !” shouted an enthusias- 
tic private of his regiment. Everybody knew about 
the rifle-pit, and the cheering was taken up with a 
will, Leonard stopped for a moment and looked 
round. When the cheers ceased he held up his 
hand and nodded. Three times three. The music, 
meantime, went on, and the singer made no pause. 
It was the illustrious Sam again—this time in the 
disguise of a soldier—supposed to be in liquor, and 
suffering from the melancholy of a love-disappoint- 
ment, as appeared from the only two lines of the 
song which I heard : 


“* There I see the faithless she 
A-cooking sausages for he.” 


But the attention of the audience was at this point 
wholly distracted from the singer. The chairman 
and the band alone paid attention to him: these 
were, of course, professionally engrossed in admira- 
tion of the performance. For two circumstances, 
besides the cheering for Leonard, and both of an 
agreeable and pleasing character, happened at this 
juncture to call away the thoughts of the men from 
imaginary sorrows. The first was that the middies 
in the gallery, having succeeded in hooking up a 
soldier’s cap by means of a string and a pin, were 
now hauling away at their line, while the owner 
vainly imprecated wrath below. To join common 
cause with a comrade is the first duty of a soldier. 
A dozen men instantly jumped upon the tables, and 
a brief parley, in which strong words were answered 
with gentle chaff, was followed by a storm of pewter- 
pots, whose battered sides indicated that they had 
before this hurtled through the air on a similar occa- 
sion. The middies instantly ducked, and the show- 
er of projectiles passed as harmlessly over their heads 
as a cannonade at a modern siege. The storm hav- 
ing ceased, one middy, cautiously peeping over the 
gallery, seized the moment of comparative calm and 
hurled a pewter back. Instantly another and a 
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fiercer hail of pint-pots. These having ceased, the 
middies swiftly creep over the seats and skedaddle, 
heaving over a spare half-dozen ere they reach the 
portals, and fly down the stairs. When the brave 
red-coats have swarmed up the eight-feet pillars 
and stormed the gallery, they find it like another 
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Malakoff —empty. Then they shout. Who can 
withstand the bravery of the British soldier? All 
this takes time and attracts attention. Meantime, 
another scene is enacted at our end of the hall. 
Leonard stalking up the room, the red-jackets 
shouting for “Gentleman Jack,” the curiosity of 
those who do not know him, draw upon us the eyes 
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of our old enemy, Moses. He knows us instantly, 
and, with a hasty gesture to the chairman, whose 
glass he has just filled, he rises—to effect a retreat 
by way of the orchestra and under the stage-door. 
Not so fast, friend Moses. Leonard makes for him ; 
there is a cry, and the pretender to the name of 


Moses wriggles under the grasp which holds him by the coat-collar like a vise,” 


‘Let me go.’ 





Copleston is dragged back to the table by the coat- 
collar. 
‘* Now—you—whatever you call yourself,” cries 
Leonard, “ what do you mean by taking my name?” 
‘*Let me go.” Moses wriggles under the grasp 
which holds him by the coat-collar like a vise, and 
drags him backward upon the table among the 
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glasses, where he lies like a turned turtle, feet up 
and hands sprawling, a very pitiable spectacle. 

‘* Let me go, I say !” 

“Presently. Tell me your name.” 

“ Moses Copleston,” he replied, with an attempt 
at defiance. 

“ Liar!” 

“Moses Copleston, oh! 
a fellow?” 

“ Liar, again !” 

“ Let me get up, then.” 

Leonard let him rise, his friend the lieutenant 
being the other side of the table, and a few of his 
own men having gathered round, so that there was 
little chance of the man’s escape. 

‘What have I done to you, now?” whined 
Moses. “‘ What have I done to you, I should like to 
know ?—See here, Mr. Chairman of this respectable 
free-and-easy harmonic meeting, what did I say to 
him? What did Ideto him? Here's a pretty go 
for a peaceable man to be set upon for nothing.” 

“Why have you dared to take my name,” cried 
Leonard—“ to drag into police-courts and prisons ?” 

“Your name? O Lord! Ais name! What a 
thing to take! Which he was born in Victory Row, 
and his mother—” 

Here a straight one from the left floored Moses, 
and he fell supine among the chairs, not daring to 
arise. 

The lieutenant picked him up, and placed him— 
because he declined to stand : and, indeed, the claret 
was flowing freely—in the president’s arm-chair. 

“Yar—yar!” he moaned. “Hit a man when 
he is down! Hit your own brother! Yar !—Cain— 
Cain—Cain and Abel! Hit your own twin-brother !” 

“ Liar, again!” said Leonard, calmly. “Do you 
see any likeness, Grif”—Grif was the sobsiguet of 
the young sailor—“ between me and this—this cur 
and cad?” 

“Can't say I do, old man.” 

“He has taken my name; he has traded on it; 
by representing himself to be—my mother’s son—he 
has obtained from some one money to spend in drink. 
I do not know who that person is. But I mean to 
know.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Moses, mopping up the 
blood. ‘‘Can’t hit a man when he’s down. Yar! 
Sha’n’t get up. Wouldn’t he like to know, then? 
Ho! ho!” 

“*Get policemen,” said Grif. 
and down.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said one of the men, salut- 
ing Leonard, “best search his pockets.” 

Moses turned pale and buttoned up his coat. 

“ That seems sound advice, Leonard,” I said. 
** Sit down, and let the men do it for you.” 

Well, it was a strange performance in an har- 
monic meeting, but it attracted considerable atten- 
tion, much more than the ditty which it interrupted 
—as much as the flight of pewters backward and 
forward in the lower end of the gallery. 

They told off four, under a corporal, and then 
they seized the unhappy Moses. First the chairman 


Won't any one help 


“Follow him up 





| said he would turn down the lights, but was per- 


suaded by Grif, not without a little gentle violence, 
to sit down comfortably and see fair play. Then the 
orchestra left off playing to see this novelty in rows, 
a thing they hadn’t done, except in the daytime and 
on Sundays, for twenty years. Then the illustrious 
barytone, Sam, himself came down from the stage 
to witness the scene. And, but for the kicks, the 
struggles, the many unrighteous words used by the 
victim, one might have thought that it was the un- 
rolling by a group of savants of an Egyptian mummy. 

First they took off his coat. It contained, in its 
pockets, the following articles : 

1. A “twopenny smoke,” so described by the 
corporal. 

2. A pipe constructed of sham meerschaum, 

3. A box of fusees. 

4. The portrait of a young lady (daguerreotype) 
in dégagé costume. 

5. A penknife. 

6. Three pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

7. A small instrument which, the corporal sug- 
gested, was probably designed to pick locks with. 

8. Another “twopenny smoke.” 

g. A sixpenny song-book, containing one hun- 
dred sprightly ballads. 

There was nothing else in the coat ; but I was 
certain something would follow, because I had no- 
ticed the man’s sudden pallor when the operation 
was suggested. 

They next removed his waistcoat. 

In the pockets were : 

1. A pipe-poker. 

2. A quantity of loose tobacco, 

3. Another “twopenny smoke,” a little broken 
in the back. 

4. Another box of fusees. 

5. More pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

6. The sum of six shillings and twopence. 

That was all; but, on my taking the garment, I 
felt something rustle. 

There was an inside pocket to the waistcoat, and 
in this—Moses made a frantic plunge—I found two 
letters. One, in a lady's handwriting, was addressed 
to Mr. Copleston, post-office, to be called for ; the 
other, in what may be best described as not a lady’s 
hand, addressed to Miss Rutherford, Fareham. Now, 
Fareham is a small town at the upper end of the 
harbor. These letters I handed to Leonard. He 
read the address, and put them in his pocket. 

“Miss Rutherford,” he repeated, with a strange 
light in his eyes. 

Moses had recourse to violent language. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the corporal, “ what 
to do next ?” 

“Let him go,” said Leonard. 
him outside the place—but gently.” 

“ Ah, yah!” Moses bellowed, bursting into what 
seemed a real fit of weeping ; “this is the way that 
a twin-brother behaves—this is getting up in the 
world.” 

“He is no brother of mine,” said Leonard.— 
**Come, Laddy—come, Grif.” 


‘*Or, stay ; put 
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The soldiers, when the weeping Moses had re- 
sumed his coat and waistcoat, ran him down the hall 
in quick and soldier-like fashion. As he was being 
run out the orchestra played half a dozen bars of 
“The Rogue’s March,” which was, under the cir- 
cumstances, really a kindness, as it confirmed the 
minds of any possible waverers as to the iniquity of 
the culprit. 

All was quiet again ; the pewter-pots were being 
collected by a barman in the gallery; the noisy 
middies were gone; the soldiers were sitting down 
again ; and Moses received undivided attention as 
he was escorted to the doors. 

Down went the chairman’s hammer. 

“ Gentlemen, Sam Trolioper will again oblige.” 

Twang, fiddle ; blow, horn ; strike up, harp ! 

We went away as the orchestra played the open- 
ing to the accompaniment, and as the illustrious Sam 
began a ballad of which we only heard the first two 


lines : 
“ As I sat by the side of the bubbling water, 
Toasting a herring red for tea.” 


—_~+— 


CHAPTER XL. 
MORE UNPLEASANTNESS FOR PERKIN WARBECK. 


GriF, greatly marveling, went his own way, and 
Leonard, seizing my arm, hurried me home. 

The captain was gone to bed ; we lit the lamp 
in the little parlor, and Leonard tore open the two 
letters with impatience. 

That from Moses, ill-spelled, ill-conditioned, in a 
tone half bullying, half crawling, asked, as might be 
expected, for money. It was evidently not the first 
of such letters. It referred to his previous commu- 
nications and interviews, appealed to his corre- 
spondent’s close relationship, and went on to threat- 
en, in case the money was not forthcoming, to do 
something vague but dreadful, which would bring 
him within the power of the law, in which case, he 
hinted, he should, from his commanding position in 
a dock, let all the world know that he had been 
given to perpetrate the desperate deed by the obdu- 
rate and unrelenting heart of his own mother’s sis- 
ter, who rolled in gold, and would give him none 
of it. 

“There’s a pretty villain for you!” said Leon- 
ard, reading the last words with a clinched fist. 

“T wish to go Strate,” wrote Moses, in conclu- 
sion, “as I have always agone Strate. If I am 
drove to go kruked there shan’t be no one as shan’t 
know it was Misery and your kruelty as done it. I 
must have a tenner to-morrow or the Day after if 
you've got to pawn your best black silk dress. Take 
and pawn it. Isn't that your Dooty? You in silk 





and me in rags and tatters. Why, it make a cove 
sick to think of it. There. And specially a cove 
as is innercent, and one as has only got his karakter | 
behind his back to depend upon—which the Lord | 
He knows it’s a good one. So no more for the 
present from your affeckshunate nevew, MOsEs. 


P.S. Mind, I want the money right down. P.S. 
I know a most respectible pawnbroker and will call 
for the gownd myself. P.S. I am thinkin’ if it 
would be pleasant for you to have me at home al- 
ways with you. Aunts and nevews oughter not to 
be sepperated,” 

“ There’s a precious villain for you!” repeated 
Leonard, banging the table with his fist. 

The other letter, to which this delightful epistle 
was apparently in reply, was written in expostula- 
tion of the man’s extravagance and profligate hab- 
its. Evidently the writer was a lady. She spoke 
of her own small income ; of the poverty in which 
she had to live in order to meet the demands which 
this fellow was perpetually making upon her; she 
had reminded him that he had drawn a hundred and 
fifty pounds out of her already—from which we in- 
ferred that the claims were comparatively recent ; 
that she lived in daily terror of great demands ; that 
she implored him to endeavor in some honorable 
way to get his own livelihood ; and that his conduct 
and extravagance were causing her daily wretched- 
ness—a letter which ought to have melted the heart 
even of a Moses. One thought, however, of the way 
in which that boy used to wolf up all the jam, and 
felt sure that nothing would melt his granite heart. 

‘* Laddy,” cried Leonard, “think! That fellow 
may be even now on his way to make a final attempt 
upon this poor lady—my mother’s sister—my poor 
mother’s sister !” 

His eyes filled with tears for a moment, and his 
voice choked. 

“On the very day,” he went on, “that Celia has 
promised to be my wife, I am restored to my own 
people. I cannot wait till to-morrow. Come with 
me, Laddy, if you will—or I will go alone—I can- 
not rest. I shall go over to Dunbane now, to-night 
—if only to protect her from that fellow. Good 
Heavens ! and he has got half an hour's start !” 

“ He will walk,” I said. “We will go into the 
town. It is only half-past nine. Get a dog-cart, and 
drive over. We can easily get there before him.” 

“ He had a few shillings,” Leonard reflected. “ It 
is not likely that he will spend them in driving. 
And yet he knows it is his only chance to see her to- 
night. If you cross the harbor first, it is only six 
miles to walk. Of course, he will walk. By road it 
is eleven miles. We can do it in an hour and a half. 
Come, Laddy—quick !” 

It was easy enough to get a dog-cart, and in ten 
minutes we were bowling along the road, Leonard 
driving something like Jehu. 

He did not speak one word all the journey, until 
we saw the lights of the little town in the distance, 
then he turned his head to me, and said, quietly : 

“I wonder what she will be like?” 

We clattered over the rough stones of the street 
and stopped at the inn, where we had the horse 
taken out. 

The hostler undertook to guide us to Miss Ruth- 
erford’s cottage. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, and most of the 
lights in the town were put out. For economy’s 
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sake, the gas in the streets was not lit at all during | wished, have told her who or what she was. She 


this time of the year. 
the street and beyond the houses, where began that 
fringe of small villa residences which is common to 
our English country towns, and distinguishes them 
especially from all Continental towns. Stopping in 
front of one of these, our friendly hostler pointed to 
the garden-gate. 

“ That’s Miss Rutherford’s, gentlemen ; but you'll 
have to ring her up if you want to see the lady very 
particular and to-night, because they’re all gone to 
bed.” 

It was true. The house was dark, and its occu- 
pants probably asleep. 

The hostler retraced his steps. 
each other in dismay. 

“T feel rather foolish,” said Leonard. “ We can’t 
very well knock at the door, and wake up the poor 
lady.” 

“ Moses will probably have fewer scruples if he 
arrives to-night on his private and very urgent busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes, that is true. Look here, Laddy, you go 
back to the inn, and get a bed there. I will stay out- 
side, and watch here all night till the fellow comes.” 

I would not consent to that. It seemed'to me 
fair that we should each do our turn of watching. 

All this time we were standing outside the gar- 
den-gate. Within (one could see everything perfect- 
ly in the midsummer twilight) was a trim and neat 
lawn, set with standard-roses and dainty flower-beds. 
Behind, a small house with a gable, round whose 
front there climbed Wisteria and passion - flower. 
The air was heavy with the scent of the former. A 
lilac was in full blossom among the shrubs, and 
added its fresh, spring-like perfume to the heavy 
odor of the creeper. 

“Tt is all very peaceful,” whispered Leonard. 
“ Let us go inside and sit down.” 

We opened the gate, and stepped in as softly as 
a pair of burglars. On the right was a garden-seat 
over which drooped the branches of a laburnum. 
There we sat, expectant of Moses. 

“I wonder what she is like?” Leonard said, 
again. ‘‘ How shall we tell her? You must tell 
her, Laddy. And what will she tell me? 

“It will be something more for Celia,” he went 
on, ‘‘ that her husband will have relations and be- 
longings. It is too absurd to marry a man without 
even a cousin to his back. I have been ashamed all 
my life, not so much that I was born—as I was—as 
that I had no belongings at all. I used to envy, 
when I was a boy, the family life that we saw so 
little of—the mothers and sisters, the home-comings 
and the rejoicings—all the things one reads of in 
novels. We had none of these, except at second- 
hand, through Cis. You were better off than I, Lad- 
dy, because no one could take away your ancestry, 
though the compassionate czar relieved you of the 
burden of your wealth. But I had nothing. And 
now—what am I going to have? She was good, my 
poor mother. So much Mrs, Jeram knows of her. 
But her mind wandered, and she could not, if she 


We looked at 


We followed our guide down | 





was good, of that I am quite certain. But what 
about my father?” 

I made no reply. Within the sleeping house lay 
the secret. We had to pass the night before we 
could get at it. Perhaps, when it was found, poor 
Leonard would be no happier. 

Twelve o'clock struck from some church-tower 
near at hand. I thought of the night but a few 
weeks ago when Celia and I sat whispering through 
the twilight hours in the stern of the boat. Well, 
he had come, of whom we talked that night; he 
was with us; he had told Celia that he loved her. 
It was quite certain what answer she would give her 
elderly suitor. Celia’s father, besides, had got the 
key of the safe, the thing by which he declared he 
would rid himself at once of his persecutor. I had 
done that with Forty-four. O guilty pair! Was lit- 
tle Forty-four lying sleepless and remorseful on a 
conscience-stricken pillow ? I, for my own part, felt 
small and rather mean, thinking over what I had 
done—and how I had done it—but perhaps the 
“small” feeling was due rather to the knowledge 
how pitiably small we should look if we were found 
out. I believe that repentance generally does mean 
fear of being found out when it does not mean the 
keener pang of intense disgust at having been actu- 
ally exposed, in which case we call it remorse. Bor- 
rowing that key for those few minutes, and setting 
the door of the safe open, was, as Mr. John Pon- 
tifex would have said, shaking his head and fore-fin- 
ger, a wrong thing, a thing to lament, as awful an 
event as his own profane language over the tough 
goose when in the full vigor and animal passion of 
his youth, And yet—and yet—one could not but 
chuckle over the thought of Herr Raumer’s aston- 
ishment when he found the safe open and his victim 
free. 

There was too much to think about as we sat 
beneath the laburnum in that quiet garden. Behind 
the forms of Celia and Leonard, behind the orange- 
blossoms and flowers, rose a gaunt and weird figure, 
with a look of hungry longing in its eyes which were 
yet like the eyes of Wassielewski. It reached out 
long arms and great, bony hands dripping with blood 
to seize me. And a mocking voice cried, “ Revenge 
thy father! Revenge thy father!” My brain reeled 
as thin shadows of things, real and unreal, flitted 
across my closed eyes. I awoke with a start. 

One o'clock ! 

And just then we heard in the distance the 
crunch of slow steps over the gravel of the road. 

“Moses!” Leonard whispered, springing into 
attention. 

The steps came nearer; they were a hundred 
yards off; they were the other side of the hedge ; 
they stopped at the garden-wall. 

““ Moses !” whispered Leonard, again. 

It was Moses. And Moses in very bad temper. 
He swore aloud at the garden-gate. because he could 
not at first find the handle. Then he swore aloud 
in general terms ; then he swore at the people of the 
house because he would have to ring them up; and 
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then he came in, banging the door after him, and 
tramped heavily upon the grass—the brute !—crunch- 
ing straight through the flower-beds, setting his great, 
heavy feet as if by deliberate choice on the delicate 
flowers. We were invisible beneath the laburnum- 
tree. 

Leonard rose noiselessly, and stepped after him. 

See! another step, and he will be at the door, 
ringing the bell, terrifying out of their wits the 
women sleeping within. Already, as his scowling 
face shows in the twilight, he has formulated his re- 


quisition in his own mind, and is going to back it 
The demands will never | 


with threats of violence. 
be made. The threats will never be uttered. Leon- 
ard’s hand falls upon his shoulder, and Moses, turn- 
ing with a start and a cry, finds himself face to face 
again with his old enemy. 

“Come out of this garden,” said Leonard. 
“ Dare to say one word above your breath, and—” 

Moses trembled, but obeyed. It was like Nep- 
tune’s ‘‘ Quos ego—” 

Leonard dragged him, unresisting, into the road, 


the house, saying nothing. 

“ What shall we do to him?” he asked me. 

“O Mr. Ladislas !” whimpered Moses, “ don’t 
let him murder me. 


done nothink to him. Always hard on a poor inno- | 
cent cove he was, when we were all boys together.” | 


“You came out to-night,” said Leonard, ‘‘ think- 
ing you were going to find an unprotected woman 


asleep in the dead of night ; you were persuading | 
yourself that you would frighten her into giving you | 


more money, knowing that it was your last chance.” 

“No, sir,” whined Moses, abjectly. ‘* No, Cap- 
tain Copleston, sir. Not that. What I said to my- 
self, as I come along, was this: ‘ Moses,’ I says, says 
I, ‘ the plant’s found out. All is up. That’s where 
it is.’ So I says to myself—if you don’t mind, sir, 
takin’ your fingers from off o’ my coat-collar, which 
they have a throttlesome feel.” Leonard released 
him. “Thank you, sir. I says to myself then, ‘I'll 
up and go to Miss Rutherford—which she is a gen- 
erous-’earted lady, and tell her—tell her— hall.’ 
That’s wot I meant to do, Cap’en Copleston, sir. 
Hall I was a-goin’ to tell her.” 

“A likely story, indeed!” said Leonard. 

“Very likely, sir,” Moses echoed. ‘‘ Yes, and I 
should have said—” 


attempt. You have failed ! 
watched. I give you fair warning that if you are 
ever seen by me about this place, or in any other 
place, I will instantly give you in custody on a 
charge of obtaining money on false pretenses. You 


steps died away in the distance—“ such a boiling 


rage with the creature that I think I should have 
killed him had I not let him go. It is too bad, 
because he richly deserved the best cowhiding one 
could give him. Odd! All the old feeling came 
back upon me, too. I used to hate him in the old 
days when we fought night and morning. And I 
hate him now.” 

“ What is to be done next?” I asked. “ Are we 
to go back to the friendly laburnum? There is no 
fear about Moses any more.” 

“No; I don’t care what we do. I am restless 
and excited. I cannot sleep. Perhaps she gets up 
early. Let us go for a walk.” 

Half-past one in the morning was rather late for 


| an evening walk, but I complied, and we went along 
| the deserted road. Presently I began to feel tired, 


| 
| 


You're witness that I never | 





and was fain to rest in the hedge under a tree. 
And there I fell fast asleep. When I awoke it was 
broad daylight. Leonard was walking backward 
and forward along the road. What a handsome 
man he was as he came swiftly toward me, bathed 


and led him. along the silent way, beyond earshot of | in the early sunshine which played in his curly 


hair, and lay in his eyes! 

“ Awake already, Laddy?” he cried. “ It is only 
four o'clock. I am less sleepy than ever. And 
there are two long hours to wait. She can’t get up 
before six. Perhaps she will not be up before nine.” 

I confess that those two hours were long ones. 
Leonard’s restless excitement increased. I made 
him walk. I made him bathe. I tried to make him 
talk, and yet the minutes crawled. At last, however, 
it was half-past six, and we retraced our steps to the 
cottage. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
MISS RUTHERFORD. 


' Miss RUTHERFORD was already up. At least 
there was in the garden a lady of about five-and- 
forty, small, fragile, and dainty, with delicate feat- 
ures and an air of perfect ladyhood ; she wore a 
morning-dress of muslin, with garden-gloves and a 
straw-hat. And she was gazing with dismay at the 
footprints—that brute Moses !—on her flower-beds. 

We looked at her for a few moments, and then 


| Leonard opened the garden-gate, and we presented 
** Now — you — drunken blackguard and liar,” | 
said Leonard, “ you have come here to make a final | 


Henceforth you will be 


understand so much. Then go—get out of my sight.” | 


He accompanied his words with a gesture so | 


threatening that our prisoner instantly set off, run- 
ning as hard as he could down the road. If fear 
ever lent wings to a fugitive, those wings were pro- 
duced for Moses on this occasion. 

“Twas in such a rage,” said Leonard, as the 
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ourselves, 

At least I presented both of us. 

“Miss Rutherford.” She looked surprised. 
am speaking to—Miss Rutherford, am I not?” 

“Yes. Iam Miss Rutherford.” 

“We have something to tell you of importance. 
Will you take us into your house ?” 

She looked from one to the other. 

“It is very early,” she said. “ My servants are 
not down yet—but come, you appear to be gentle- 
men.” 

She led the way to a little drawing-room, which 


«“T 


| was a mere bower of daintinesses, the pleasant and 
| pretty room of a refined and cultivated lady, with 
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books and pictures, and all sorts of pretty things— | ford began to tremble. ‘‘ That was when I lost my 
fancy the hulking Moses in such an apartment !— | sister—and my nephew was born. You come about 
and offered us chairs. There was nothing in the | him, I am sure. He has done something terrible at 
room which pointed to the presence of the sterner | last, that boy, I am afraid. Gentlemen, remember 
and heavier sex. Even the chairs seemed only cal- | under what bad influences my nephew's early life 





“She was gazing with dismay at the footprints—that brute Moses |—on her flower-beds.""—Page 457 











culated for ladies of her own slender dimensions. | was spent. If you have to accuse him of anything 


Leonard’s creaked ominously when he sat down. wrong, remember that.” 
“Let me go back twenty-three years,” I began. “ Pray, do not be alarmed,” I went on. ‘“‘ Your 
“ But first I must tell you that my name is Ladislas | nephew’s early influences were not so bad as you 
Pulaski—here is my card—and that we do not come | think, and you will very likely see reason to be 
here from any idle motives. This gentleman—but | proud of him.” 
you will see presently who he is.” She shook her head as if that was a thing quite 
“* Three-and-twenty years ago!” Miss Ruther- | beyond the reach of hope. 
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Leonard was looking at her with curious eyes 
that grew softer as they rested on this gentlewoman’s 
sweet face. 

“ Twenty-three years ago your sister died. Would 
it pain you too much, Miss Rutherford, if you would 
tell us something about her?” 

“ The pain is in the recollection rather than the 
telling,” she replied. “ My poor sister married an | 
officer.” 

“‘ His name was Leonard Copleston?” I said. | 

“Yes ; you knew him, perhaps? She was only | 
eighteen—three years younger than myself—and she | 
knew nothing of the world—how should she, living 
as she had done all her short life in our quiet country 
vicarage? She thought the man she married was as 
good as he was handsome. She admired him for 
his bravery, for the stories he could tell, for the skill 
with which he rode, shot, and did everything, and 
for the winning way he had. My father liked him 
for his manly character, and because he was clever, 
and had read as well as traveled and fought. And 
I believe I liked him as much as my father did. 
There was never any opposition made, and my poor 
dear was married to him in our own church, and 
went away with him on her eighteenth birthday.” 

She paused for a moment. 

“He was not a good man,” she went on; “he 
was a very, very bad man. I hope God has for- 
given him all the trouble and misery he brought 
upon us; but I find it very hard to forgive. My sis- 
ter’s letters were happy and bright at first ; gradually 
—I thought it was my own fancy—they seemed to 
lose the old joyous ring; and then they grew quite 











sad. In those days we did not travel about as we 
can now, and all we could do was to wait at home | 
and hope. Six months after her marriage she came 
back to us. O my poor dear! so changed, so al- 
tered! She who had been the happiest of girls and | 
the blithest of creatures was wan and pale, with a | 
scared and frightened look” (Leonard rose, and 
went to the window, where he remained, half-hid- | 
den by the curtain)}—“ such a look as an animal | 
might have who had been ill-treated. She came | 
unexpectedly and suddenly, without any letter of | 
warning—on a cold and snowy December afternoon : 
she burst into passionate weeping when she fell | 
upon my neck ; and she would never tell me why | 
she left her husband, nor would she tell my father. 

“ He began to write to her. She grew faint and | 
sick when the first letter came ; she even refused at | 
first to read it; but she yielded, and he kept on | 
writing ; and one day she told me that she had for- | 
given her husband, and was going back to him. 

“She went. She went away from us with sad | 
forebodings, I knew; she wrote one or two letters to | 
us ; and then—and then we heard no more.” 

“Heard no more?” | 

“No; we heard nothing more of her from that | 
day. My father made inquiries, and learned that | 
Captain Copleston had left the army, sold out, and | 
was gone away from the country—no one knew | 
whither. His own family, we learned for the first | 
time, had entirely given him up as irreclaimable, 
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and could tell us no more. We heard nothing fur- 
ther, and could only conjecture that the ship in 
which they sailed had gone down with ail on board. 
But why did she not write to tell us that she was 
going ? 

“We waited and waited, hoping against hope. 
And then we resigned ourselves to the conviction 
that she was dead. The years passed on; my 
father died, full of years ; and I was left alone in 
the world. And then, one day last year, a letter 
came to me from America. It was a letter dictated 
by my sister’s husband on his death-bed—” 

“He is dead, then? Thank God!” Was that 
the voice of Leonard, so hoarse, so thick, with trou- 
ble ? 

“He implored my forgiveness, and that of his 
wife if she still lived. He confessed that he had 
let her go away—driven her away by his conduct, 
he said—when she was actually expecting to be con- 
fined ; and that, in order to begin life again with- 
out any ties, he had emigrated. The letter was 
unfinished, because death took him while he was 
still dictating it. Yet it brought me the comfort of 
knowing that he had repented.” 

“ And then?” I asked, because she stopped. 

“ Then I began again to think of my poor sister, 
and I advertised in our two papers, asking if any 
one could give me tidings of her. Fora long time 
I received no reply, but an answer came at last ; it 
was from my nephew, that unhappy boy, who seems 
to have inherited all his father’s vices and none of 
his graces.” 

Poor Leonard! What a heritage ! 

“It was from him that I learned how his moth- 
er, poor thing—poor thing! died in giving birth to 
him: he told me that he had been brought up in a 
rough way, among soldiers and sailors; that he 
knew nothing about any of his relations ; that, as 
his letter would show me, he had little education ; 
that he was a plumber and joiner by trade; and 
that, by my help, if I would help him, he hoped to 
do well. In answer to his letter I made an appoint- 
ment, and came down to meet him. I can hardly 
tell you what a disappointment it was to find my 
poor dear sister's son so rough and coarse. How- 
ever, it was my duty to do what I could, and I 
moved down here in order to be near him, and help 
him to the best purpose.” She stopped and wiped 
away a tear. ‘‘I have not been able to help him 
much as yet,” she went on. ‘‘ He is, indeed, the 
great trouble of my life. He has deceived me in 
everything ; I find that he has no trade, or, at least, 
that he will not work at it; he said he had a wife 
and young family, and I have found that he is un- 
married ; he said he was a total abstainer—and oh, 


| dear me! he has been frequently here in a dreadful 


state of intoxication ; he said he was a church-goer 
and communicant. But these things cannot interest 
you.” 

She said this a little wistfully, as if she hoped 


| they might. 


“ They do interest us very much,” I said. 
“ After all, he is my nephew,” as if she could say 
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much more, but refrained from the respect due to 
kinship, 

“ You have been deceived,” I told her. 
have been very grossly deceived.” 

“T have,” she said. “ But I must bear with it.” 

“You have been deceived, madam, in a much 
more important way than you think. Listen to a 
little story that I have to tell you. 


“ There were once four boys living together in | 
the house he showed you, all under the charge of an | 


excellent and charitable woman named Mrs. Jeram, 
to whom we shall take you. One of those boys, the 
best of them all, was your nephew.” 

“ The best of them all?” she repeated, bitterly. 
‘* Then what were the others like ?” 

**One of them, to whom I can also take you, 
was named James Hex. 
the royal navy, a very good boatswain, too, I believe, 
and a credit to the service. Another was—myself.” 

“* You?” 

“I, Miss Rutherford. I was placed there by my 
countrymen the Poles, with this Mrs. Jeram, and 
maintained by them out of their poverty. When 
one of these boys, your nephew, was eight or nine, 
and I a year or two younger, we were taken away 
from the good woman with whom we lived by a 
gentleman whom you shall very soon know. He 
adopted us, and had us properly educated.” 

“ Properly educated ? But my nephew can hardly 
write.” 

“Your nephew writes as well as any other gen- 
tleman in England.” 

“ Gentleman in England ?” 

“ My dear lady, the man who calls himself Moses 
Copleston is not your nephew at all. 
fourth of those boys of whom I told you. He is 
one among those who has turned out badly. He 
knew, no doubt from Mrs. Jeram, all about your 
nephew’s birth. What he told you, so far, was true. 
All the rest was pure invention. Did you ever, for 
instance, see any resemblance in him to your late 
sister?” 

“To Lucy? Most certainly not.” 

“To his father?” 

“Not in face. But he has his father’s vices.” 

“So have, unfortunately, a good many men.” 

“ But I cannot understand. He is not my nephew 
at all? Not my nephew? Can any man dare to be 
so wicked ?” 

It really was, as we reflected afterward, a claim 
of great daring, quite worthy to be admitted among 
those of historical pretenders. Moses was another 
Perkin Warbeck. 

“Most certainly not your nephew. 
impudent pretender. I do not ask you to accept 
my word only. I will give you proof that will sat- 
isfy any lawyer, if you please. He must have seen 
your advertisement, and, knowing that the real 
nephew was gone away, devised the excellent scheme 
of lies and robbery of which you have been the 
victim. Last night we wrung the truth from him ; 
last night he came here, to this house, intending to 


make a last attempt at extortion, but we were here | 
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“You | 


He is now a boatswain in | 


He was the | 


He is an | 





before him. Your house was guarded for you all 
night—by your real nephew.” 

She was trembling violently. She had forgotten 
the presence of Leonard, who stood in the window, 
silent. 

“My nephew? My nephew? 
| And, oh! is he like that other? 
shame and wickedness ?” 

‘*No! No shame at all. Only pride and joy. 
| He is here, Miss Rutherford. See! This is Leonard 
Copleston, your sister’s son.” 

Leonard stepped before her. 

‘“*T am, indeed,” he said. 
son.” 

What was it, in his voice, in his manner, in his 
| attitude, that carried my thoughts backward with a 
rush to the day when he stood amid the snow in the 
old churchyard, and cried aloud to the spirit of his 
dead mother lying in the paupers’ corner ? 

And was she like her dead sister, this delicate 
and fragile lady, who once must have been beautiful, 
and who now stood with hands tightly clasped, gaz- 
ing with trembling wonder on the gallant young 
fellow before her? 

‘*My nephew?” she cried. ‘“ Leonard—it was 
your father’s name—you have his hair and his eyes, 
but you have your mother’s voice. Leonard, shall 
you love me?” 

He took her two hands in his, and drew her tow- 
ard him like a lover. 

I thought they would be best left alone, and dis- 
appeared. 

After meditation for a space among the flowers, 
I went back again. They were still standing by the 
table, her hand in his. He held a miniature—I 
| guessed of whom—and was looking on it with tear- 
ful eyes. 

** Leonard,” I said, “I shall take the dog-cart 
| into town, and leave you with your aunt to tell your 
| own story. Bring her with you this very afternoon, 
| and introduce her to the captain.—Miss Rutherford, 
| you are pleased with this new nephew of yours?” 

‘“* Pleased?” she cried, with a sob of happiness. 
| “ Pleased?” 

“He is an improvement upon the old one. 
| Moses, indeed! As if you could have a nephew 
| named Moses, with a drink-sodden face and a pas- 


But where is he? 
Is there more 





**T am your sister’s 











sion for pipes and beer!” 

She laughed. The situation had all the elements 
of tears, and I wanted to stave them off. 

** And then there is Celia,” I added. 
Who is Celia?” she asked, with a lit- 
“Are you married, 


“ Celia? 
tle apprehension in her voice. 
my nephew, Leonard ?” 
“No,” he said. ‘“ But I am in love.” 
“Oh!” 
“ And you will like her, aunt.” 
They were strange to each other, and Leonard 
| handled the title of relationship with awkwardness 
| at first. It was actually the very first of those titles 
—there are a good many of them when you come to 
think of them—that he had ever been able to use. 
“Miss Rutherford must be prepared to fall in 


| 
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love with her,” I said, to reassure her ; ‘‘ everybody 
is in love with Celia.”’ 





Then I left them, and went back to the tavern, | 


where I had breakfast—nothing gives a man such 
an appetite as these domestic emotions—and drove 
back to town. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL 


LEONARD’s promotion to family connections was 
a thing so startling that it almost drove away from 
my mind the recollection of the crisis through which 
all our fortunes were to pass that very day—Celia’s 


refusal of Herr Réumer and my Polish deputation. | 


In the breathless rush of those two days, in which 
were concentrated the destinies of three lives at least, 
one had to think of one thing at a time. Fortunate- 
ly, I could give the morning to Celia. She was agi- 
tated, but not on her own account. Her father, she 
said, had given her his unqualified approval of what 
she was going to do. 

“He has behaved,” she said, “in the kindest 
way possible. He knows all about—about Leonard.” 

“1 told him.” i 

‘* And he says he is very glad. 
Herr Raumer at twelve in his office, and give him 
my answer. 
which troubles me. 

“It is nothing at all, I believe. 


Why is my father so sad?” 
He fancies that 


the German can injure his reputation in some way. | 


Be of good heart, Cis. All will go right now.” 
And then I fell to telling her how Leonard had 


at last come into the patrimony of a family, and was | 


no longer a foundling. This diverted her thoughts, 
and carried us on until twelve o’clock, when I went 
to the family conference which was called at that 
hour in Mr, Tyrrell’s office. Celia remained in her 
own room until she was wanted. 

It was a complete assemblage, gathered together 
to hear Celia’s answer to her suitor. Nothing but 
the gravity of the situation warranted this publicity, 
so to speak, of her decision. It was an acknowl- 
edgment, on the part of her father, that more was at 
stake than the mere refusal of a girl to marry a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. Mr. Ponti- 
fex was there also with his wife. He wore the garb 
which he assumed on occasions of ceremony. 
consisted simply of a dress-coat, with perhaps an 
additional fold to the very large white neckcloth 


which he wore about his long neck. That dress- 


coat, which he certainly never associated especially 
with the evening, bore an air of battle about it, al- 
though the wearer’s face was much meeker than 
usual, and his upper lip longer, and therefore sad- 
der to look at. They sat each bolt upright in two 
chairs side by side against the wall. 
present under protest. 


that her carriage should be kept waiting, so that at 
any moment, if she was offended, she might go; 


I am to meet | 


But there is something behind all this | 


It | 


The lady was | 
As I heard afterward, she | 
consented to come on the express understanding | 


| also, that the maintenance of her will on its present 
terms depended on Celia’s behavior. Her husband, 
| the principal sufferer in their family disturbances, 
had, I supposed, received orders to be on distant 
terms with everybody, as if we were all on our trial. 
I gathered this from the way in which he acknowl- 
edged my presence, with that sort of dignified move- 
ment of the head which the clergy reserve for pew- 
openers, sextons, national schoolmasters, and the 
like. He was present at the meeting, perhaps, to 
represent the virtue of Christian resignation, while 
his wife preferred that Christian wrath the exhibi- 
tion of which is not a sin. 

Mrs. Tyrrell sat on the other side of the room in 
a state of profound bewilderment. Things were be- 
yond her comprehension. But she seemed to feel 
my arrival as a kind of relief, and immediately pro- 
| posed, as a measure of conciliation, wine and cake. 
| No one took any notice of the offer except Mr. 
Pontifex, who sighed and shook his head, as if he 
should have liked some under happier circumstances. 

It was quite evident that Aunt Jane thought she 
had been invited to witness the acceptance of the 
enemy’s offer. There was in the carriage of her 
head, the setting of her lips, the rustle of her silks, 
the horizontality of her curls, a wrathful and com- 
bative look. And if her eyes seemed to wander, as 
they sometimes did, into space, it was, one instinc- 
tively felt, only the absorption of her spirit in the 
effort to find fitting words to express her indignation 
when the time should arrive. 

I looked at the safe. Yes, the door was slightly 
| open; I had left it wide open. There could be no 
doubt that Mr. Tyrrell had found it open. Presum- 
| ably, therefore, he had—what had he done? Ab- 
stracted papers? The thought was an ugly one; 
and yet for what other reason had I committed an 
ugly act and borrowed the key? Abstracted papers ; 
made things safe ; robbed his enemy of his weapons ; 
that did not ring musically—as every musician 
knows, evil is discord. And yet Mr. Tyrrell did 
not look like—one shrinks from calling things by 
their right names. He bore, on the other hand, a 
quiet look of dignity which contrasted strangely 
with the restless nervousness of the last few weeks. 

With him was the captain standing with his 
| back to the fireplace, the favorite British position, 
| summer or winter. 

All these observations were made in a moment, 
for, as if he had been waiting for me, Mr. Tyrrell 
began to address us, fidgeting his fingers among the 
| papers on the table. 

“T have asked you to come here this morning,” 
| he said. “I have asked you, Aunt Jane and Mr. 
| Pontifex, as Celia’s nearest relations—and you, cap- 
| tain, as an old friend—and you, Ladislas, as her 
| closest friend—to witness her own decision in a 
| matter which concerns her own happiness, whatever 
we may have thought or said about it—and which 
must be left entirely to herself.” 

Mrs. Pontifex snorted. 

“*I keep my own ‘opinion, George Tyrrell,” she 
| said, “and I mean to keep it.” 
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“You all know that this offer took us entirely 
by surprise—none more so than myself—and especi- | 
ally for the reason that its rejection by Celia will 
most likely result in the enmity of a man who has 
for many years been my friend and my client.” 

Here Mrs. Pontifex murmured in an undertone, 
so that her husband and I were the only persons | 
who heard it, ‘‘ Fudge and flap-doodle !” 

“ There was nothing against Herr Raumer. He | 
has lived among us an irreproachable life, so far as 
we know.” 

‘* Old enough to be her grandfather ; a foreigner ; 
and, for all you know, a Roman Catholic.” 

John Pontifex lifted his head at the last word, 
and made a remark : 

“ That we should innocently connive at the mar- 
riage of an unfortunate papist would be—ahem !— 
in fact, a Shocking State of Things !” 

“ Of course he is not a Catholic,” said Mr. Tyr- 
rell, impatiently. ‘“ And, as for his age, many girls 
marry elderly men and are perfectly happy. It so 
happens that eight or ten years ago I laid myself 
under an obligation—a very great obligation—to 
Herr Raumer. I cannot allow myself to forget the 
debt I owe him. At the time, when I expressed my 
gratitude, and asked in what way I could best show 
it, he laughed, and said that I could give him—my 
little daughter. I acceded, laughing, and thought 
no more about the matter until he himself reminded 
me of it. It seems that he had not forgotten it. At 
the same time he offered to take his chance; if I 
would give him such good offices as I could in the 
way of paternal influence ; if I would give him op- 
portunities of frequently seeing my daughter ; if Mrs. 
Tyrrell could also be got to approve—” 

“Nothing could be more regular, I must say,” 
sighed Mrs, Tyrrell, “ or more becoming.” 

Mrs. Pontifex pulled out her pocket-handker- 
chief and coughed. I distinctly heard the last syl- 
lables, drowned by the kerchief—“ doodle !” 

Her husband, terrified beyond measure by this 
repetition of his wife’s very strongest expression, 
shook his head slowly, and ejaculated, Heaven knows 
why, “ Alas!” 

“T say,” Mr. Tyrrell went on, mildly disregard- 
ing these interruptions, “ that he very properly left 
the decision to Celia herself. At first I considered 
the situation favorably for my old friend. Here was 
an establishment, a certainty, an assured position. I 
brought pressure—not cruel or unkind pressure, but 
still a certain amount of pressure—to bear upon 
Celia in his behalf. I am sorry now that I did ex- 
ercise that influence, because it has offended some 
here, and because I find it has made my daughter 
unhappy, and that”—his voice broke down a little 
—*“is a thing I cannot bear to think of. 

“ Yesterday, however,” he went on, after a pause, 
during which Mrs. Pontifex did not say “ Fudge and 
flap-doodle!” nor did her husband say “ Alas!” 








but looked straight before him—“ yesterday I saw 
Herr Raumer again ; he came to tell me that he 
had waited two months; that Celia was now ex- 
posed to the attentions of a far younger and more | 


attractive man in the shape of Leonard Copleston ; 
and that he would ask Celia herself at twelve to-day 
for her decision. I have this morning talked with 
her upon the subject. I have told her that I with- 


| draw altogether every word I said before in favor 
| of his pretensions ; I have asked her to be guided 


in the matter entirely by her own heart. And I 
invited you here, with her consent, in order that, 
before you all, she might tell Herr Raumer what 
answer she has decided to give.” 

“So far, George Tyrrell,” said Mrs. Pontifex, 
“you have acted worthily, and like yourself.” 

Then the captain lifted up his voice. 

“Our friend George Tyrrell,” he began, “ told 
me yesterday a thing which has been hitherto known 
only to himself and to this Mr.—Herr Raumer. It 
is a matter which may, or may not, do harm if gen- 
erally known. And it appears that yesterday, prob- 
ably in the heat of jealousy or disappointment—be- 
cause we all know Celia Tyrrell’s sentiments in the 
matter—this gentleman held out a kind of threat 
against Celia's father of spreading the business abroad. 
We can afford to laugh at such menaces ; we stick 
to our guns, and we let the enemy blaze away. He 
cannot do us any real harm.” 

“Menaces? Threats?” cried Aunt Jane, spring- 
ing to her feet, and shaking her skirts so that they 
“went off” in rustlings like a whole box of lucifer- 
matches at once. ‘“ Threats against you, George 
Tyrrell? Against a member of my family? Threats? 
I'll let him know, if he begins that kind of thing ! 
He shall see that I cam be resolute on occasion, 
meek though I may be habitually and on Christian 
principle.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said John Pontifex, sadly. 
** You can be resolute on proper occasion.” 

George Tyrrell smiled—rather a wan smile. 

“It is never pleasant to have one’s peace and 
ease disturbed by threats and misrepresentations.” 

“We've got you in convoy,” said the captain, 
heartily; “and we will see you safe into port. 
There’s eight bells. Now, then.” 

I was still thinking about the open safe. Could 
a man who had spoken as Tyrrell spoke, with so 
much genuine feeling, so much dignity, actually have 
in his pockets abstracted papers? Then why the 
undertone of melancholy? If he had nothing to 
fear, why did he speak or allow the captain to speak 
of possible attacks? In any case, I was the real 
culprit, the cause and origin of the crime. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CELIA GIVES HER ANSWER. 


WE had not long to wait. Almost as the last 
clock finished its last stroke of noon we heard out- 
side the firm and heavy step of Celia’s suitor, and I 
am ready to confess that the heart of one guilty per- 
son in the room—if there were more than one—be- 
gan to beat the faster. Mr. Tyrrell turned pale, I 
thought, and Mrs. Pontifex stiffened her back against 
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the chair, and looked her most resolute. I do not 


know why, but John Pontifex began to tremble at | 


the knees, the most sensitive part apparently of his 
organization. 

Herr Raumer stood before us in some surprise. 

“TI did not expect,” he said, “to find a consei/ 
de famille.” Then, drawing from the solemn aspect 
of Mrs. Pontifex, the dejection depicted in Mrs. 
Tyrrell’s face, and the terror of John Pontifex, a 
conclusion that the meeting was not favorable to his 
cause, he assumed an expression which meant fight- 
ing. 
“TI hope that Mrs. Pontifex is quite well,” he 
said, blandly, ‘‘and the Rev. Mr. Pontifex, whom I 
have not heard for several Sundays.” 

Then he took a chair, and sat at the table. 


“ Now,” he said to Mr. Tyrrell, with a certain | 


brutality, “let us get to business at once.” 


Beside him was the captain, leaning his hand on | 


his stick, and looking as if he were ready with the 
loaded artillery of a hundred-gun man-o’-war. 

Mr. Tyrrell rang the bell. 

“Ask Miss Celia to be good enough to step 


down,” he said. Whatever was before him he looked | 


ready to face. 

The German, as if master of the situation, sat 
easily and quietly. He looked as if he were a 
mere spectator, and the business was one which con- 
cerned him not at all. And yet he must have known, 
from the fact of the family gathering, that his chances 
were small indeed. But he said nothing, only re- 
moved his blue spectacles, and gently stroked his 
heavy mustache with the palm of his left hand. He 
was dressed, I remember, in a white waistcoat, only 


the upper part being visible above his tightly-but- 


toned frock-coat. He wore a flower in one button- 
hole, which was then not so common as it is now, 
and a tiny piece of red ribbon in another. 
wore lavender kid gloves and patent-leather boots. 
In fact, he was dressed for the occasion. ‘With his 
heavy face, his large and massive head, his full mus- 
tache, and his upright carriage, he looked far young- 
er, in spite of his white hair, than the man who sat 
expectant before him. Celia entered in her quiet, 


unobtrusive way, kissed her great-aunt, and, refusing | 


a chair which Herr Raumer offered, took mine, 
which was next Aunt Jane. 

“‘ Now, Celia,” said that lady, ‘‘ we are all here, 
waiting for your decision, and as that may possibly— 


mind, child, I do not expect it—but it may possibly | 


be such as John Pontifex and I cannot approve, the 
sooner we get it the better.” 

“One moment,” said Herr Raumer, rising, and 
pushing back his chair. ‘I am also deeply con- 
cerned in Miss Tyrrell’s answer. May I speak first?” 

He considered a moment, and then went on: 

“Tam now a man advanced in years. 


child so carefully that I have at last, perhaps prema- 
turely, come to look upon that child as, in a sense, 
my own. You would laugh, Mrs. Pontifex, if I were 
to say that'I have fallen in love with that child.” 


“* Fudge and flap-doodle!” said the lady, for a | 
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Also he | 


I have | 
for twelve years and more watched the growth of a | 


| third time, so that her husband’s teeth began to 
chatter. 

“Quite so. But it is the truth. I hope—I still 
venture to hope—that my declining years may be 
cheered by the care of a young lady who, in becom- 
ing my wife, would not cease to be my much-loved 
and cherished daughter.” 

“Man,” said Aunt Jane, ‘‘ talk Christian sense, 
not heathen rubbish. You can’t marry your daugh- 
ter, nor your granddaughter, either. Not even in 
Germany, far less in this Protestant and evangelical 
country.” 

“TI went to my old friend George Tyrrell,” Herr 
Raumer proceeded, regardless of the interruption, “I 
| put the case before him. You know the rest.—Celia, 
| I have not pressed my attentions upon you. I have 
said no word of love to you. I know that it might 
| be ridiculous in me to say much of what I feel in 
this respect. You know me well enough to trust 
me, I think. It was enough for me that you should 
know what I hoped, and it was right that you should 
take time to reflect. Will you be my wife?” 

She clasped my hand, and held it tight. And 
she looked at her father with a little fear and doubt, 
| while she answered : 

“T cannot,’ Herr Raumer.” 
His face clouded over. 
‘* Think,” he pleaded. ‘‘I have watched over 
you, looking for this moment, for ten years. You 
| shall have all that a woman can ask for. I can give 
| you position—a far higher position than you dream 
| of. You shall be rich, you shall be a guest of 
courts, you shall lead and command—what can a 
| woman want that I cannot give you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T am very sorry; you have been very kind to 
me always.” 

‘“* His attentions have been most marked,” said 
her mother. 

“Clara,” said Aunt Jane, sharply, “hold your 
tongue !” 

“ You have been so kind to me always that I ven- 
ture to ask one more kindness of you. It is that 
you forget this passage of your life altogether, and 
—and—do not suffer my refusal to alter the friend- 
ly relations between my father and yourself.” 

“Ts this scene preconcerted?” He turned to 
Mr. Tyrrell. ‘Am I invited here to make one in 
a dramatic representation? Are these excellent 
friends gathered together to laugh at the refusal of 
my offer?” 

‘* No—no cried Celia. “There is no dra- 
matic representation. There is no preconcerted 
scene-—Come, Aunt Jane—come, mamma; let us 
go; we have nothing more to do here.—Herr Rau- 
| mer ”"—she held out her hand—“ will you forgive 
me? I—I alone am to blame—if any one is to 
blame—in this matter. I ought to have told you 
three weeks ago that it was impossible. I hoped 
that you would see for yourself that it was impossi- 
ble. I thought that you would of your own accord 
withdraw your offer. Will you forgive me?” 

He did not take the proffered hand. 
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“You refuse my hand,” he said, “and you ask 
me to take yours! Pardon me, Miss Tyrrell. We 
do not fight with ladies. I have, now, to do with 
your father.” 

Mrs. Pontifex—I think I have said that she was 
not a tall woman, being perhaps about five feet two 
—stepped to the table, and rapped it smartly with 
her knuckles. 

** You have to do with Jane Pontifex,” she said, 
“*as well as with George Tyrrell. Take care !—John 
Pontifex !” 

“ My dear!” 

“ Remain here. 
port them to me, exactly—Now, Clara and Celia, 
go on up-stairs. You are under my protection now, 


my dear.—And as for you, sir,” she shook her finger | 


impressively at Herr Raumer, ‘‘if it were not for 


your age and infirmities, 1 would take you by the | 


collar and give you as good a shaking as you ever 
had.—John Pontifex!” 

“ My—my—my—dear !” 

“TI charge you—vof to shake him by the collar.” 

“No, my dear, I will not,” he promised, firmly. 

“In moments of indignation,” Aunt Jane ex- 
plained to her niece, “John Pontifex is like a 
lion.” : 

She stood at the door to see Celia safely out of 
her suitor’s clutches, and then followed, closing it 
with a slam. 

John Pontifex, the lion-hearted, resumed his seat 
against the wall, and sat bolt upright with more 
meekness than might have been expected of one so 
disposed to Christian wrath. 

“ Now, sir,” said Herr Raumer to Mr. Tyrrell, 
“the she-dragon is gone, and we can talk.” 

“T have promised, Johnny,” whispered Mr. Pon- 
tifex to me, ‘‘ not to shake him. By the she-dragon, 
I presume, he—actually—means—Mrs. Pontifex. 
This wickedness is, indeed, lamentable !” 

“—and we can talk. 
defiance ?” 

“It is neither,” said the captain. ‘‘ I know all 
the particulars of this business. It means that we 
are doing our duty, and are prepared for the conse- 
quences.” 

‘“*Ah!” said Herr Raumer, “It is very noble 
of you to recommend this line of action, seeing that 
the consequences will not fall upon your head. You 
are one of the people who go about enjoining every- 
body, like Nelson, to do his duty because England 
expects it. England is a great and a fortunate coun- 
try.” 

“You may sneer, sir,” said the captain, with dig- 
nity. “I have told you what we propose to do.” 

** Are you aware what the consequences may be 
if I act upon certain information contained in that 
safe, that you so boldly recommend the path of 
duty ?” 

“T believe the consequences may be unpleasant. 


But they will be made quite as unpleasant to your- | 


self ; they cannot produce the important effects you 
anticipate ; and—in any case—we shall abide the 
consequences,” 
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Watch the proceedings, and re- | 


Is this bravado or is it | 


‘*I give you another chance, Tyrrell. Let the 
| girl give me a favorable answer in a week—a fort- 
| night—even a month. Send young Copleston 
away—use your paternal pressure, and all may yet 
be well.” 
He had quite put off the bland politeness of his 
manner with Celia, and stood before us angry, flushed, 
| and revengeful. It was pretty clear that he would 
get what revenge he could, and I began to hope that, 
| after all, Tyrrell Aad possessed himself of those pa- 
pers. 

“Come, Tyrrell,” he said, “ you know what will 
follow. Think of your own interests. I have never 
yet been beaten, and I never will be. Those who 
stand in my path are trampled on without mercy.” 

“No,” said the worshipful the mayor, ‘‘I will 
not be under any man’s power. Do what you like, 
say what you like, and as you please. I would 
rather see Celia dead than married to you !” 

‘** Then you declare war?” he took a little key— 
ah ! how well I remember that instrument of temp- 
tation—from his waistcoat pocket. “You declare 
war? This is refreshing. Some people say that 
nothing will ever induce an Englishman to declare 
| war again. And here we have an example to the 
contrary. But I must crush you, my friend—I really 
must crush you.” 

“*Gad!” cried the captain. ‘“Can’t you open 
fire without so much parley? We are waiting for 
your shot.” 

“ Tyrrell”—Herr Raumer turned upon him once 
more—“ I am almost sorry for you, and I have never 
been sorry for any one yet. Such a pity! The wor- 
shipful the mayor! The rich and prosperous lawyer ! 
The close relative of the great Pontifex family ! 
With so large a balance at the bank, and so many 
shares, and such an excellent business! And all to 
| come to such a sudden and disagreeable end. It 
does seem a pity.” 

“ Pluck up, Tyrrell ; this is all bounce.” 

I wondered if it was. At that moment Mr. Tyr- 
rell quietly went to the safe. 


“I will not trouble you to open the safe. It is 
already open.” 

Herr Raumer sat down and looked at him. 

‘This is a stroke of genius,” he said. “I did 


not think you had it in you. Were you, too, cap- 
tain, an accomplice? He finds my safe open, or he 
gets a key, or in some way gets it open; he takes 
the compromising papers, and then, you see, in full 
family gathering he defies me. It is an excellent 
situation, well led up to, well contrived, and executed 
admirably.—Tyrrell, you are a dramatist lost to your 
country.” 
He did not appear the least disconcerted ; he 
| took it as quite natural that he should be defeated 
by deceit, craft, and cunning; they were weapons 
| which he held to be universal and legitimate ; he 
| had, as he might cynically say, used them himself 
all his life. Now, in an unexpected manner, he was 
| actually met and defeated by his own methods. 
| This is really refreshing. Who is the best man 
| in all the town, Ladislas Pulaski? Is it George Tyr- 
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rell? Why, he is better than the best, because he is | witnessed. ‘All men,’ I said, at my leisure, ‘are 


the cleverest.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Tyrrell, as he took a | 
bundle of papers tied in red tape out of the safe. | 
“‘T found this open last night. I suppose you left | 
it open. There are all your papers—untouched.” 

The German snatched them from his hands, and | 
began to turn them over. 

“All? All?” He untied the tape, and opened 
paper after paper. “All? Impossible.” He looked 
carefully through the whole bundle. As he got to | 
the end his face changed, and he looked bewildered. | 
“ They are all here,” he said, looking at us with a 
sort of dismay. ‘“ What is the meaning of this?” 

He sat down with the papers in his hands, as if 
he were facing a great and astonishing problem. 

“You are a theologian, Mr. Pontifex, and have 
presumably studied some of the leading cases in what 
they call sin. Did you ever read of such a case as 
this?” 

‘When I was a young man at Oxford (where— 
ahem !—I greatly distinguished myself), I certainly 
did—ahem !—study a science called ‘logic,’ which 
my reckless companions—” 

‘“‘A man,” interrupted Herr Riumer, and ad- 
dressing his remarks to me—‘‘ a man gets possession 
of a bundle of papers which contain facts the sup- | 
pression of which is all-important. He may destroy 
them without fear ; no one knows about them ex- 
cept a single person, who has no other proof: he 
deliberately adopts a line of conduct toward that 
person, who is a hard man with no sentimentality 
about him, and who has never once forgiven any- 
body any single wrong, however small, which that | 
person is bound to resent. And while he does this 
he hands back to that hard and revengeful person 
the very papers which alone give him the power of 
revenge. That is the most extraordinary line of 
action I have ever seen pursued, or ever read of. 
What am I to think of it? Is it part of a deeper 
plot?” 

“Rubbish!” said the captain. ‘“Can’t a man 
avoid a dishonorable thing without having a plot? 
Do you suppose we are all schemers and conspira- | 
tors?” 

“The English are, indeed, a wonderful race,” 
said Herr Raumer. 

“Can you not believe in a common act of hon- 
esty? Man—man!” said the captain, ‘‘ what sort 
of life has yours been?” 

“T have seen a good deal of the world,” Herr 
Raumer went on, meditatively. “I was in Vienna 
and in Paris in 1848. You got a considerable amount | 
of treachery there. But I never before saw a case 
of a man who had ruin—yes—ruin staring him in | 
the face—who was too honest to prevent it. Too 
honest !” 

He sat down and resumed his blue spectacles, 
and then took his hat, still holding the papers in his 
hands. 

At last he said, with an effort : 

“T honor the first piece of genuine honesty that | 
I have ever, in the whole course of my life, actually 








liars..—George Tyrrell, I give you back these papers. 
Take them and use them as you please. Best burn 
them. I give you the key of my safe; you can 
paint my name out to-morrow, if you please.— 
Gentlemen, you will all three, I am sure, wish to 
keep this secret of our friend’s life, as far as you 
know it, locked up and forgotten—Mr. Pontifex, 
you will say nothing about it to—to the she-dragon.” 

“I promised not to shake him, Johnny,” Mr. 
Pontifex said, as if that engagement were sacred, 
and the only thing which prevented him from com- 


| mitting an act of violence. 


“ Allons !” said the philosopher, gayly, “let us 
be friends.—Tyrrell, shake hands. I am going to 
leave this town, where I have spent ten years of my 
life, and shall return to-morrow or next day to—to 
the Continent.—I shall see you again, Ladislas. Per- 
haps this afternoon.” 

He stopped at the door. 

* Tell Celia,” he said, “ that she is free, and that 
I shall always regret that I could not take her away 
with me.” 

He laughed, and went away. 

Then we all looked at each other as if we had 
been in a dream. There was actually a weak spot 
in the whole armor of cynicism with which Herr 
Raumer had clad himself, and we had found it. 


Celia rescued. Andromeda free; the loathly 
dragon driven away ; Andromeda’s papa delivered 
from personal and private terror on his own account ; 
and, by the strangest chance, the whole brought 
about, though not continued, by me—I, who bor- 
rowed the key; I, who did a mean and treacherous 
thing, which gave the opportunity of an honorable 
and fearless action. After all, as Herr Raumer once 
said, the world would be but a dull place without 
its wickedness. It was as if Perseus, instead of fly- 
ing through the air with winged feet and a sword 
swift to slay, conscious that the eyes of the Olym- 
pians were upon him, had crouched behind the rock 
when the A°gean wave lapped .the white feet of the 
damsel, and from that safe retreat astonished the 
monster with a Whitehead torpedo. Nothing at all 
to be proud of. And yet, no dragon assailed with a 
torpedo could be more astonished than our foreign 
friend at the exhibition of an undoubted act of pluck 
and honesty. No doubt the admonitions of the cap- 
tain spurred on the hero, out of which I came, my- 
self, as I felt, rather badly. 

Let me say, once for all, that I do not know what 
the papers contained. Whether my old friend had 
committed a crime—whether it was forgery, or bur- 
glary, or anything else of which his conscience might 
have reproached him, and the opinion of the world 
looked askance upon, I do not know. Nothing 
more was ever said on the subject. The four actors 
in that little drama, including John Pontifex, main- 
tained total silence. Even the safe disappeared. 
And neither then, nor at any subsequent period, was 
the leading lawyer of the town, its mayor, its most 
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eminent freemason, subjected to the slightest suspi- 
cion, attack, or misrepresentation, 

I asked to see Celia, but she had gone to her 
own room. I wrote a short note to her, sent it up, 
and went into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Ponti- 
fex and Mrs. Tyrrell, newly reconciled, were sitting 
in great state and friendliness. Cake and wine 
were on the table, not that the ladies wished to 
sustain nature, but that their production, like the 
pomegranate in the mysteries of Ceres, was a sym- 
bolical act. 
tifex, who liked that the family should agree in the 
way she thought fit, contemplated the glass of sherry 
before her with an eye of peculiar satisfaction. I 
briefly narrated what had passed, glossing over the 
part that related to the papers, and dwelling chiefly 
on Herr Raumer’s disinterested and generous con- 
duct. 

“ And what were the threats?” asked Mrs, Pon- 
tifex. 

‘* There hardly appeared to be any threats,” I re- 
plied. “Herr Raumer made some allusion to papers 
in the safe, but, as he left papers and all with Mr. 
Tyrrell, I presume they were unimportant, and re- 
ferred to private transactions.” 

“TI must say, Clara,” said Mrs. Pontifex, “that 
George’s behavior was very good throughout. I am 
much pleased. In a moment of weakness, no doubt, 
he listened to the proposals of this foreigner, who is, 


I admit, a clever and plausible person. Both George | 


and Celia said quite the right thing in the right way, 
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It meant reconciliation, and Mrs, Pon- | 





and I am greatly pleased.—You say the man is gone, | 


Ladislas ?” 


“* Yes ; he is going to leave the town, and return | 


to the Continent.” 

“*So much the better. He and his church on 
Sunday mornings, where he hoped to catch Celia! 
Fudge! I can forgive most things, Clara "—she did 
not look as if there was much that she would for- 
give, but I am giving her own words—“ hypocrisy I 
cannot forgive. I watched him once actually pre- 
tending to listen to one of John Pontifex’s best ser- 
mons—that on Capernaum, which has, you remem- 
ber, an application to the present condition of thought- 
less mirth which has possessed our young people.” 

It was pleasant to feel that peace was restored 
between the two houses of Pontifex and Tyrrell. 
More pleasant still to feel that a great danger had 
been averted. 


Let me hasten with the story of this day big with 
fate. Imagine, if you please, the newly-born pride 
ef Leonard as he introduced Celia to “my aunt, 
Miss Rutherford.” Imagine the satisfaction and joy 
of that excellent lady on being quite certain that 
Moses—Moses with the spotty face and the passion 
for beer—was exchanged for this gallant and chival- 


rous young fellow—“ he has got his father’s graces,” | 


she whispered to me, “ and his mother’s sweetness.” 
Pass over the little tender scene where Miss Ruth- 
erford thanked the captain solemnly for his care and 
bounty to “‘her boy ”"—we cannot describe every- 
thing ; there are some things which are better left 





It was a time of great joy. We had 
an early dinner at home. The captain, as usual on 
great occasions, produced champagne. There were 
Celia and Miss Rutherford, both shy and a little 
frightened at each other, but hopeful that each would 
turn out as delightful as she looked. There was 
Leonard, of course, and the captain and myself. And 
be sure that Mrs. Jeram had not been forgotten be- 
fore dinner—else, why those tearful eyes with which 
Miss Rutherford left our old housekeeper, and which 
spoke of talk over the poor creature who staggered 
three-and-twenty years before into Mrs. Jeram’s 
arms, to die after giving birth to a man-child? 
There was nothing noisy or mirthful in our party— 
nothing to illustrate Aunt Jane’s “ present condition 
of thoughtless mirth among young people.” And, 
but for the disquiet of the morning deputation, I 
should have been perfectly happy, as happy as Leon- 
ard and Celia. And Leonard’s face was like the sun 
in June for beaminess and warmth. 

We fell to talking over old times. The captain 
discoursed on the boys and their admirable quali- 
ties ; Leonard told stories of Mrs. Jeram’s ménage 
and the fights he used to have with Moses; Miss 
Rutherford listened with delight. She was in a new 


unrecorded. 


| atmosphere — this retired and secluded lady who 


knew nothing of the world—the atmosphere of the 
fighting world: the old captain who had fought ; 
the young officer who had fought ; I even belonged 
to a fighting stock. And it was half-past two when 
Celia took the elder lady away to introduce her to 
her mother, and we began to clear the decks for our 
deputation. 

** You will let me be present,” said the captain. 
“T have something to say to them. Rebellion, in- 
deed! What sort of a rebellion is that got up by 
half a dozen exiles in foreign lands? No, my boy, 
I don’t deny the right of the Poles to rebel ; but 
you shall not throw away your life till the whole na- 
tion rises ; then, if you like, you may go.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DEPUTATION. 


Five minutes for rest and reflection. What 
would this deputation of Poles say to me, and what 
was I to say to them? How to receive them? Was 
I to feign an ardor I did not possess ; to put on the 
zeal of passionate Wassielewski, and clamor for the 
revenge which my English training made me hold 
to be impotent and barbaric ; to throw in my lot 
with a knot of hopeless enthusiasts, and, for the 
gratitude and respect I bore to one man, to throw 
away my life in a mad enterprise ? 

Or (the other line) was I to stand before them 
and say, like another Edgar Atheling: ‘‘I have no 
thought or care about the Fatherland ; I am a Pole 
in name only ; I will not fight myself, nor lend you 
my name, nor join your ranks. Go your own way. 
Let the dead past be buried, and for the future the 
cause of Polish freedom shall have no aid from me.” 
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Or (lastly) could I say: “I am an Englishman | 


and not a Pole ; I have an Englishman’s sympathy 
with an oppressed people ; but I see no sense in ob- 
scure risings, and I hate conspiracies.” 

And yet that was the truth. Wassielewski, a son 
of the soil, preserved all the prejudices and most of 
the ignorance of his country. His ideas of revenge 


were barbaric, but he did not know that; to shoot | 


down Russians because twenty years before Russians 
had been made to commit unheard-of atrocities— 
as if we should suddenly resolve on murdering Hin- 
doos in memory of Cawnpore—was in his mind a 


great, a noble, a patriotic act ; more, an act which | 
was pleasing in the eyes of his dead mistress, my | 


mother, the Lady Claudia. 

It is true that there were moments when the old 
conspirator’s projects and plots had appeared to me 
admirable and worthy of emulation ; when the thought 
of my father’s cruel march through winter snows and 
summer heats on his weary way to be slowly done 
to death among the commonest and vilest criminals 
maddened me; or when I looked at the wooden cross 
he carved in the gloom of the Siberian mine for me, 
his little child, whom he was never to see again ; or 
when I pictured him as he had been seen a year or 
two before he died, white-haired at thirty, aged and 
bent ; or when I remembered—the anguish of that 
memory has never left me—the convoy of carts filled 
with children dragged from their mothers, the de- 
spairing women who ran behind crying, shrieking, 
for their little ones—my own poor mother among 


them! Then, indeed, as now, I should be less than | 
human did not the blood boil in my veins, did not | 


the pulses quicken within me, did not a passionate 
desire for some kind of wild justice well up in my 
heart. Revenge is insatiable. Had one killed with 
the vigor of a Nero, the spilling of blood could never 
quench the righteous wrath, or deaden the pangs of 
sorrow and pain, which would rise again in thinking 
of that great suffering, that most terrible crime. My 
mother, without doubt, has long since, in the land 
where all tears are wiped away, forgiven. I cannot 
forgive, for her sake. Perhaps I understand how 
sins against one’s self may be forgiven, but not sins 
against those we love. Lastly, against this conflict 
of opposing forces I had to place the calm good 
sense of the man whom most I had to consider—the 
captain ; the entreaties of the girl whom most I had 
to love ; the firm decision of Leonard that, happen 
what might, I should not be dragged into the plot. 

I hope I have not tried to depict myself in any 
false colors. I was not a hero; in calm moments 
I saw the madness of the projected insurrection. 1 
knew that such revenge as the old conspirator pro- 
posed was wild and useless ; and yet, in his presence, 
by the enthusiasm of his ardor I was carried away, 
so to speak, out of myself, and was ready to dare 
and to do. But since Leonard’s arrival this infec- 
tion of enthusiasm had been checked. By his help 
I saw things in their true light. 

“ You, Laddy ?” said Leonard, laughing. “ You 
to go out a-rebelling, with your face and your eyes? 
Go tell the Russians who and what you are; an- 
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nounce your intention of raising the standard of 
insurrection ; they will laugh at you ; they will take 
you in and make much of you, give you a piano, 
and refuse to let you come home again because you 
play so well. We are no longer in the days of the 
terrible Nicholas, Alexander has begun a new era 
for Russia, which Wassielewski and his friends can- 
not understand.” 

**T am too obscure,” I said, bitterly, “even to 
do any mischief.” 

“ Any man,” said the captain, ‘“‘can do mischief. 
I was aboard a frigate once that was set on fire by a 
powder-monkey. If you want to do mischief, Lad- 
dy, in Poland or anywhere else, you can do it.” 
| I have mentioned once before little Dr. Roy, 
the neatest and most dapper of tiny men. He, too, 
must needs join in the general cry. 

“T hear,” he said, one day meeting me in the 
street-—“I hear a whisper that the Poles are stirring, 
and they want to make use of you and your name.” 

I made no answer. 

“ Don’t,” he said, impressively. “ Believe a man, 

who once risked his neck in rebellion, that it is a 
most miserable line to take up. It was in Canada 
—I dare say you have heard something about it. 
We had grievances ; we made a clamor about them ; 
the Government would not give in ; so we rose, and 
we did a little fighting. It wasn’t very much, but 
it brought out pretty clearly all the miseries of re- 
volt. Wewere put down. Everything that we re- 
| belled to gain was granted by the British Govern- 
ment ; everything, properly represented, would have 
been granted without rebellion. We had our re- 
volt, our fighting, our loss of life, our destruction of 
property, our jealousies and personal squabbles, our 
treacheries and our treasons, our trials and our es- 
capes—just all for nothing. No one got any good 
out of it at all, not even the half-dozen who went 
across to the States to gas about their bravery. 
Even the grandeur of being a rebel "—(I thought 
of Herr Raumer's remarks on the rebel’s enjoyment 
of being shot)—‘* does not compensate for the trou- 
ble. And then to find out that you have no real 
grievances after all. My own reward for the Can- 
ada rising was that I lost a capital practice in a 
very delightful Canadian town; that I was very 
nearly caught ; that if they had caught me I should 
have been hanged; and that I am here on suffer- 
ance, because — which I am not afraid of — they 
might arrest and hang me to-morrow on the old 
| account. For Heaven’s sake, Pulaski, keep out of 
| rebellions! They won't give you back your father’s 
| lands.” 
All in the same tale ; Herr Raumer’s sneers and 
contempt were on the same side as Celia’s prayers. 
Little Dr. Roy, with his experiences, was on the 
same side as the captain. 

And, against all these, I had to consider especi- 
ally poor old Wassielewski. The old man, crazed 
with inextinguishable rage, looked on me as an in- 
strument, ready to his hand, given him by Provi- 
dence. For my part, I had to regard him as my 
savior, the protector of my infancy, the faithful friend 
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of my father, the devoted servant of my mother. 
Could I inflict upon him the cruel pain, the bitter 
humiliation, of seeing a Pulaski refuse to fight for 
Poland? Every Pole, he used to say, owed his life 
- absolutely to his country. 
defend his rights he ought to die, in order that his 
people may not forget them. 

I venture on a suggestion to rulers and despots. 
There are two or three ways of treating unsuccessful 
rebels : to shoot them publicly, transport them, tor- 
ture their wives, and issue arbitrary laws of repres- 
sion—all this is simply to give the cause immortal- 
ity. That is what the Russians have always done. 
The best way, surely, would be to forgive them, sim- 
ply, and take away their arms, and to say: “ My 
friends, you have now neither guns nor powder. We 
are not going to give you any. Sit down and grow 
your crops.” Then such hot-headed irreconcilables 
as my old friend would be impossible. Or, if they 
must be punished with death, then let it be done, 
as with Jugurtha and Catiline’s conspirators, in the 


secrecy of some dark dungeon, where newspaper- | 


correspondents cannot penetrate. 


** Where are they, these heroes of Poland?” asked 
Leonard, laughing. He was determined that the 
thing should not be treated seriously. “ Let ‘us push 
the table back to the window—so. Now, Laddy, if 
you stand there on the hearth-rug to receive them, 
it will be like holding a levee. The captain shall 
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When he cannot fight to | 


be your court—I will be your aide-de-camp. And | 


here they are.” 

Five men, headed by Wassielewski, came solemnly 
into the room, nearly filling it up, The last of the five 
shut the door carefully, as if he were shutting out the 
world. But it opened again, and, to my boundless 
astonishment, admitted Herr Riaumer, in his blue 
spectacles. He came in as if invited to take part in 
the ceremony, walked across the room, and stood in 
the window, his back to the light, beside the cap- 
tain. We formed two groups—I on the hearth-rug, 
with Leonard at my right hand ; and on the left the 
captain, who contemplated the strangers with eyes 
of no favor, and beside him our German friend, to 
whom, since his magnanimous conduct in the mat- 
ter of Celia, one felt an access of friendliness. 
before us the five men of my father’s nation. 

It was, as Leonard said, something like a levee, 
only there was a certain incongruity about it which 
made one feel rather ashamed. 

It was curious to consider that the men who stood 
before us were, so to speak, pledged to fall for their 
country. One thought of the prisoners brought out 
to fight their last battle with each other : every man 
resolute to make a brave show and please the thou- 
sands ; every one hopeless of any escape ; every one 
looking forward with a certain fearful expectation 
to the down-turning of the thumb ; one or two, per- 
haps, the more aged men, not sorry toescape the mis- 
eries of captivity in the glorious rush and shout of 
vivid battle ; some whose thoughts turned back— 
then Leonard touched my shoulder, and I gave my 
attention to things present. 


And | 





to introduce ; not, he said, to speak. Ile wore a sat- 
isfied and even glad expression. The long wished- 
for moment had arrived. He had brushed his black 
coat and buttoned it tightly round his long, lean fig- 
ure; his white hair was combed back and fell be- 
hind his head, leaving his face standing out keen 
| and eager with bright and deep-set eyes, and full 
white beard. His nervousness and restless manner 
were gone, You might think of him, thus calm and 
collected, charging his rifle for one more shot ina 
hail-storm from the advancing gray-coats. 

The first of the four who came with him, and 
the most important, was a Pole about forty years 
of age; a tall, upright, and strong man, looking like 
a Frenchman in dress and the cut of his hair. His 
eyes had something of the wild look which charac- 
terized Wassielewski. 

Wassielewski was about to introduce him to me, 
when he broke away and advanced, speaking in 
French, with a certain gayety of manner, and held 
out his hand—to Leonard. 

**Count Pulaski,” he said, ‘‘we are indeed re- 
joiced to find you, like your father, among the friends 
of Poland. Wassielewski had not prepared us for 
such an accession to our ranks.” 

I was hardened by this time to any reference to 
my deformity, but I must own that it was not with- 
out a pang that I witnessed disappointment in his 
face, as Leonard bowed and indicated myself, the 
hunchback. 

‘* Pardon, M. le Comte,” he said. 
friend Ladislas Pulaski.” 

The Pole’s face fell, in spite of a polite attempt 
to disguise his disappointment. To be sure, there 
was some difference between a tall and handsome 
young man, whose very face commanded trust, and 
proclaimed him a natural leader, and myself, short, 
round-backed, and dreamy-eyed. We shook hands, 
and he said nothing, but stepped aside to make room 
for the other three. I received the greetings of all 
in turn. One of them was a short and thick-set 
man, apparently an artisan, a man of fifty or so, in 
ragged and threadbare blouse, whose face was deco- 





“ This is my 


| rated, like Wassielewski’s, with a sabre-cut. Another 


was a much older man, in spectacles and black-cloth 
clothes. This was a professor in some American col- 
lege, who had come across the Atlantic in vacation 
to see his compatriots, and learn the chances. The 
third was, I believe, an importation from Warsaw 


| direct, who spoke nothing but Polish, and was pained 


Wassielewski was there | 


to find that I could not understand him. It seems 
strange that Wassielewski should have allowed me to 
grow up in ignorance of so important a thing. As 
they stood before me I was struck with a resem- 
blance which they all seemed to bear to each other. 
It was only for a moment, and was due, I suppose, 
to the Slavonic type of face. And, oddly enough, 
Herr Raumer’s face bore this same characteristic. 
I thought of Leonard’s suspicions. Could he, too, 
be a Slav? But it was absurd to harbor suspicions 
against one who had actually been converted—that 
very morning—to the conviction that there may be 
honest men in the world. 





ad 
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‘*We are all friends of Poland, I suppose?” 
said the leader of the deputies, looking suspiciously 
around. It was odd that no one, not even Wassie- 
lewski, took the least notice of Herr Raumer. 

“T am an old friend of Ladislas,” said Leonard. 
“Tam almost his brother, as Wassielewski knows. 
But we will withdraw if you wish.” 
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trious descent, great misfortunes, and undoubted 
talents.” 
I bowed. 
‘‘Whose pursuits, we learn, have hitherto been 
| peaceful. We hear, however, with pleasure, that we | 
may confidently look for his adhesion whenever we 
' find it possible—” 
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“ The last of the five shut the door carefully, as if he were shutting out the world "'—Page 468, 











“‘He is an officer in the British army. He has 
fought the Muscovite,” said the old man. ‘‘ He may 
stay.” 

The first speaker, the Gallicized Pole, drew out a 
paper. 

“This is little more,” he said, “than a meeting 
to make the acquaintance of a young Pole of illus- 


‘“¢ That is immediately,” said Wassielewski. 

“to take practical steps in the desired direc- 
tion.” 

“ To call Poland once more to arms,” explained 
Wassielewski.—‘ Speak, Ladislas Pulaski!” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, speaking in French, “ you 
see me as I am—deformed from my childhood, 
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bearing a name which can never be made glorious 
by any achievement of my own. You know my 
story, and the fate of my father. Wassielewski has 
urged upon me to join you.” 

“And I,” said Leonard, also in French, “ have 
urged upon him the madness and folly of joining in 
your plans. Gentlemen—you, M. le Comte”—he 
addressed the chief of them—* are not all wild en- 
thusiasts. If you concert any plan of rebellion, draw 
it up without consulting my friend Ladislas Pulaski. 


He is not a soldier, nor is he of the stuff which | 


makes soldiers. He is a poet anda musician. If 
you must pit the feeble resources of a province—I 
beg your pardon—a nation like Poland against the 
armies of a mighty empire which has been able to 
resist for two years the combined forces of England, 


France, and Turkey, do not add to your numbers a | 


man who in the field will be useless to you, whose 
death can do you no good, and whose life may do 
others much good.” 

The leader hesitated. 
Wassielewski. 

And then the old captain had his say. 

“TI do not,” he said, stepping forward, and laying 
his hand upon my shoulder—‘‘I do not, unfortu- 
nately, understand any language but my own. I 
have never regretted the fact till the present mo- 
ment. Gentlemen, this boy is my son. I have adopt- 
ed him, I have educated him, I refuse to let him go.” 


“The name of Poland—” began my old con- | 


spirator. 


“In the name of Poland,” said the captain, “I | 


would let him go if I thought he would be of any 
use. But this is not in the name of Poland. It is 
—pardon me if I am rough—in the name of a con- 
spiracy. Assure me, if you can, that the nation is 
with you, and Ladislas shall go.” 

“No, no!” cried poor old Wassielewski. ‘‘ He 
comes of his own accord, he cannot be kept back, 
he fights for his mother’s wrongs.—Tell me, Ladis- 
las, tell me, is not that the case?” 

His voice trembled, his eyes were so pathetic 
that I could not resist their appeal. I took his hand 
and pressed it. But I had no word to say. 

The man they called the count looked disap- 
pointed and uneasy. 

‘This is not,” he said to Leonard, “quite the 
reception which we expected. Still, no doubt, there 
is truth in what you urge, and besides—besides— 
nothing is quite certain.—Be assured, M. le Capi- 
taine "—he addressed the captain—“ that we shall 


spare Count Pulaski if possible. If his name will | 


help us, and if we can satisfy you that we obey the 
voice of the nation, we may call upon him—” 
“*If—if?” repeated Wassielewski. ‘“ Why, are 
the Poles gone mad, to forget the glorious name of 
Pulaski?” 
“Not mad, my friend,” said the count. ‘‘ But 
twenty years have passed. In Polish villages, where 


there are no books and no papers, much is forgotten | 


in twenty years.” 
I understood his look as he said these words. I 
was not to go. Of what use could I be, and who, 





Then he whispered to | 





] . 
after all these years, would be stirred for a moment 
by the intelligence that a Pulaski had joined the in- 
surgents? Was my first feeling one of relief or of 
humiliation ? 

But the conference was brought to a sudden and 
unexpected end. The count, looking round, per- 
ceived Herr Raumer standing modestly in the shade 
of the curtain. 

“* And who is this gentleman?” he asked.—“ Is 
| he also a friend of yours, Count Pulaski?” 

Before I could answer, Herr Raumer replied for 
me. It was in his most mocking tone, which brought 
out the curious rasp in his voice. It was a voice which 
somehow haunted one ; you could never forget it. I 
hear it still, sometimes, in dreams. 

‘*A friend of Ladislas Pulaski, and a friend to 
Poland. Perhaps a closer friend than any of you.— 
Pray proceed with your papers, M. le Comte.” 

It was the ragged workman, the man in the blue 
| blouse, who sprang forward as if he had been shot, 
and, pushing everybody aside, began gazing in the 
| German’s face, gesticulating and gasping. 

‘I know that voice!” he cried. “I have heard 
that voice— many times. When? In Warsaw! 
From whom? From an agent of the police—the 
police—the Russian police !” 

His voice rose to a shriek. Herr Raumer did 
not move or answer. His massive face seemed to 
be of marble as he stood there returning the other’s 
gaze. And when the workman removed his blue 
spectacles he made no resistance, nor any sign. 

“Who is this man, Wassielewsxi?” asked the 
count. 

“I do not know,” he replied, carelessly ; ‘‘ I did 
not see him come in. I have seen him walking with 
Ladislas. He belongs to the town.” 

“Man!” cried the ouvrier, ‘do you not know 
his voice? Are you deaf, then? Have you forgot- 
| ten?—Speak again—you! Speak, spy!” 

But Herr Raumer did not speak. He folded his 
arms, looking down upon the little owzier with an 
| expression of great contempt. But he did not speak. 

The workman shrieked in a kind of rage. 

“* Mais oui!” he cried, “mais oui/ Iam not 
mistaken.—Wassielewski—M. le Comte, look at this 
man, I say again. Look at him! Here is treach- 
ery, here is a spy of the Muscov. We are invited to 
meet a Pole—bah ! a Pole who cannot speak his own 
tongue—and we find our enemy in the middle of us. 
| Mes fréres!”—he looked round him with a face 
which revenge and hatred made a curious and hide- 
ous caricature—“ mes fréres / shall we let this man 
leave the house alive?” 

“Enfin!” cried the count. “Who is he?—Is 
it any use, Count Pulaski, asking you who he is?” 

“It is Herr Raiumer,” I said ; “a German gen- 
tleman, who has lived in this town for many years.” 

“Who brought him here?” asked the chief. 

‘* He came in with you,” I replied. ‘“ I thought 
Wassielewski brought him.” 
| The old man, puzzled and uneasy, shook his head. 
| He was so eager to begin the fighting, this veteran 

rebel, that this preliminary talk, even talk of traitors 
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and spies, worried him. No, he had not brought in | their children. Count Ladislas Pulaski, there stands 
this stranger, he said. | the man who murdered your mother, and made you 


Then Herr Raumer laughed and spoke : —what you are.” 

‘“*T came,” he said, in that deep bass voice which “ More,” said Wassielewski. ‘“ More.” 
jarred upon our nerves like a violoncello out of tune “Tt is the hand of the man who drove Roman 
—“I came uninvited. Let that be understood. I Pulaski along the road from Warsaw to Siberia.” 
was not asked to come by any one. I wished to Leonard laid his hand upon my shoulder. 
make one in this gathering of Polish conspirators. “ Steady, Laddy—quiet, dear boy, patience.” 
It is a movement in which I take so deep an inter- | Then the count spoke. 
est that I may be excused for wishing to know all “Tt is unfortunate. We might have known that 
that goes on.” | Russian spies would be in this place somewhere. 


Of course, he was sneering, and, equally of | We did not expect to find one in our very midst.” 
course, he did not expect to be believed. “ Among us all these years, and I never knew 
The Parisian Pole shrieked and danced with | him!” groaned poor Wassielewski. ‘‘ Poles! What 
rage, ejaculating, cursing, pouring out imprecations | shall we do to this man?” 
with a volubility almost incredible. | “* Meantime,” said the count, “‘ we have to face 
“Here!” he cried, a little exhausted—‘‘here! the fact that he has been here to-day, that he knew 
In the very presence of the young Count Pulaski. | of our coming, and the reason of it, and that all our 
You, Wassielewski, look at him. Do you not know | proceedings will be reported immediately to St. Pe- 


him?” | tersburg. This, at least, changes our plans.” 
He lifted himself on his toes and hissed a name | “Not to-day’s proceedings. For he shall die— 
in Wassielewski’s ear. | he shall die!” cried the workman. 
The old man staggered. And then there was dead silence. The men 
“ Here—in the same town—all these years—and looked at each other as if asking who would strike 
I not to know it!” hecried. ‘‘ Not to know it—” | the blow. 
Then he advanced upon Herr Raumer, tall, threat- The captain interfered. 
ening, wild-eyed, waving his arms like the sails of a ‘“* Gentlemen,” he said, “ do not forget that what- 
windmill. | ever this man is, or has been, he is in my house, and 


“Oh! men—men—shall we kill him?” in England, and must be allowed to go unhurt. You 
He was hungry for the blood of the spy. Had | cannot, as you might in Poland, kill him as a spy. 


he possessed a weapon, I think there would have | That is impossible. You must let him go.” 





been an end of him at once. Two of the others, the | “Let him go?” cried the Parisian, springing to 
professor and the count, placed themselves before | the front. ‘“ Never!” 

the door, and the man in the blouse danced round I will do the man justice. He never flinched or 
and round, loudly crying that he should be killed, | showed the slightest fear. But the count drew him 
and that at once. back gently. 

“He is a spy—O Ladislas—hope of my heart— “Let him go in peace,” he said. “In England 
the son of my dear mistress whom this man mur- | we cannot shoot him.—Go ; all that we can do, Mon- 
dered, what have you told him about us—about our | sieur le Mouchard, is to parade your name, to de- 
plans?” : scribe your person, to make your calling impossible 

“Nothing, Wassielewski. Remember—I know | unless you can disguise yourself, and therefore to 
nothing.” | ruin you with the secret-service department. Go, 

“He has told the spy nothing,” Wassielewski | loathed and accursed among men! Go, canaille !” 
repeated.—“‘ Have you eaten his bread, Ladislas? | He turned from him with such a gesture as 


Have you entered his house? Have you taken his | Peter might have made to Judas. Leonard, to my 
hand?” astonishment, took Herr Raumer by the arm, and 
“‘T have done all those things,” I replied. | led him to the door, going out with him, as the 
Herr Raumer laughed. Poles fell back right and left. Wassielewski and 
“He has done all those things. Why not, con- | the man in the blouse whispered together for a mo- 
spirator and rebel?” | ment, and then followed together. That boded ill 
Wassielewski pointed to the man in the blouse. | for the spy, and I was relieved, on the whole, to 
**Tell him,” he said, “tell Ladislas Pulaski why | think that Leonard was with him. 


he should not have done those things.” I was left alone with the three Poles and the 
“He should not have eaten his bread, or en- | captain. 
tered his house, or taken his hand, because the bread | =“ Count Pulaski,” said the leader, “I greatly de- 


is paid for by Russia, because the house is the house | plore this accident. I hoped that we should have 
of a Russian spy, and because the hand is red with | been able to lay before you all our plans, to enlist 


Polish blood.” | you in the cause, and to hold out hopes of an imme- 
“And more—and more !” said Wassielewski. | diate insurrection.” 
“Much more. That hand was the hand which “ And now—?” 

arrested Roman Pulaski on his way to the Austrian “ Now, we have no plan. We must first find out 


frontier. It is the hand of the man who led the | how far our secrets have been made known by that 
Cossacks when they robbed the Polish mothers of | man.” 
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“Can I not help you?” I asked. ‘ I am—what 
you see me—but I might do something yet for Po- 
land.” 

“You shall Ave for Poland,” he went on, with a 
sad but kindly smile. ‘‘ No; we shall not, as your 
friend said, add murder to revolt in dragging you 
away from your peaceful life. Think, if you can, 
sometimes, of those who have personal sufferings 
and degradations burning in their souls. You have 
none. My back has felt the Russian stick; my 
cheek yet burns with the Russian blow. Still, you 
have the memory of your father’s death, and you 
cannot love the Russian cause. Forget us as soon 
as you can, I shall take Wassielewski away, and 
leave you free. We shall have meetings, I suppose, 
but you will not be asked to join. Everything is 
uncertain, because in London, Paris, everywhere, 
the mouchards throng. And, of all mouchards, the 


most crafty, the most difficult to detect, is the Rus- | 


sian. I wish you farewell, Count Pulaski.” 

He took my hand and was gone, followed by his 
three friends, and I was left alone. 

This was the end of my grand deputation. 

I was free ; my promise would never be fulfilled ; 
I was relieved of my pledge. And I was profound- 
ly humiliated. For I was allowed to go as one who 
could be of no use to the cause. I saw the disap- 
pointment on the chief's face when he turned from 
Leonard to me; I saw the readiness with which he 
acquiesced in Leonard's expostulation : I was of no 
use to him or to his party. The last of my race 
was another Edgar Atheling. 

And would they think—no—they could not—that 
I had revealed the plot to this Russo-German spy ? 
Or that I was a foolish creature who could not hold 
his tongue ? 


_ 


CHAPTER XLv. 
THE SPY’S EXPLANATION. 


In the street Leonard released his hold of Herr 
Raumer’s arm. 

“ You are free,” he said. 

The spy laughed. 

“Of course, I knew there was no danger. The 
danger begins now. Come with me to my lodgings. 
I have something to say to you.” 

Leonard followed him. 

In his own place the man opened a bottle of 
hock, and after offering a glass to Leonard, who re- 
fused, drank glass after glass without stopping. 


“Go your own way.” 


| heard about his connection with that day. 
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and crossed his legs—“ was quite right, though he 
put things roughly. The Poles cannot see the other 
side of the question. That is why I wanted to ex- 
plain to you one or two little things.” 

He paused, as if trying for words. 

“TI cannot hope,” he said, “to make you under- 
stand that the execution of orders in the police is no 
more disgraceful than in the army. I did arrest 
Roman Pulaski. I tracked him down, and caught 
him just upon the frontier. That was my duty. I 
did escort him part of the way to Siberia, whither 
he walked on foot. That was my duty. The sen- 
tence was the czar’s. I was his servant. Do you 
blame me? No; youcannot. As regards the other 
charge about the children, that is also partly true. 
I was not in charge of the carts, but I rode part of 
the way with them. I am in no mood for lying or 
for defending myself with you, but I ask you to let 
young Pulaski know that this is the first I have 
I did not 
know, when I first made his acquaintance, that he 
was one of the victims of that—that—excess of zeal 
on the part of our Cossack friends. I knew nothing 
about his mother. You may believe me or not when 
I tell you that when I made his acquaintance—when 
I found him to be a poet and a dreamer—I resolved 
to prevent him if possible from being led to death 
by a madman. Do you blame me for that?” 

“ Yes,” Leonard replied. “I blame you for ever 
speaking to him or knowing him. I blame you—be- 
cause you are a spy.” 

“ A servant in the secret-service department. Yes, 
and in that capacity I have been of use to my coun- 
try.” 

“TI dare say you have,” said Leonard. “I do 
not care to hear about that. I have only one more 
thing to say. Did you happen, when you came 
away, to catch the expression in old Wassielewski’s 
eyes?” 

“I did. I watched all the eyes. Shall I tell you 
what they said as plainly as eyes can speak? That 
boy looked at me with a sort of wonder, as if it 


| wes not possible ; the professor with curiosity ; the 


count with disappointment, but no surprise. I know 


| the count, he is a clever man, and, if he does not get 


shot in Poland, will rise in Paris. The old captain 


| would have liked to hang me up at the yard-arm ; 


“Nothing,” he said, “steadies the nerves like | 


hock, So you will not drink with a member of the 
Russian secret service? No. You will not sit down 
in his room? No. You will not take his hand? 
No. You think it a disgrace to belong to that ser- 
vice? Good. 
graceful to be found out, and I do not disguise from 
you that it will not do me good at headquarters to 
have been discovered. After all, they will remem- 
ber that I have had a good long run. 


That is not a disgrace, but it is dis- | 


“Our friend in the blue blouse”—he sat down | 


and the other two, Wassielewski and our Parisian, 
looked murder.” 

“I came with you, to warn you.” 

“ Thank you very much ; I need no warning.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“« Murder and revenge,” he repeated—“ that sounds 
ugly, but I have seen the look of murder in a good 
many eyes before now. The look does not kill. I 
shall do nothing.” 

“ You will remain here?” 

“Yes, here—in this town—in this house. They 
may come up here to murder me. I have pistols. I 
sleep with the door locked. I shall not be fright- 
ened away by any pair of Polish patriots.” 

“ That will not do at all,” said Leonard. 
must go away.” 


“You 
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“Must? And why?” 

He explained that there were other reasons be- 
sides the fear cf those two. The Poles would spread 
it abroad that he wasa Russian spy; the town was 
full of sailors only a year or so from the Crimean 
War; and that an English mob were generally 
rough. 

Lastly, Leonard assured him that so far as lay in 


his power he should take care that he should enter 


no respectable person’s house, that his profession 
should be told everybody, and that a highly-colored 


description of the deputation scene should be for- | 


warded to the local and to the London papers. 
Then Herr Raumer gave way. 


“You are a pertinacious man,” he said, “and 


you want to see me go. Well, I will go to-day. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“T want, for the sake of poor old Wassielewski, 
to avoid a scandal. See”—Leonard pointed to the 
window—“‘ the little man in the blouse is watching 
you in the street.” 

This was indeed the case. He was marching 
backward and forward, gesticulating, and incessant- 
ly casting an eye at the door of the enemy’s house. 

“Go in the daytime,” said Leonard. “ There is a 
train to London at five—go by that.” 


| “ Perhaps,” said the spy; ‘‘ perhaps by a later 
| train; but I shall go to-day—that I promise you, for 
| Wassielewski’s sake. All this,” he went on, after 
| more hock—“ all this, I confess, is horribly annoying 
tome. I had formed a pleasant plan for the future 
| which has been entirely disarranged. At sixty-two 
| one does not like to have one’s plans upset. I pic- 
tured to myself ten years of ease and retirement 
from active work, giving my advice and experience 
to the department, going on those special missions 
reserved for the higher officers of the service, deco- 
| rated, pensioned, and living at St. Petersburg with a 
| young and beautiful wife. I confess I am disap- 
| pointed. Now, I dare say, I shall never marry at 
all. After all, he who expects nothing from life gets 
| the most. I am content.” 
“ T came away after that,” said Leonard. ‘ What 
a man it is! He has no shame; he glories in his 
trade. I hope he will go, as he promised ; but I am 
not easy about it. I should like to watch old Was- 
sielewski, or lock him up. And it seems too much 
to think that he will go away in broad daylight like 
a man who isn’t a spy. Most likely he will steal 
away in the dark by cross-cuts and lanes and on tip- 
toe, after the manner of a stage spy.” 
! [CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.] 





WIND FROM THE EAST. 


HE Spring, so fair in her young incompleteness, 

Of late the very type of tender sweetness ; 
Now, through frail leaves and misty branches brown, 
Looks forth, the dreary shadow of a frown 
Chasing the frank smile from her innocent face. 
What marvel this ? for the East Wind's disgrace 
Smites, like a buffet, April’s tingling cheek, 
Whence the swift, outraged blood doth ebb to seek 
The affrighted heart ! 

The Earth, herself so gay, 

Buoyant, and happy, at the dawn of day, 
Thrills, shivering low with every flaw increased, 
And fraught with salt-sea coldness from the East ! 


O masterful wind and cruel! at thy sweep, 

From the bold hill-top to the valley-deep, 
Surprise and fear through all the woodlands run, 
Till the coy nestling-places of the sun 

Are ruffled up, from shine to shade, as when 

At the first note of storm the moorland hen 
Ruffles her wings ere yet their warmth be spread 
About each tremulous nestling’s dusky head. 


On the tall trees the foremost buds, half bare, 

Stared, as wild-eyed, on the keen, rasping air ; 

Then shook—but not with softly-palpitant thrills, 

As when, o’erlooking the freed mountain-rills, 
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| They felt their life by loving arms caressed— 

| Warm, viewless arms of zephyrs of the West— 

But with the sense, the cold and shivery stress 

Of utter and forlornest nakedness. 

The twigs that bore them flattened upward, lost 

To all but rigid consciousness of frost ; 

And their full-foliaged branches which so blindly 
Bowed in meek homage when the winds were kindly 
Strained upward, too, in stiff, rebellious fashion, 
With throes of anguish and deep moans of passion, 
Wrung from them by wild beatings of the gale! 


Then many a tiny leaf, though waxing pale, 
Cloud-shadowed, all unfrayed, yet quivering, shrunk 
Behind the mosses of some giant trunk, 

To wait till the shrewd tempest hurtling by 

| Left Spring once more empress of earth and sky— 
While many a large leaf, almost riven apart, 

| Piped a sad dirge from out its fluted heart, 

| And knowing what sombre selvage must be seen— 

| Alas, too soon !—to film its glow of green, 
Bewailed the hour whose treacherous brightness came 
| To warm its life-blood into genial flame 

| Only to send the blissful-flowing tide 

| Back through the baffled veins unsatisfied, 

| Its nascent joy nipped by the arctic breath 

; And merciless waftage of this Wind of Death ! 
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FOR LOVE OF HER. 


“ O you suppose that I shall ever deny that? 

Do you suppose that I shall ever explain? 
If youdo—” And here the haughty, disdainful tones 
suddenly broke off in a passion of anger and defi- 
ance. The next moment the circlet of gold with its 
one flashing diamond was drawn swiftly from the 
finger, where twelve months ago it had been placed 
with such fond words and fonder hopes, and flung 
fiercely down upon the table before which the giver 
stood. 

“ Essie—” 

“Don’t call me by that name now! 
forfeited all right to do so.” 

The man to whom this was addressed looked at 
the girl, who passed this sentence so fiercely, with 
a sort of stunned look of amazement. Recovering 
himself presently, he said, with emphasis : 

“T have mot forfeited the right. You are simply 
misunderstanding me in the wildest manner.” 

“ Misunderstanding you |” 

This with an inflection of scorn and unbelief that 
was like a blow. But the listener kept his temper 
well in hand. 

‘* Yes—misunderstanding me. I have neither 
asked you to explain nor to deny. You unfortu- 
nately take up a letter that I should never have 
shown you, and thus become acquainted with 
what—” 

“ He who hesitates is lost ;” and the moment’s 
hesitation here—perhaps for the right word, merely, 
for John Wayland was not a fluent man—lost him 
more than he would gain again in this interview. 

“With what you would have preferred to tell 
me,” was the swift interposition, said with no dimi- 
nution of hot anger. 

“T don’t know that I should have told you at 
all!” 

“You don’t know that you should have told me 
at all! How chivalrous ! how generous, John Way- 
land!” And here the anger became mixed with a 
glimpse of that love that half an hour ago had 
made such a heaven for her. “If some wretch had 
written to me, as James Charlton has written to you, 
and accused you of such things as this, do you think 
that I would have insulted you by ever dreaming of 
telling you the contents? Never! never! I should 
know that I could never have told you. O John, 
John, why didn’t you say, ‘I should never have told 
you?’” 

The despairing break in the voice here was al- 
most a sob. The man made a movement forward as 
he heard it, and a little flush crossed his face. 

** Essie—Esther,” he said, in a moment, “I am 
not like you—quick in my thought and action ; that 
is all.” 

** No, no, it is #of all! You doubted me from 
the first, after reading that letter. I saw something 
different about you—an absence of mind, a coolness 
—the moment I came in.” 


You have 





“I was disturbed that any man dared to say such 
things of you—and to write them tome. That was 
natural.” 

** As if any man like James Charlton dared not 
4ie about any one who had thwarted his purpose! I 
had thwarted his purpose, and he determined to re- 
venge himself upon me. But if you had loved me 
— if you cou/d love as I thought—if you were the 
man I thought you—you would listen to nothing, 
you would care for nothing—you couldn't be dis- 
turbed |” 

In an instant, without warning, as her voice 
ceased, Esther Dalrymple turned and left the room. 

John Wayland (Jack Wayland his friends dubbed 
him) stood for a second as if dazed, then sprang to 
the door with an idea at first of pursuit ; but a min- 
ute’s reflection showed him that this was useless, and 
he turned back, with a look in his eyes that, if Es- 
ther Dalrymple had seen, might have gone far to 
heal her sore heart. Flinging himself down in a 
chair before the table, whereon lay the fatal let- 
ter and the pretty, glittering ring, he saw also a little 
pair of rose-colored gloves and a soft, little, lawny 
handkerchief, with an odor of wood-violets. He 
took them up with a sort of tender admiration, re- 
garded them a few minutes, then, suddenly pressing 
them passionately to his lips, thrust them out of 
sight into an inner pocket against his breast. Then, 
as calmly as he could, he reviewed the situation. 

Two hours ago he had been one of the happiest 
of men. Just promoted to the rank of colonel, 
possessing the love of the girl who had won his heart 
three years ago, in the prime of his young manhood 
—he had just turned thirty—life stretched fair and 
promisingly before him. Now, rejected, scorned, this 
woman whom he loved suffering as he knew that she 
must suffer, and a dark shadow flung upon her sweet, 
fair name by a scoundrel whom to seek to punish open- 
ly would be to throw up to the world the whole hide- 
ous story—a story he did not doubt to be false—a 
lie, as she had said, but none the less a shadow. He 
had known three years before that James Charlton 
was one of the moths that had fluttered round Esther 
Dalrymple’s bright light ; but he did not know how 
the light had scorched and burned this particular 
moth, though Essie, in the first days of her engage- 
ment, had told him of the young man’s professed 
regard for her, and that at one time she had thought 
that she liked him, “ until—until—” and Essie had 
stopped eloquently here with such a look at her 
lover that any man far less ardent even than Jack 
Wayland would have forgotten everything else but 
the bliss of the moment. He began to see now how 
“thwarted” James Charlton had been, and how, 
meanly jealous and revengeful, he sought to de- 
stroy the woman he had loved, and to keep her from 
other arms than his own. Gradually, as John Way- 
land pondered everything, the whole danger of the 
situation presented itself. Here was a thoroughly 
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reckless, unprincipled man—a man without honor, 
without mercy. If he had dared to write this bold 
letter to him, his superior officer, what would he not 
dare in any other direction? John Wayland again 
took up the letter, and again read it. As he laid 
it down, a set, fierce expression hardened his lips, 
and he said, slowly, as if he were delivering a mili- 
tary sentence, “ This man has forfeited his place 
among men—he has no right to life!” At the sound 
of his own voice, he glanced about for a moment as 
if he had forgotten where he was. Then a look of 
anguish followed as the scent of the violets reached 
him, stealing up from the hidden handkerchief. 

By the afternoon of that day all the little mili- 
tary town was in commotion, for news had come to 
headquarters that part of Stonewall Jackson’s force 
had crossed the river and gained the eminence three 
miles to the south of the town. In a few hours this 
little stronghold of the Northern army on Southern 
soil might again be in possession of the Confeder- 
ates. And what did that not convey to the North- 
erners who now held it ? 

Essie Dalrymple, perhaps, of all the Northern 
women who were making their winter home there, 
was the only one who was not in a tumultuous state 
of fear at this crisis. What did it matter to her? 
She had been through a more disastrous battle than 
any that could now come to her. In it she had lost 
more than life. All her young days she had had 
astrong and beautiful ideal. All girls create for 
themselves, out of the fanciful region of romance in 
which they mostly live, a hero of some pattern. But 
Essie’s hero differed somewhat from the usual mould 
of grace and fascination, for her ideal was not so 
much of beauty and grace as of strength. Brilliant 
and lovable herself, she had kindled many a flame 
that had never warmed her own heart. But not 
until she was twenty-five did she discover her strong 
god in the person of John Wayland. For the year 
that they had been engaged not a cloud had appeared 
in their heaven until now. And now at one moment 
the face of everything was changed. As Essie was 
standing at the window, contemplating not so much 
the hurrying of the troops as her own shattered 
love and broken hopes, her cousin, Mrs. March- 
mont, suddenly turning from her packing, ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ Essie, wif] you go up and pack your things? 
Fred says we must be ready for a sudden start.” 

Essie, thus adjured, moved slowly from the win- 
dow. 

“‘ How frightened you seem, Julia!” was her sole 
remark, as sheeconfronted her cousin with strained, 
wondering eyes. 

“Frightened! Well, I should think any woman 
might feel a /ittle disturbed by the probability of 
being routed by the rebels in a few hours,” retorted 
Mrs, Julia, in an exasperated tone. 

“TI have no idea we shall be routed by the reb- 
els, Julia.” 

“* Essie, I should thiné you had taken leave of 
your senses. Why, the colonel himself has ordered 
these preparations! He says that we may have to 
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start in an hour, to be sure of getting the Northern 
train at Rodersville.” 

“Well, I hope we shall. To go North—yes, 
that is the best thing that can happen now.” 

Mrs. Marchmont was too busy with her fears and 
her packing to notice anything unusual in Essie’s 
manner or voice. To her it only appeared that Es- 
sie had begun to wake up, and she felt infinitely 
relieved when the young lady betook herself off, as 
she supposed, to her packing. But, when Essie 
Dalrymple found herself in her own room, it was 
not to busy herself as good Mrs. Marchmont had 
suggested. Ever since her stormy interview with 
John Wayland, she had shrunk from being alone. 
As the joyless hours dragged by, she had persistent- 
ly followed her cousin about wherever she went, as if 
to escape from her own thoughts. Now, at last, she 
stood alone in the pretty room where for months she 
had known only happiness, where for months she 
had come in from her interviews with her lover to 
ponder over his words and to build her plans for the 
future. All about this room hung here and there 
the pictured face of this lover. He looked at her 
from her toilet-table ; his eyes smiled down upon 
her from the bouquet of grasses that surmounted 
her mirror. In various devices of frame and sur- 
roundings she had distributed this pictured face all 
over the walls and even against the curtains of her 
apartment, in the sweet, skameless fondness of her 
love. And to confront all this now was to confront 
the mocking ghosts of her dead happiness. For a 
moment, as she entered the room, she covered her 
eyes with her cold, trembling hands. Then, with a 
long, shivering breath, she in the next moment 
forced herself to contemplate what was before her. 
As the strong, resolute face of John Wayland 
seemed to look smilingly upon her from every cor- 
ner of the room, a great wave of bitterness and love 
rose in her heart. “O John, John!” she cried, 
aloud, “to think that all these months I have had 
such belief, such trust in you! If any enemy had 
come to me and told me no matter what terrible 
tales of you, I should not have heeded them. As 
long as you loved me nobody could have shaken my 
faith. But at the first breath of slander against me, 
you are filled with doubting. Are men always so, I 
wonder? Is it only by other men’s estimates of a 
woman that they judge her? Is there no real 
strength of character among you, no veal power of 
loving? O John, John! and I thought you my rock 
of strength and my refuge.” As she spoke these 
last words, she staggered to her feet, and with a dry, 
tearless sob went swiftly about the room, and one 
by one gathered all the various pictures of her lover 
from wall, and mirror, and bracket, and curtain. 
This done, she bound them together in a little 
packet, wrote his name unsteadily upon the cover- 
ing, and turned to leave the room. But a mist came 
over her eyes; she could not see her way. She put 
her hand to her forehead and thought : “I will wait 
and rest awhile. I have eaten nothing for hours, 
and I suppose my strength has failed me.” It was 
but astep to the low, wide lounge, and still, with 
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the mist across her eyes, and darkness gathering 
everywhere, she somehow guided herself thither- 
ward, and, with a sweet sense of peace and rest 
stealing over her, sank face downward upon the 
damask pillows. The hours hurried by, full of ex- 
citement to the rest of the inmates of the house, to 
the Northern garrison outside, and to the roused 
and expectant Southern residents, who exulted open- 
ly in the prospect before them. As the afternoon 
deepened, and the sun sank behind the low range of 
hills, Mrs. Marchmont, her fears allayed a little by 
the lack of new alarms, bethought herself of her 
cousin. Acting upon this thought, she went to her 
room and tapped upon the door. No answer; not a 
sound of movement inside. How odd! Where 
could she be? Colonel Wayland, could she be with 
him? But, no, he had been on active duty since 
the first news of the enemy’s vicinity. Ah! perhaps 
she was with Mrs. Loder? Three rooms beyond 
was Mrs. Loder’s. Confident of finding her there, 
her perplexity increased when Mrs. Loder informed 
her that she had not seen Essie since early morning. 
Then the two discussed the situation. She must 
have gone out for a walk. Essie was such a care- 
less, fearless, foolish girl. But what could she be 
thinking of? The streets were full of soldiers, not a 
woman to be seen. The sun sank still lower, and 
presently went down behind the hills, and left a 
lovely line of golden light which would very soon 
be lost in a gray twilight. Still no Essie. ‘‘ The 
girl must be beside herself,” and Mrs. Marchmont, 
with this half-irritated, half-alarmed exclamation, ran 
down upon the veranda and looked eagerly for the 
twentieth time for the supposed truant. Presently 
she saw a well-known figure. It was Colonel Way- 
land—and without Essie. But still— 

“Colonel! colonel!” and Julia Marchmont’s 
voice now began to quiver. 

“‘ There’s nothing new to alarm you, Mrs. March- 
mont. The enemy have not advanced any farther, 
and I think I can take care of them,” with a grim 
look. 

“O colonel, it isn’t the enemy I’m thinking of 
now, but Essie. I can’t find Essie ; she’s not in her 
room, nor anywhere about the house ; she must have 
been out half the afternoon.” 

Colonel Wayland’s face looked like stone. 

“* Essie?” he repeated, in a mechanical tone. 

“Yes, I can’t find her anywhere. How could 
she have gone out ?—and where cam she be?” 

“T will go—and—search for her,” said John 
Wayland, in a strange, shaken voice. He was turn- 
ing away when a gizl—one of the chambermaids of 
the house—came hurrying up to them. 


“Missy Marchmont! Missy Marchmont! sum- | 





less figure, lying there with a certain inert relaxation 
—a certain stillness, that chilled him with horror. 
He did not waver, however, in his swift action ; but, 
going quickly forward, laid his hand upon the droop- 
ing shoulder, and called, firmly, “Essie!” There 
was not the faintest response. The moment he 
touched her shoulder he felt sure that there would 
not be. He did not speak again to her; but, slip- 
ping his arms beneath the slim, prostrate figure, he 
lifted it up, and turned the hidden face to the light. 

“*O colonel ! is she—is she—” 

Colonel Wayland waited a moment, only a mo- 
ment ; then, with his finger on the slender wrist, 
where a faint, sluggish pulse was beating, answered 
Mrs. Marchmont : 

“It is only a swoon of some kind. She will come 
round by-and-by. I'll send for Richards.” 

Mrs. Marchmont was wonderfully reassured by 
this quiet, undemonstrative manner, but she thought 
to herself, ‘‘ How can he be so cool?” 

And all the time a great throb of anguish was 
tearing John Wayland’s heart, and turning his blood 
to fire. 

. When Richards, the regiment-surgeon, came, his 
verdict was not unlike what the colonel expected. 
There had been great nervous excitement, and prob- 
ably lack of food, for some hours ; the result a pro- 
longed fainting-fit, not at all an uncommon thing. 
And while he spoke, administering some simple re- 
storative, a faint sigh came from the still lips they 
were watching. 

“ There, she is coming round ; now, Mrs. March- 
mont—” and the doctor gave cheerful directions to 
that lady for the further restoration of his patient. 

While they were talking, John Wayland stole 
quietly away. He found a messenger awaiting him 
from the camp just outside of the town. Scouts had 
come in with fresh intelligence—intelligence that 
would change his plans materially. He listened at 
first with a kind of forced attention. Presently his 
face began to show a closer interest; a light came 
into his eyes, color to his cheek, and, before the 
young officer had concluded, he broke in abruptly : 

“Do I understand you to say that they have en- 
tered the gap?” 

“ Yes, and are moving on rapidly under cover of 
the growing dusk.” 

“So much the better—the end will come sooner 
than I thought.” 

Five minutes after, the two were in the saddle 
again. Ten, fifteen minutes later, the Federal force, 
under command of Colonel Wayland, was on its way 
in the swift-fallen darkness to meet the approaching 
enemy. In the hour that followed, there occurred 
one of the fiercest struggles, though perhaps the 


fin’s er matter wi’ Miss Essie. I jist went in to | least noted, of the war, in the greater conflicts that, 


car’ "er towels, and she’s lyin’ on ’er lounge, and 
never say a word when I speak to ’er.” 

John Wayland did not wait for his companion ; 
but, by the time he had crossed the threshold of Es- 
sie Dalrymple’s room, Julia Marchmont was follow- 





immediately ensuing, overshadowed all minor issues. 
The inhabitants of the town listened to the inces- 
sant firing with mingled feelings of hope and alarm. 
The few native Unionists, the Confederate sympa- 
thizers, and the Northern strangers who had taken 


ing his hurrying steps. There she was, his “ little | advantage of Federal possession to be with their 
love,” as he used to fondly call her, a slight, motion- | friends for the winter, were alike in alternate states 
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of confidence and anxiety. Gradually, as the sound | possibility, even in her thought. And, whatever was 


of the guns ceased, this alternation of feeling, in- 
stead of subsiding, rose to a climax—a fever-heat of 
excitement which manifested itself in various ways, 
according to the temperaments and situation. In the 
little hotel where most of the Northern visitors had 
taken up their winter-quarters, the excitement per- 
haps was more intense than if not so active as else- 
where. Essie Dalrymple, greatly relieved upon her 
recovery to find that her illness had been entirely 
attributed to the effect of the general panic, did her 
utmost, now that she had full possession of her 
senses, to retain them. With great docility she had 
followed the doctor’s regimen of beef-tea, and ac- 
cepted Mrs. Marchmont’s rather oppressive care 
with unusual patience, for Essie was a girl of great 
good sense in some directions, and she fully realized 
that, however grateful unconsciousness might be to 
her, she had no right to become a burden upon her 
friends at this trying time. Then, too, as she came 
into the full realization of the crisis that had come 
upon them, a fresh impetus seemed to be given to 
various emotions. It was one thing to stand face to 
face with John Wayland, to see him in his strength 
of vigorous manhood, unassailed by peril, and to 
defy him and turn away from him with a sense of 
indignant scorn ; and another thing to think of him 
in danger, in the thick of battle, perhaps not only 
that, but wounded—dying! Ah, if it came to that! 
If he were taken, and the other left! If James 
Charlton lived to curse her life, while John Wayland 
went out of the world with his last memories of her 
the bitter words that she had spoken! Could God 
punish her like this? She was standing by her open 
window, asking herself this question, when she first 
heard the distant sound of a horse’s hoofs as the ani- 
mal was being urged rapidly onward. The sound 
came from below the town. She knew at once per- 
fectly well that it was a messenger from the scene 
of action. What news was he bringing? Was it 
victory or defeat for them? Was it life or death for 
her? 

Nearer and nearer he comes. She can presently 
distinguish every stroke of the iron heel upon the 
dry earth. Nearer and nearer yet, until, close at 
hand, there, at the turning of the street, horse and 
rider wheel into sight. Essie Dalrymple never re- 
membered how, in her weak state, she accomplished 
the distance between her room and the lower piazza. 
But to her dying day she will remember standing 
there, with the little group of waiting men and wom- 
en, when the messenger, flinging himself from his 
hard-ridden horse, told his news. There was a little 
burst of joy at the first for the intelligence of the 
Federal triumph, and then a quick break of pain at 
the words, ‘‘ But we're bringing the colonel back 
badly wounded.” Yet Essie heard it all without a 
word, and, while the rest hurried here and there, and 
bestirred themselves, some for the wounded man’s 
welfare, and others to spread the news, she waited 
in the darkness for his coming. Would he know 
her? would there be time for her to speak with him 
before—before ?—but she could not finish that cruel 





in the future, he was living now, and there was hope. 
It seemed a long, long time to her—that waiting 
in the darkness there in the still, balmy night, that 
was like a Northern night of June. A long, long 
time ; but, when at last the ambulance came in 
sight ; when it stopped at the door ; when out of it 
was lifted a helpless figure, whose face, as it passed 
her, was white and sharp, like the face of Death—it 
was as if time had stood still ; as if all the dreadful 
hours between this moment and the early noon had 
never been. Dr. Richards, the army-surgeon, fol- 
lowing closely in the rear, caught sight of the shrink- 
ing girl as she stood half hidden in her leafy covert 
by the trellis, and stopped a moment to reassure 
her. 

‘*He has only fainted from loss of blood, Miss 
Dalrymple.” 

“Is the wound dangerous? Will it prove fa- 
tal?” asked Essie, trying in vain to steady her 
voice. 

“It’s a bad wound, but I don’t think it will prove 
fatal. But you had better not stay out here in the 
night-air, Miss Dalrymple. You must take care of 
yourself ; we have many wounded men, and we may 
want nurses, you know.” 

This was enough for Essie. And the doctor 
knew that it would be enough to keep him from 
having another patient at least. 

Up-stairs in her room, with what patience she 
could summon, Essie set herself to watch and wait. 
Slowly—oh, how slowly !—the minutes seemed to 
creep by, yet each one barbed with fire, while from 
her open door she caught a vision of hurrying mes- 
sengers, and heard, rising and falling, the various 
voices of the occupants of the house in that lowered, 
muffled tone which always carried in it the suggestion 
of calamity. But by-and-by all this subsided, and 
Essie found herself sitting in the stillness that set- 
tles upon a household when the night deepens. Mrs. 
Marchmont, looking in upon her at different inter- 
vals to advise or admonish, had at length left her 
alone in the silence with her own thoughts. 

Softly the little French clock on the mantel 
ticked away the minutes of that fearful, precious 
time. Eleven, at length the tiny bell beat musically 
out ; then tick-tack, tick-tack again ; while outside a 
bird moaned and complained in a monotonous, piping 
tone, and the wind, sweeping down from the moun- 
tain, came sighingly to her ear. With a little shiver 
she rose from her seat and turned to close her door. 
She need expect no message now ; it was too late. 
But, even as her hand touched the door, she heard a 
footstep ascending the stair. She waited, listening 
eagerly. Was it a messenger for her? And, as she 
asks herself this question, she sees the friendly face 
of Dr. Richards coming toward her. He smiled as 
he met her, but it was rather gravely. 

“Ts he better? is he doing well?” 
not wait for him to speak. 

“He is doing as well as I expected, Miss Dal- 
rymple, and I have come to take you down to him 
for a few moments.” 


She could 
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“ Doctor, he is in danger; he—he is going to 
die!” poor Essie burst out, in agonized tones. 

“ Miss Dalrymple, there is just one thing for you 
todo. You must control yourself if you are to see 
Colonel Wayland, or I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences. I will tell you the exact truth. There is 
danger of inflammation and delirium, but I think he 
will pull through. He understands this as well as I 
do, and, in view of any possible disastrous ending— 
it is only possible—he wants to see you now, and 
have a few minutes’ talk with you. He has some- 
thing he must say to you.” 

“T understand, and you may trust me, due: I 
will not give way.” 

The doctor regarded her a moment, then quietly 
said, “ Yes, I think you will do,” and, as they went 
down together, he thought : “I did quite right to tell 
her ; she is made of good stuff, and can be equal to 
an emergency.” 

But when Essie caught sight of that deathly face 
upon the pillow as she entered the chamber where 
her lover lay, for a moment her heart quailed. The 
next moment she was at his side, was bending over 
him, her lips quivering, but her voice steady, as she 
said, quietly : 

“The doctor brought me here, John; he told 
me that you wanted to see me; but you mustn’t 
exhaust yourself.” 

“ Essie, will you kiss me?” 

As her lips met his, he slipped his arm about her 
and held her closely for a moment ; then, still keep- 
ing her hand, he said, slowly, and with some effort— 
the effort of bodily weakness and not of purpose : 

“ Essie, I have something to tell you. I—” 

“Not now, Jack, you are not strong enough ; 
wait—wait until to-morrow.” 

“ No—that may be too late ; Essie "—he stopped 
as if to take a deeper breath, then, with a tighter 
hold upon her hand—“ Essie, James Charlton is dead.” 

“ Thank God ! he can work no more mischief in 
this world,” burst forth Essie, with swift passion. 

““No; no more mischief. But, Essie, he did not 
die in this skirmish—this last battle. He died by 
my hand. It was a fair fight. I met him suddenly 
just after we had driven the enemy back and the 
day was ours. I turned and challenged him. We 
fought with pistols at twenty paces. My shot took 
fatal effect. His has been almost as fatal—it has 
brought me where I am.” 

“Jack, Jack!” Essie forgot the doctor’s cau- 
tion ; her cheeks grew white, then red, her voice 
shook with her tears. 

“ Essie, my darling, it was a fair fight, an honor- 
able duel, though we had no seconds—that might 
have brought your name in ; as it is—” 

“*Do you think I am blaming you, that I am 
judging you? It is, it is, that you have given your 
life for me!” 

** We took even chances, Essie. He was as good 
a shot as I. I didn’t murder him, as he tried to 
murder what was dearer than life.” 





“ Jack, Jack ! why do you talk to me like this? 
His chances! He deserved nothing—nothing. If 
you had shot him at any chance, what would it have 
been but even justice for such as he?” 

** Essie, I am not troubled about what I have 
done, but I wanted you to know the truth. And, 
Essie "—his strength faltered a little here, but, rally- 
ing after a moment—“ go to the chair there, put 
your hand in the breast-pocket of my coat which 
hangs on the back, and you will find a little packet ; 
it is—” 

“ My letters to James Charlton. I know—six let- 
ters which I wrote when I was in New Orleans, in 
answer to twenty of his—every one of them written 
in the wildest, gayest vein of exaggeration. I was 
half frightened, half pleased, at his vehemence, and 
I did not know my own mind; it was before I had 
met you, Jack.” 

“ Essie, I don’t need any explanation. You have 
never understood my love. I have loved you, I do 
love you well enough to trust you, to believe in you, 
in and through everything.” 

**O Jack, Jack, I am not half worthy of all this 
faith! I was so arrogant this morning! But—but 
it was like this: I had loved you so, I had made you 
my strong god. And yet—and yet, Jack, I felt that 
I could love you in spite of everything ; and if / 
were strong enough for that, I wanted you so—you, 
my strong god. But I forgot that it was so different 
—that a woman—” 

“ Darling, you are mistaken even yet. I know 
you, my Essie, and I know myself so far as to be 
able to say that. Essie, do you remember the pas- 
sage that you read to me the other day, where the 
author puts this test-question, among others, to a 
young lover: ‘ Allow me to ask if you ever caught 
her in a muddle ; and if so, whether the muddle de- 
graded her, or she glorified the muddle, like a shaft 
of sunshine let into a dusty room?’ Essie, will it 
satisfy you to know that you have always been the 
one woman in the world to me since I have known 
you, and that you would have glorified any muddle ?” 
He looked at her, as he ceased speaking, with a faint 
smile upon his lips, that sweet, tender, half-quizzical 
smile that Essie knew so well, yet never knew what 
depths lay beneath it until now. 

**O Jack, Jack, I shall never, never doubt you 
again !” 

“Never again, Essie. But the letters, darling ; 
don’t forget them. I took them from him while I 
had the strength there on the field, for I knew that 
he carried them about with him. And, Essie, they 
are stained—with—” 

“ Jack, Jack, what is it? O my darling!” 

With her strong, young arms, from which all tem- 
porary weakness had fled, she lifted him up. His 
head sank heavily against her breast ; but no word 
or breath came from his parted lips. 

“O my God! He has gone from me—he has 
given his life for me!—O Jack, Jack, my darling, 
take me with you!” 
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HE artists are now, as I write, straining every 
nerve to complete their works in time to send 
them in, either to the Universal Exhibition or the Sa- 
lon. Therefore, but few of them will receive visitors 
at present, a privilege which is always grudgingly ac- 
corded at the best of times. However, I had the 
pleasure of being admitted to see the interior of 
Meissonier’s studio, as well as the picture on which 
he is now engaged for the Exhibition. The new 
home of the king of modern painters is situated in 
the upper part of the Boulevard Malesherbes, and 
very near the Parc Monceau. Detaille is his next- 
door neighbor, and Cabanel lives near at hand. 
The sumptuous residence is not yet finished so far as 
the details of the ornamentation and furnishing are 
concerned. But the vast studio, or rather the two 
studios are finished, and are now occupied by their 
owner, though he still spends much of his time in 
his lovely country-home at Poissy, a residence which 
is much preferred by his family to the splendors of 
his art-palace in Paris. Besides, the great painter 
has been appointed Mayor of Poissy, so his official 
duties must call him thither frequently. 

The house in the Boulevard Malsherbes presents 
on the exterior the aspect of an ordinary two-storied 
Parisian hotel, being faced with the creamy Caen- 
stone that is so universally used in Parisian archi- 
tecture. On entering the forte cochére, a wide 
glazed door to the left admits the visitor at once 
to a long hall, paneled with solid oak, and with 
medieval many-paned windows at one side. An 
Elizabethan staircase, also in solid oak, at the ex- 
treme end, recalling the style and proportions of 
the one preserved in the Musée de Cluny, conducts 
the visitor to the studio, which is on the second 
floor—the first, as it is called in Paris. This work- 
shop of genius is a vast apartment, its walls paint- 
ed a dusky red, its ceiling of carved wood, so far 
above that it is difficult to catch a glimpse of it. 
The usual picturesque accessories of a painter's 
studio are almost wholly wanting, save that a lay- 
figure, wearing a shabby uniform, sits with its legs 
crossed in an old-fashioned chair. Some few chairs 
of gilt and painted wood; a long, low table, on 
which are set forth the materials for a frugal colla- 
tion (oranges, rolls, etc., whether to be painted or 
to be eaten it is hard to decide, so picturesque do 
they look under the strong light); and an easel or 
two, loaded with unfinished pictures, complete the 
furnishing of this immense room. The painter 
stands before a large easel, which is placed before 
the wide, arched window, and _ is working vigorously 
at his picture of the ‘* Cuirassiers drawn up in Line 
of Battle,” his contribution to the art-gallery of the 
Universal Exhibition. Though much remains to be 
done, it is evident that this painting will rank among 
his very finest works. The subject suits him, both 
in its character and by its repose, for Meissonier’s 
forte is not the reproduction of strong emotion or of 
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violent action ; and there is a group of artillerymen 
on the left-hand side of the canvas, the delineation 
of which has brought out the very best qualities of 
his wonderful execution. It promises to be a far 
finer picture than is hisoverstrained and over- 
labored ‘‘ 1807.” I tell him so, omitting the adjec- 
tives, of course, and he is anything but pleased. 
“*T do not think so,” he remarks, curtly, dashing 
in a little vivid gleam of red to one of the distant 
uniforms as he speaks. For be it known that the 
greatest artist in France is also incomparably the 
crossest, and will quarrel even with a compliment 
if it is not exactly in the style he likes. So I take 
refuge in a prudent silence, watching the minute yet 
vigorous strokes that are aiding to make of that 
stretch of canvas an immortal work. He is painting 
from a model (a cuirassier in full uniform) who sits 
upon a wooden steed in the inner studio, a smaller 
room than the outer one, but quite as lofty, and 
flooded with light. As the easel of Meissonier is 
placed just before the door, he has his model at a 
good distance for his purpose. 

Profiting by the artist’s position, and being un- 
willing to interrupt his work, my companion and 
myself proceed to examine the unfinished pictures 
that cover the studio on every side. One or two of 
these denote a new departure for the talent of Meis- 
sonier, that resolute ignorer of the fair sex, as a 
means of inspiration. Here is a handsome lady in 
white satin, standing before a harpsichord and sing- 
ing to the accompaniment played by a dark-eyed, 
languishing youth, in crimson velvet, who throws his 
head back to look with tender eyes at the enthu- 
siastic, inspired countenance of the singer. This 
is, I think, the first picture by Meissonier, that I have 
ever seen, of which the most prominent figure is a 
female one. Another very charming though unfin- 
ished work represents a handsome Italian painter, 
in whose dark, handsome countenance I thought I 
recognized Andrea del Sarto, seated before a picture 
with a lovely, fair-haired woman resting her cheek 
on his shoulder. The contrast between her white 
dress and the magnificent crimson-velvet robe of the 
painter was very effective. Placed against the wall 
was a small water-color sketch of the interior of the 
Tuileries immediately after the fire that destroyed 
the palace, a vista of ruins, with the chariot on the 
summit of the arch of the Carrousel showing clearly 
defined against the pale sky through the most distant 
of the arches. This picture will one day form an 
historical relic of no small value. On all sides were 
scattered studies for his larger works : the heads of 
sundry of the shouting cuirassiers in “ 1807,” the 
body of a hussar, the helmeted head of a soldier, 
the hind-legs of a horse, even to the boots of one 
of the personages in his present picture, small, vig- 
orously-painted sketches, usually on panel, and all 
showing his characteristic mastery of the brush—that 
implement which, like the wand of an enchanter, 
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seems to implicitly obey his bidding and execute the 
dictates of his will. 

In the larger studio he showed us an exquisite 
and nearly-completed water-color drawing, repre- 
senting one of his favorite medizval soldiers in a 
rich uniform of blue and crimson, descending a wind- 
ing staircase and looking back as if conversing with 
some unseen personage as he goes. The light from 
an upper window, also unseen, strikes across his 
upturned face, and throws a patch of flickering sun- 
light upon the wall. Most marvelously executed is 
this little work, a gem for the gallery of a millionaire, 
a wonder of coloring and of effect of light. An un- 
finished picture of his own staircase shows a fine 
effect of color, produced by a Persian carpet in 
dusky hues of faded crimson and yellow, which is 
flung across the oaken balustrade, and also by the 
subdued tints of a fine piece of antique tapestry 
which hangs beside the studio-door. Thereon was 
revealed that mastery of color which forms one of 
the phases of this many-sided and singularly com- 
plete talent. Could he paint but one thing more— 
were there only a heart and a soul beneath the vel- 
vet jerkin or the steel cuirass of his personages— 
Meissonier would rank among the greatest artists 
that the world has ever seen. As it is, he stands 
alone, unapproachable and inimitable among the 
rulers of modern art. 

M. Jules Breton has finished a singularly power- 
ful and noble work, which he destines for the Exhibi- 
tion. It represents a group of peasants reclining at 
noonday beneath the shade of a wide-spreading tree. 
In the foreground a cluster of young girls lie stretched 
upon the grass in attitudes expressive of weariness 
and repose. One lies at full length directly fronting 
the spectator, and the foreshortening of her out- 
stretched form is most masterly in execution. One 
sees at a glance that, if standing, she would be tall 
and of somewhat massive proportions. Another has 
thrown herself face downward upon the grass, and, 
propping her chin upon her hands, she turns her 
youthful and comely countenance toward the spec- 
tator. A third lies on her side, her head turned 
away, her limbs relaxed in the abandon of slumber. 
A little in the background sits a young mother with 
her baby at her breast, a rosy, curly-headed little 
creature, with outstretched straying fingers, and eyes 
closed in the deep beatitude of his satisfaction. Just 
beyond, the father reclines on the grass, smoking his 
pipe, and gazing at this pretty group. The warm 
sunlight strikes across his shoulder, and makes of his 
white shirt-sleeve a gleam of radiance that lights 
up the centre of the picture, while patches of sun- 
light flicker on the group that slumbers beneath the 
tree. The atmospheric effect is very fine ; the cool 
transparency of the shade that has no touch of gloom 
about it, but is veritably a shady spot amid the lustre 
of the summer noon, and the golden glow of the sun- 
shine beyond, are wonderfully reproduced. The 
composition, too, is admirable, particularly that of 
the group of sleepers in such varied but perfectly 
natural and unconstrained attitudes. It is a picture 
which tells of labor and well-earned rest, realistic 


without any of the painful realism of Millet ; true 
to rustic Nature without coarseness ; a noble and ele- 
| vated work in all respects. And yet his peasant- 
| women are not elegant and sentimental damsels like 
the fisher-girls portrayed by Merle, nor pretty little 
Jigurantes like those of Feyen-Perrin ; they are true 
| tillers of the soil, handsome it may be, but with the 
strong limbs and powerful frames of those who have 
been used to struggle against the asperities of Na- 
ture. 

M. Breton will also send to the Exhibition a 
smaller picture, painted some seven years ago, and 
representing three peasant-girls going home at even- 
ing through a field of ripened grain, its yellow ex- 
panse flecked with white poppies that show pale and 
ghost-like beneath the waning light. Had the artist 
intended to show the marvelous progress of his art, 
he could not have made a better selection. For this 
latter picture, though well and broadly painted, with 
most of the characteristics of his genius revealed 
therein, is far inferior to the other, his latest work. 
The wonderful transparency of summer air and light 
that lends to this last the very charm of Nature 
itself is, for instance, wholly lacking in the earlier 
painting. Unlike many of the great masters of 
modern art, Jules Breton seems to possess an emi- 
nently progressive talent. His “Gleaner” of last 
year’s Salon, now at the Luxembourg, and the pict- 
ure just described, are the finest of the many noble 
works he has given to the world. 

Gustave Doré is about to reveal to the public 
another phase of his singularly-original and crea- 
tive talent. He is now at work behind closed and 
guarded doors on his contribution to the Exhibition. 
It is a colossal vase, some sixteen feet in height, of a 
flask-shape, and covered with figures in full relief, 
representing “ The Triumph of the Vine.” Over the 
whole surface of the vase swarm nymphs, satyrs, 
children, intermingled with fruits and flowers, and 
strange shapes of insect and animal life. It is a 
wild and graceful fantasy, a mass of animated fig- 
ures, a throng of strange, visionary beings and ac- 
cessories. Yet in the whole there is neither crowd- 
ing nor confusion. Fair nymphs sit poised upon the 
slope of the vase, chubby children climb and swing 
amid the trailing garlands, and satyrs skip up its 
sides with all the agility that their goat-limbs can 
lend them. Around the base cluster child-forms at 
play with colossal types of insect-life. One plump 
little fellow lies on his back, hugging to his breast a 
gigantic fly that is half as large as he is himself. 
Two naked urchins are contending with an equally 
huge spider, and one little fellow, in no wise daunt- 
ed by the repulsive aspect of his adversary, is push- 
ing the creature away with his dimpled foot. An- 
other holds a field-mouse by the tail, and uses all his 
best efforts to keep his captive from escaping. And 
—prettiest fancy of all—one charming urchin lies 
asleep with a colossal butterfly hovering above him, 
and just in the act of kissing his baby lips. It would 
take a volume to describe all the figures—the fruits, 
| the flowers, the varied imagery—wherewith this gi- 
| gantic vase is literally covered. It took all the crea- 
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tive force of Doré’s talent, and all his unexampled 
rapidity of execution as well, to bring this remark- 
able work to such a point of perfection in so short a 
time. What will be its destiny? for only a sovereign 
or an archi-millionaire could afford the possession of 
such a work, or own a hall sufficiently large to give 
it a fitting home. The present model is in plaster ; 
cast in bronze, the work will be worth some twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Doré is also at work on two immense pictures, 
which he destines for the coming Salon. One of 
these represents Christ crowned with thorns. The 
Saviour, enveloped in a glowing crimson robe, stands 
exposed to the jeering of the populace on the steps 
of a vast building. Behind him are the Jewish offi- 
cials, and below, at the bottom of the steps, appear 
the heads of the mocking, angry crowd. Only the 
heads are shown, presenting that remarkable variety 
of lower Jewish types that Doré so often depicts. 
The other painting was, when I saw it, but half com- 
pleted. It represents Pharaoh granting permission 
to the Israelites to depart after the last of the plagues 
of Egypt. In the background looms, vast and im- 
posing, the palace of the Egyptian monarch. A 
flight of stairs of equally colossal proportions leads 


downward from the edifice, filling half the canvas 
with its multitude of steps. Half-way down stands 
Pharaoh, and a little lower Moses, who turns away 
as though his audience were ended, and he must 
hasten all things for the departure. And along the 
surface of these mighty stairs lie prostrate the hapless 
mothers whose first-born infants have been smitten 
with death because of Pharaoh's sin. They have 
brought the little corpses, and have flung them at 
the monarch’s feet, mute witnesses to prove the 
greatness of their woe, an eloquent, if silent, protest 
against the hard-heartedness that is dooming to mis- 
ery all his nation. If finished in the spirit wherein 
it has been begun, this will be a powerful work. 

Detaille’s ““ Napoleon in Egypt” will prove, I 
think, his masterpiece. The picture is a larger one 
than he usually paints. In the centre, the general, 
surrounded by his staff, rides forward amid groups 
of weird Oriental figures, soldiers mounted on cam- 
els, and other picturesque personages of Eastern 
warfare. To the left lie the slain of some recent 
struggle, horses and men, Europeans and Africans, 
mingled in the supreme equality of death. And over 
all shines the tropical sun. 

Paris, March 20th. 
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HE great who are divided in life are sometimes 
united in death by the honors of sepulture or of 
monumental commemoration. In one of the transepts 
of Westminster Abbey, called ‘‘ The Statesman’s Aisle,” 
lie, almost side by side, the mortal remains of those migh- 
ty rival gladiators of the parliamentary forum, the young- 
er Pitt and the younger Fox; and, crossing this ancient 
Pantheon of British worthies, and sauntering into ‘‘ The 
Poets’ Corner,” the visitor will find Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, between whom, during life, no love was lost, despite 
their studied politeness, nestling close together. A some- 
what similar posthumous union is now proposed, by some 
enthusiastic Frenchmen, between Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Both these iconoclastic invaders of all that the world of 
France once thought sacred died in the year 1778; and, 
as it happens, the centenary of their deaths is to be 
marked by the third Paris World’s Fair. So their ad- 
mirers suggest that a common monument be erected in 
some conspicuous spot to their memories. How would 
Voltaire’s rasping tongue wag with epigrammatic bitter- 
ness could he know that his counterfeit presentment, in 
enduring bronze or marble, was about to go down the 
centuries linked arm-in-arm with that of the detested 
and despised author of the ‘‘ Confessions!” With what 
eager and voluble protestation, too, would Rousseau ex- 
claim against perpetual Siamese twinship with the mer- 
ciless old sage of Fernay! It is not always, indeed, that 
history, even after the lapse of a century, can sit in judi- 
cial and temperate judgment upon the famous people of 
the past ; and this is emphatically true of those eigh- 


| teenth-century philosophers of France who sowed the 
| seeds alike of political and of religious overturning, and 
| the stormy celebration of whose lives took place in the 
| revolutionary tornado that burst over France twelve years 
after they had been laid in their graves. To one class of 
living Frenchmen Voltaire was distinctly the messenger 
and emissary of Satan ; to another, perhaps yet larger 
class, he was a world-moving reformer. The mass of 
his countrymen, however, are yet probably undecided as 
to whether he was a glory or a disgrace to France. We 
cannot but think that his sarcasm and scoffing, his glit- 
tering wit, his bold, irreverent epigram, his piercing ridi- 
cule, did more to dissolve the misty curtain of awe long 
spread around religion than did, later, all the polished 
rhetoric and research of Renan, and all the labored logic 
and learning of Strauss. 

If we regard Voltaire apart from his Cervantes-like 
crusade against chivalry and faith, both of which he 
sought to laugh out of the world, if we consider him not 
on that side of his character in which he was “the Vi- 
truvius of ruin,” causing ‘‘ terrified capuchins to call him 
the Antichrist,” we find much that is worth admiring, 
and some few things that are great. His best quality 
was one not of the head, but of the heart. He wrote 
interminable poems, that were the wonder of Europe in 
his day, and that nobody thinks of reading in ours ; he 
fulminated lampoons that shook thrones, but which have 
been now altogether forgotten ; his wit was keenly sharp 
| and penetrating, but an epigram of his is as rarely 
| quoted in these days as are the indecent couplets of ‘‘ La 
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Pucelle.” Yet he will always be remembered as the 
champion of that unhappy Protestant family of the 
Calases, whose head was so inhumanly murdered by the 
bigotry of the dominant Church and the subservience of, 
Bourbon judges. Voltaire had the courage to brave every | 
obloquy and every danger to avert this giant wrong; and 
it is the fairest title he has to good renown. Amid all 
his vagaries and his fierce intolerance of what had been | 
and what was, Voltaire ‘‘ had,” as Carlyle says, ‘‘ a keen 
sense for rectitude, indeed, for all virtue ;” with the “ ut- 
most vivacity of temperament,” and ‘‘a quick suscepti- 
bility to every form of beauty.” He was, at least, so far 
nobler than Rousseau, in that he did not teach immo- 
rality under a flowery garb of sentimental rhetoric, nor 
hide abominable teachings amid a profusion of virtuous 
sentiments. It is singular that, while ‘* La Pucelle,” the 
work of an author who really revered virtue, is not fit to 
be read on account of its brutal plainness of speech, | 
** Julie,” which was written by a very apostle of organized 
immorality, may be perused by the most modest without 
ablush. The project to erect a monument to these two | 
conspicuous figures of the last century does not, it would | 
seem, meet with very marked encouragement in France. 
The reason why is not far to seek. A century is too short 
a time to allow men to settle down upon a calm, clear, | 
and just estimate of an historical character. There is | 
still great confusion in the views taken of the careers of | 
Rousseau and Voltaire. More than two centuries have 
elapsed since the death of Oliver Cromwell ; yet English 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


opinion is divided between old Clarendon’s judgment 
that he was ‘‘a brave, bad man,” and the belief that 
‘*he was in all things the greatest prince that ever ruled 
these realms.” As long as Parliament hesitates to place 
the statue of the grim Protector in the stately marble line 
of British potentates, it is no wonder that France pauses 
before commemorating, in bronze or marble, the Scoffer 
and the Sentimentalist who did their best, a century ago, 
to turn society upside down. 





SINCE unfriendly British critics can no longer pretend 
that American books offer nothing worth the reading, it 
has become the fashion with them to declare that we are 
debasing and vulgarizing the language. One of the fa- 
vorite and time-worn topics of the Saturday Review— 
whose ‘‘ middle articles” once possessed at least the mer- 
its of freshness and variety—is what it terms the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican dialect ;" and some one must expend in its behalf 
not a little time and a good deal of industry in culling 
specimens from the columns of our newspapers, from the 
dialogues in our novels, and from the reported utterances | 
of our public men. Now, if an argumentative ¢u guogue | 
were all that is necessary in a discussion on “ slang,” it 
would be the easiest possible matter to retort in this way | 
upon our British censors. At least half the witticisms of | 
the London comic papers are based upon current vulgar- 
isms and anomalies of speech; and, if a writer in the 
last number of the Victoria Magazine is to be believed, 
‘* the strange juxtaposition of words in the conversation 
of the youths and maidens who are to regulate the politi- 


| cal and domestic concerns of [England's] future, suggests 
the jargon of the euphuists compounded with the prattle 


of the nursery.” As illustrative examples of what is 
meant by this, we learn from the same veracious chroni- 
cler that the popular term of high encomium for things 
animate and inanimate, from a man to a pug-dog or an 
iced-cream, is ‘‘ too awfully nice,” or ‘‘ thundering good.” 
For the utterance of an opposite sentiment we have every 


| defect, trivial or otherwise, summed up in “a horror,” 


‘an atrocity,” ‘‘a wretch,” ‘‘a sinner,” or ‘‘a cad,” if 
human beings are in question ; and the euphonious ad- 
jectives of ‘‘ loathsome,” or ‘‘ beastly,” with the phrases 
‘quite too bad” and “‘ excruciatingly horrible,” applied 
to things ; while ‘‘ rot” is a compendious term of general 
disapproval. All this, it is to be borne in mind, is not the 


| verbal gymnastics of underbred schoolboys, but is, so we 


are assured, the current argot of polite society—in fact, 
a sort of circumstantial evidence that the user of it be- 
longs to ‘‘ our set.” 

Now, whatever may be our sins in the matter of 
** dialect,” we certainly have not declined quite to this 
level. Foreigners themselves bear testimony to the gen- 
eral absence of slang from our conversational language ; 
and Mr. R. D. Blackmore observes that it was not so 
much the garrulity and readiness of speech that attracted 
his attention in America as the comprehensiveness, pre- 
cision, and purity, of our vocabulary. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Saturday Re- 
view is not without a text and an excuse for its animad- 
versions. No matter how prevalent or prominent “ slang” 
may be in social or private talk, it very rarely makes its 
way, save for satirical purposes, into the English jour- 
nals. From the penny daily to the authoritative weekly 
reviews, there is a studied uniformity of style ; and this 
style is remarkable for purity and correctness, even if 
often deficient in animation. With us, on the contrary, 
the newspapers coin and give significance to whatever 
slang is ordinarily found current. Every political cam- 
paign and every social episode produces a more or less 
numerous progeny of phrases and perverted words, which 
invade the journals, are echoed in the street, and pass 
out of memory and meaning as soon as they cease to ap- 
pear in print. So little vitality has slang with us, in gen- 
eral, that, long before the issues of a political contest are 
finally settled, the ‘* watchwords” and “ rallying-cries ” 
and “ bugle-notes” around which the ‘‘ campaign ” was 
fought have passed into the limbo of the dead languages, 
and to read intelligently a year-old ‘ leader” requires a 
special feat of memory in recalling the vocabulary of its 
period. That the overworked political writers for our 


| daily journals should endeavor to make up in fatozs for 


what they lack in point is perhaps excusable enough ; 
but, unfortunately, the usage creeps also into the critical 
departments of these journals, and even into the penetra- 
lia of the critical papers themselves. We recall a recent 
incident in our experience when, in resorting for a book- 
review to the year-old pages of a certain weekly which 
assumes to itself the position of political, social, and lit- 
erary censor, we found the critic's verdict unquotable by 
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reason of its being so ‘‘ poisoned ” with slang (to use one 
of its phrases) that it would have been almost unintelli- 
gible to the current reader. 

When such is the case with our most enlightened or- 
gans of critical opinion, a foreigner can hardly be blamed 
who draws the conclusion that Americans are peculiarly 
addicted to slang, and who would therefore degrade our 
national language to the level of a ‘* dialect.” His mis- 
take lies in assuming that our newspapers bear the same 
relation to our social usages that London journals do to 
the conversational speech of English society ; and it 
seéms necessary to warn the Saturday Review and all 
concerned that too many of our newspapers misrepresent 
our language quite as gravely as they do our morals and 
manners. 





CERTAIN reforming spirits have recently awoke, both 
in this country and in England, to the imperfections 
which they observe to exist in the drama of the day; 
and, as is very necessary to be done when the Anglo- 
Saxon mind becomes possessed with the inspiration that 
it has a “mission,” societies have been formed, with 
presidents, and treasurers, and secretaries, and executive 
committees, ‘‘ for the elevation of the stage.” How far 
persons, however cultivated and however in earnest, who 
are entirely unconnected with the dramatic profession, 
can effect such a purpose, is a serious question. It is all 
very well to make eloquent speeches and write polished 
essays upon the degradation of popular taste and the 
obdurate indifference to dramatic morality displayed by 
mercenary managers ; but it is at least evident that, to 
bring about the desired reform, these worthy societies 
must invent some more practical method of dealing with 
the alleged evil than that of mere speech-making and 
essay-writing. A company of scholars, gathered for such 
a purpose, will almost invariably commit two errors at 
the start. They are apt to insist on too rapid and sweep- 
ing a reform at once, and to make their attack on the 
wrong side. For instance, the English Society for the 
Elevation of the Stage is inclined to insist that Shake- 
speare—or at least authors of a moral and intellectual 
standard approaching Shakespeare’s—shall be presented, 
to the exclusion of the lighter and more popular dra- 
matic productions of the day. But, as Charles Reade 
has well told them in a sarcastic vein, ‘‘ the Western 
man would never be reduced to an intellectual level 
where he would content himself with eternal representa- 
tions of Shakespeare.” 

It is rather by pointing out in each play what its in- 
tellectual or moral defect is, than by laying down a hard- 
and-fast line as to what authors shall be encouraged, that 
any impression can be made on the public ; if, indeed, 
such an impression can be made at all. For societies for 
the elevation of the stage to call managers to account as 
the authors of its degradation, and to demand of them to 
put only Shakespeare, and Goldsmith, and Knowles, 
upon the stage, is a simple waste of time and ammuni- 
tion. The manager is simply a man of business ; he will, 
and must, bring out such plays as the popular taste seeks, 





and as will, therefore, fill his houses. The managers 
who can aid in forming popular taste, either for good or 
evil, are rare exceptions. The reformers may take it for 
granted that there is only one way in which they can 
work with the least chance of even a partial success, and 
that is, in training popular taste to prefer the standard 
dramas to anything else. How this is to be done is a 
problem not easily solved. We often enough hear plans 
for ‘educating the public mind:” this is really a task 
for men of genius; it is a work of long time ; and very 
few men are born to do it. Then there is a danger that 
these societies, in their well-meant zeal, will try to do too 
much, They seek both an intellectual and a moral ele- 
vation of the stage. Probably their efforts would be 
more heartily seconded, and come nearer success, if they 
should—at first, at least—abandon the effort to bring the 
public up to the point of preferring Shakespeare's long 
and sonorous speeches to Boucicault’s Celtic humor and 
Robertson’s realistic dialogue, and confine themselves to 
a vigorous war upon the moral shortcomings of the mod- 
ern drama. Let them lustily attack the thinly-veiled in- 
decencies and poisonous philosophy of the younger Du- 
masand kindred French dramatists ; let them taboo the 
plays which subtilely instill into young or weak minds lax 
ideas as to domestic ties and worldly conduct ; let them 
pour anathema upon the profligate plots and coarse al- 
lusions, the badly-suggestive buffoonery and scantiness 
of apparel of the oféras-bouffes and the blond extrava- 
ganzas. Here they have something palpable and obtru- 
sive at which to aim their shafts; by confining them- 
selves to a crusade against dramatic immorality, they will 
receive a support which could hardly as yet be won for 
intellectual reform, which might come later. 

THE “coming man” will certainly be a marvelous 
creature. His prophets are on every hand, and to one 
and all the omens are full of the wonderful things he 
will devise and do. He is, to be sure, long in ‘‘com- 
ing ;" we evidently have not yet seen him—but his pro- 
genitors, at least, may be said to have arrived. It is 
amusing, indeed, to see how the prophesied ‘‘ coming 
man,” as he is portrayed by this or that looker into 
the future, is found to be endowed with the peculiar 
tastes and accomplishments, and often even with the 
idiosyncrasies, of the portrayer. The balloonist, for in- 
stance, is sure that the coming man will ride the air 
and scud serene midway betwixt sea and firmament ; 
the skeptic doubts not that when ¢4e man comes, he will 
be wholly emancipated from tradition and superstition ; to 
the socialist, the coming man will, with angelic compos- 
ure, divide up his yearly gains with his neighbor; the 
Malthusian will have the coming man cease to recklessly 
over-populate the globe. Much might be said, too, of 
what the ‘‘coming woman” will do and be. She has 
her prophets and prophetesses too. She will, no doubt, 
arrive at the perfection of combined convenience and 
grace in dress; perhaps she will vote and preside over 
legislative wrangles, and dine as envoy at royal tables. 

Mr. Charles Reade, with a wit and invention that 
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might be expected from his performances in imaginative 
literature, has discovered a new attribute, which he thinks 
it certain the coming man and woman will possess, 
What is remarkable is, that this attribute, though sug- 
gested by a brain which is above all fanciful, is a se- 
verely practical one. He says that the human phe- 
nomenon of the future will be an ‘‘ ambidexter,” or 
both-handed person. Bringing the whole force of his 
brilliant rhetoric to bear upon his subject, Mr. Reade 
arraigns the distinction between the right and the left 
hand as a relic of remote barbarism. To think, he 
says, that the left hand is unlucky, is to subscribe toa 
heathen mythology. It was a tradition of the “‘ juvenile 
world,” as he calls what we commonly know as an- 
cient times. The according of distinction and superior 
skill to the right hand has no warrant, either in the 
structure of the organs, or even in human instinct. It 
is wholly a matter of custom by inheritance. Yet, ina 
long array of very rich historical learning, he shows 
how universal, in time and place, this custom has been. 
We find it in the Bible. Jacob was “the son of Ra- 
chel’s right hand.” Jacob blessed Ephraim with the 
right hand. According to Moses, it was the Lord’s 
right hand that gave the Law. Solomon seated his 
mother on his right as a mark of honor. Homer and 
the Greek writers, Virgil and the Latin ones, closely 
follow the traditional use and symbolism of the two 
hands. ‘‘ Dexterous” came from the Latin word mean- 
ing right hand, and “sinister” from that meaning the 
left. Even in modern tongues the same “ superstition ” 
is fixed deep: the French use “droit,” the English 
** right,” for a moral attribute as well as fora physical 
locality ; the French ‘‘ gauche,” or awkward, means also 
“left.” The same significant peculiarity is to be found 
in Spanish and Italian. Always it is seen that words 
derived from “right” are eulogistic, those from the 
‘‘left” uncomplimentary and sometimes disgraceful. 
Mr. Reade unlocks all this store of learning to prove 
that the distinction is traditional, and not instinctive ; 
and he urges the world to hasten the coming of the 
“* Both-handed,” by beginning now to teach children to 
usé each hand with equal skill. There would, no doubt, 
be great advantages in this; but we fear that Mr. 
Reade’s own exposition shows mankind to be too closely 
wedded to “ right-handedness*’ to make the reform a 
rapid or easy one. 





ABSOLUTE justice in current estimates of literary and 
artistic performances is, no doubt, unattainable, but is 
there any foundation for the accusations of prejudice 
and improper bias which are so common? These al- 
leged prejudices are frequently attributed to sectional 
dislikes and preferences. We hear, for instance, the 
West continually complaining that criticism in the East 
upon its art and literature is unfair; the South utters 
the same charge against the North; New York repeats 
the accusation against Boston ; and the whole country 
unites in denouncing England for its apparent hostility 
toward American authors and artists. In all these com- 
plaints it is confidently assumed that the local estimate 
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is the correct one, and that the less favorable criti- 
cism from foreign or remote quarters is necessarily 
prejudiced. Sometimes this is true, but there may be 
just as rationally unreasonable prejudices in behalf of 
neighbors as unjust depreciation of strangers. It is 
impossible for people to remain uninfluenced by their 
surroundings, to have the same sympathies for the near 
that they have for the remote ; but in criticism the very 
indifference of those who live apart from the influences 
that surround an artist or writer may be favorable for an 
accurate judgment. No authorcan be sure of his ground 
until he has won the suffrages of the world beyond his 
own section. An author should always wisely distrust 
the applause that comes from friendly circles, and re- 
main satisfied only with the approval that his genius 
compels from distant and perhaps unwilling listeners. 
No writer ever yet won fame by whining about ‘he 
prejudice he must encounter; he recognizes that there 
is some measure of indifference which he must over- 
come—people are not going to assume, off-hand, that 
he is a prophet, nor are they ready to take him promptly 
at his own estimate—but he is conspicuously foolish if 
he expect a busy world to be as enamored of his per- 
formances as his own centre of acquaintances is. If 
Villaville set up a man of straw, the rest of the world 
will not acknowledge him, even if it roar itself hoarse 
declaiming about sectional prejudices; but Vi//aville 
never yet set up a man of substance that mankind gen- 
erally did not soon recognize and accept. There is too 
little genius in the world, and the love and admiration 
for it are too deeply implanted, for people willfully to 
shut their eyes to it. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that genius when strictly original must work its way 
slowly into recognition both at home and abroad ; for, 
whatever is wholly new has to create, according to 
Coleridge, the taste and knowledge which are to under- 
stand it and be in sympathy with it. 





THERE are not many public parks in the heart of the 
city of New York, but the few that exist seem to afflict 
many of our citizens with restlessness and discontent. 
The trees, the grass, the shady walks, the groups on 
summer days of merry children, make them apparently 
unhappy, and set them to scheming against these open 
oases in the desert of municipal brick and stone. The 
once beautiful St. John’s Park long since fell into the maw 
of a devouring railroad company, and a gigantic freight- 
depot now stands in gloomy sullenness where once su- 
perb trees wedded their high branches, fountains sported, 
flowers bloomed, and laughing boys and girls played in 
happy freedom. The greater part of City-Hall Park has 
reached the ultimate fate of nearly all town pleasure- 
grounds, and been diverted to business ; and our remain- 
ing parks are threatened ceaselessly by the schemers who 
cannot abide their green beauty. The latest project of 
these gloomy spirits looked to the conversion of a portion 
of Washington Square into a site for an armory. This 
scheme was met by organized resistance in the formation 
of a Protective Park Association. This is excellent, and, 
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if the Association will but extend its operations a little in 
the way we are about to suggest, it will not only keep our 
parks for us, but greatly enhance their attractiveness. 
When, some twenty years ago, the unhappy iconoclasts 
who long to despoil our pleasant places struggled to 
get a street cut through the old and picturesque Trinity 
churchyard, the vestry of the church promptly erected a 
handsome monument directly on the line of the proposed 
thoroughfare, and so stopped the project. In obedience 
to this hint, the new Park Association should labor for 
the beautifying and improvement of the parks. Parks 
that are enriched with fountains, and statues, and monu- 
ments, may not for that reason be less greedily coveted 





by the restless persons we have referred to, but in 
this case the public love for these grounds would be- 
come too wide-spread and earnest to be lightly ignored 
or opposed. Few would have the effrontery to propose 
the destruction of a grand column patriotically commem- 
orating a public event, or the removal of a statue of 
some admired public citizen, or the overthrow of a beau- 
tiful and artistic fountain, and hence the immunity of 
our pleasure-grounds would be secured. The new As- 
sociation would not find much difficulty, we imagine, in 
obtaining subscriptions for this purpose if their efforts 
are only prompt, and their initial enterprises not ex- 
cessively costly. 





Books of 


N excellent illustration of what we said last month 
A about the readiness of the most eminent scientific 
men to aid in popularizing the methods, results, and facts 
of science, is afforded by Professor Huxley's ‘‘ Physiog- 
raphy : An Introduction to the Study of Nature.”! In 
this compendious treatise, containing the substance of 
a course of lectures delivered at the London Institution, 
in 1869, as part of an educatidnal course intended to 
initiate young people in the elements of physical science, 
the distinguished author has put into practical shape the 
ideas which he has long entertained and advocated re- 
specting ‘‘the proper method of approaching the study 
of Nature.” That method is simply the common-sense 
one of leading the beginner from the known to the un- 
known—from the familiar facts of daily experience and 
observation, step by step, to remoter objects and the less 
readily comprehensible relations of things. ‘I do not 
think,” says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ that a description of the 
earth which commences by telling a child that it is an 
oblate spheroid, moving round the sun in an elliptical 
orbit, and ends without giving him the slightest hint tow- 
ard understanding the ordnance-map of his own coun- 
try, or any suggestion as to the meaning of the phenom- 
ena offered by the brook which runs through his village, 
or the gravel-pit whence the roads are mended, is calcu- 
lated either to interest or instruct. And the attempt to 
convey scientific conceptions, without the appeal to ob- 
servation which can alone give such conceptions firmness 
and reality, appears to me to be in direct antagonism to 
the fundamental principles of scientific education.” Ac- 
cordingly, as a concrete and typical example of the 
true principles and method, the professor, addressing 
a London audience, began with the most obvious phe- 
nomena of their daily experience, and led his hear- 
ers, by almost insensible gradations, to a considera- 
tion of those far-reaching laws revealed by the re- 
searches of modern astronomers and geologists. ‘‘ Neg- 
lecting such pieces of information (as the heights of 
mountains and depths of seas, or the geographical 
distribution of kangaroos and Composita), 1 have en- 
deavored to give them,” he explains, ‘‘ in very broad but 
accurate outlines, a view of the ‘place in Nature’ of a 
particular district of England, the basin of the Thames; 
and to leave upon their minds the impression that the 
muddy waters of our metropolitan river; the hills be- 
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tween which it flows; the breezes which blow over it— 
are not isolated phenomena, to be taken as understood, 
because they are familiar. On the contrary, I endeavored 
to show that the application of the plainest and simplest 
processes of reasoning to any one of these phenomena 
suffices to show, lying behind it, a cause, which again 
suggests another, until, step by step, the conviction 
dawns upon the learner that, to attain to even an ele- 
mentary conception of what goes on in his parish, he 
must know something of the universe ; that the pebble 
he kicks aside would not be what it is, and where it is, 
unless a particular chapter of the earth’s history, finished 
untold ages ago, had been exactly what it was.” 

A contemplation of the Thames River naturally leads 
to an inquiry as to its source ; and, the proximate source 
being found in springs, the inquiry inevitably presents 
itself as to how springs are formed and fed; which, in 
turn, leads to a consideration of rain and dew, snow and 
ice, evaporation, and the great cycle of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. The potent effect of these phenomena in pro- 
ducing springs and rivers suggests an inquiry as to the 
other work which water performs in the vast economies 
of Nature; and this furnishes the topics of successive 
chapters on ‘‘ The Work of Rain and Rivers, “Ice and 
its Work,” and ‘‘ The Sea and its Work.” Various phe- 
nomena which force themselves upon the attention in 
these chapters compel a consideration of the formation 
and movements of land—in other words, of the geologi- 
cal structure of the earth ; this to a study of the distri- 
bution of land and water ; this to an explanation of the 
figure or shape of the earth; this to the earth’s move- 
ments in space; and this, in turn, to an inquiry as to 
that ‘‘ most glorious orb” which is the ultimate cause of 
all the life and energy of which our earth is the arena. 
** And thus we reach, at last, the goal of our inquiry. At 
the farthest point to which we have pushed our analysis 
of the causes of the phenomena presented to us, the sun 
is revealed as the grand prime mover in all that circulation 
of matter which goes on, and has gone on for untold ages, 
within the basin of the Thames; and the spectacle of 
the ebb and flow of the tide under London Bridge, from 
which we started, proves to be a symbol of the working 
of forces which extend from planet to planet, and from 
star to star, throughout the universe.” 

Those who are familiar with Professor Huxley’s un- 
rivaled skill in exposition need not be told how compre- 
hensive these lectures are in their wide survey of the field 
of natural phenomena; how lucid they are in state- 
ment ; and how graceful and powerful they are in style. 
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Probably no living writer could have done equal justice 
to their fascinating but difficult subject; and teachers 
and students alike are to be congratulated upon the pos- 
session of so admirable a guide through those initial 
steps which are always the most perplexing. At no point 
does the book overstep the comprehension of such learn- 
ers as have enjoyed even the preliminary educational dis- 
cipline of our common schools ; and yet the student who 
has fully mastered its contents has not only acquired a 
sound knowledge of what is meant by scientific method, 
but is prepared for entrance into the portals of the spe- 
cial sciences. 





THE question as to whether Thomas a Becket, of 
Canterbury, was a “ saint” or a ‘‘ traitorous knave” has 
long been one of the most fiercely-debated points in 
English history. In Lingard and the other Catholic an- 
nalists he is held up to admiration as one of the most 
glorious martyrs of the Church, upon whose course the 
approbation of Heaven itself was set by the performance 
of miracles at his shrine ; while the utmost that the Prot- 
estant historians have been willing to concede is, that he 
was an honest and courageous, but haughty, ambitious, 
wily, and grasping ecclesiastic, whose remains were made 
the instrument of one of those “‘ pious frauds” of which 
there are so many in the chronicles and legends of the 
later saints. Not all Protestant writers, however, have 
acquiesced in this extreme opinion; and it is worthy 
of note that among the earliest efforts of the modern 
sacerdotal party in the Church of England was an at- 
tempt to reéstablish the memory of “the martyr of Can- 
terbury.” His views of the rights of the priesthood, and 
of the relation of Church to state, gave something of 
historical dignity to their claims and pretensions ; and, 
though these modern “priests” pretend to claim only 
that the Church is sovereign in its own field, their choice 
of Becket as an object of adoration is, as has been well 
pointed out, a tacit confession of their real ambition. 
** The theory of Becket was not that the Church had a 
right to self-administration, but that the Church was the 
supreme administrator in this world, and perhaps in the 
next ; that the secular sword, as well as the spiritual, had 
been delivered to Peter ; and that the civil power existed 
only as the delegate of Peter’s successors.” 

Taking advantage of this renewed interest in the 
subject, and of the publication of new materials and the 
republication of old materials in an accessible form, Mr. 
Froude has undertaken to furnish a full-length portrait 
of Becket ; to analyze his motives and methods; to ex- 
hibit the effects and tendencies of his theories ; and, as 
an aid to all this, to reproduce the mental condition of 
the times in which he lived. His attitude toward Becket 
is that of a hostile but not unfair critic; and his temper- 
ate and carefully-balanced language is in pleasing con- 
trast to the passionate violence and ferocious hate of the 
passages from contemporary authors which he cites as 
proof or illustration of his arguments. He does not 
pretend that there is any doubt in his mind as to the real 
character of Becket—in fact, it is assumed from the be- 
ginning that he was a proud, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
and treacherous prelate, who richly deserved his fate ; 
but it cannot be denied that the author furnishes ample 
evidence for the judgment he pronounces. The career 
and conduct of Becket, and of the other actors in the 
tremendous drama in which he played the leading part, 


have never before been subjected to so searching and | 
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conclusive an analysis ; and, though there are some who 
would be convinced by no possible array of facts and ar- 
guments, the unprejudiced reader will have no difficulty 
henceforth in deciding just how much of the “‘ odor of 
sanctity” properly pertains to the memory of the Can- 
terbury martyr. For the rest, though comparatively un- 
pretentious in scope and small in size, the work is a fa- 
vorable example of Mr. Froude’s peculiar powers. His 
skill in dramatic portraiture ; his keen sense of the pictu- 
resque ; his ingenuity in selecting and grouping salient 
incidents ; and the flowing grace of his narrative and de- 
scriptive style—are all displayed nearly at their best ; and 
the book is a vivid picture of one of the most momen- 
tous periods in early English history. 





ANOTHER book, belonging to the same class as Colo- 
nel Taylor’s ‘‘ Four Years with General Lee,” which we 
spoke of last month as furnishing valuable material for 
the future historian of our civil war, is ‘‘ The Narrative 
of a Blockade-Runner,”! by Captain J. Wilkinson, of the 
late Confederate States Navy. The scope of Captain 
Wilkinson's work is somewhat wider than the title, and 
might have been more accurately (though, perhaps, not 
so attractively) described as ‘‘One Man’s Share in the 
War.” On thesecession of Virginia, Captain Wilkinson 
resigned a position in the United States Navy, and of- 
fered his services to his native State, which speedily trans- 
ferred them to the newly-formed Confederacy. For a 
year or more he was confined to monotonous post-duty 
on the Potomac, but, when Farragut’s fleet began to as- 
semble at the mouth of the Mississippi, he was ordered 
to New Orleans, and assigned to the command of the ill- 
fated iron-clad Louisiana. He witnessed the bombard- 
ment and passage of the forts, and the triumphal ad- 
vance of Farragut’s squadron upon the unprotected city 
above, and describes that famous achievement from a 
new point of view, which fully confirms the proposition 
which the late Secretary Welles maintained so jealously 
—that it was the navy, and not the army, which captured 
New Orleans. With other prisoners captured on that 
occasion, Captain Wilkinson was conveyed to Fort War- 
ren, in Boston Harbor; and, on being exchanged a few 
months afterward, was sent to England to purchase a 
steamer with which to run the blockade on behalf of the 
Confederate Government. He made about twenty-five 
successful trips between Nassau or Bermuda and Wil- 
mington, and kept afloat until the fall of Fort Fisher 
and the capture of Charleston had effectually sealed the 
Confederacy to all approaches from the sea, when he 
went to England and turned over his vessel to the Con- 
federate agents. 

His experiences were varied and extensive, and he 
narrates them in a graphic and spirited style, which ren- 
ders his book one of the most entertaining collections of 
war-reminiscences that we have had from a Southern 
pen. Blockade-running was one of the most picturesque 
and characteristic episodes of our civil war, and a de- 
scription of the manner in which it was conducted by 
one who was among its most successful adventurers 
could hardly fail to be interesting as well as instructive. 
Such Captain Wilkinson's book unquestionably is, and 
we commend his example to others of his comrades whose 
experiences may have been exceptional or characteristic. 





SINCE genial Charles Lever laid aside his busy pen, 
we have had no better Irish story than ‘‘ The Honorable 

1 The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner. By J. Wilkinson, 
Captain in the Late Confederate States Navy. New York; 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 252. 
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Miss Ferrard.”! Not that it in the least resembles Le- 
ver’s stories, especially his rollicking early ones ; but it is 
such a story as Lever might have written if he had lived 
to see the Ireland of our day, when the gay ¢nsouciance 
of her people has been to a great extent lost, when seri- 
ous questions have begun to receive from all parties the 
serious attention which they deserve, when the discon- 
tent and unrest which used to be assumed for political 
purposes have become a persistent social force, and when 
the national temper appears to have been at once so- | 
bered and soured. The American reader will be apt to 
begrudge the author the space which he devotes to po- 
litical questions of local interest ; but the offense will be 
condoned when it is perceived (as it speedily is) that he 
could not have given that complete picture of the Irish 
society of to-day, at which he aimed, if he had omitted 
all reference to the topics which are uppermost in the 
minds of all thoughtful men and women in Ireland at 
the present time. It will be admitted, too, that the dia- 
logue in which he serves up his politics is extremely 
clever and amusing, and that, had the lady been elimi- 
nated who plays the part of oracle, the book would have 
lost one of its most piquant and original character- 
sketches. 

After all, however, though the author is something 
of a propagandist, the main purpose of the story is (as 
it ought to be) to amuse, and in this it achieves a decided 
and unquestionable success. The character of the Hon- 
orable Miss Ferrard is thoroughly fresh and unconven- 
tional—the farthest possible remove from the conven- 
tional conception of a lord's daughter, and yet unmis- 
takably lifelike and true to Nature; and the entire por- 
trait-group of the Ferrard family is rich, original, and 
racy of the soil. In any other country than Ireland, 
most if not all the members of that family would have 
had their ordinary residence in a jail, and the manner 
in which they could command a sort of social homage in 
the midst of their abject and not even respectable pov- 
erty, brings out, as nothing else could, the fantastic and 
illogical but kindly loyalty of the native Irish character. 
Other equally suggestive features of that character are 
touched off by the author, sometimes with a caustic, at 
other times with a kindly, but always with a spirited and 
graphic pencil; and we have reason to be grateful that 
his skill at social satire has not tempted him to forget 
that a novel should tell a story as well as point a moral. 
In the story itself, however, lies the chief and lasting 
attraction of the book, and the author has wisely made 
its interest dependent on freshness of situations, variety 
of incident, picturesqueness of description, and liveliness 
of narrative, rather than on iltra-minute analyses of 
motives and conduct. The story moves on, and the 
reader follows it eagerly; and to the very close is in 
doubt how it is all to end or how he wishes it to end. 
A very few such stories would cause a wholesome re- 
action against the dull indecencies of the psychological 
school in its latest phases, and it is to be hoped that 
the publishers will be encouraged to reproduce the au- 
thor’s earlier work, which is said to be equally fresh and 
clever. 





THE amount of reading-matter in ‘‘ Home Interi- 
ors”? is surprisingly small in proportion to the size of 
the volume, and the proportion of really useful informa- 
tion and suggestion to the reading-matter is smaller still. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Gardner has a perfectly 


? The Honorable Miss Ferrard. A Novel. By the author 
of “Hogan, M. P.” Leisure-Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 368. 

* Home Interiors. By E.C. Gardner. With Illustrations. | 
Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 16mo, pp. 268. 





| of “ Kismet,” 


clear and distinct conception of the aim and methods of 
‘household art,” as it is called, or that he could give 
sound, practical, and intelligible advice as to the furnish- 
ing and decoration of a house; but in his book he dis- 
plays the characteristic reluctance of writers on the sub- 
ject to descend from the general to the particular, and 
the most attentive and docile reader will be apt to lay it 
down at the close with the feeling that he has been of- 
fered a Barmacide banquet of words. For our own 
part, we have derived from the author just two definite 
impressions: first, that good taste and painstaking 
thought are essential to the making of an artistic home ; 
and, second, that it is often more economical to do a 
thing one’s self than to pay for getting it done—each 
of which is true, doubtless, but neither new, while both 
together go but a little way toward helping forward 
those who (in the author’s words) “are likely to be left 
somewhat behind in the headlong race for greater refine- 
ment of taste and a higher degree of zsthetic culture.” 
The chief difficulty which besets most aspirants after 
household art is not that they are not able or willing to 
pay reasonably for what they want, but that they do not 
know what to pay for. Judging from the literature of 
the subject, we should say that few writers have any con- 
ception of the primitive state of the average reader’s 
mind in respect of ‘‘ esthetic knowledge "—how vague 
are his ideas regarding the ‘“‘harmony,” “ blending,” 
‘“* modulating,” and ‘‘ contrast,” of colors; how little he 
knows about “ neutral tints ;” and how utterly puzzled 
he is by talk regarding the due relation of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary colors, ‘‘ tone,” ‘flat decora- 
tion,” and the like. A simple, exact, and minute de- 
scription of the manner in which two or three typical 
rooms were actually dealt with in producing an artistic 
effect—what colors and patterns were put upon their 
walls and ceilings, what carpets on the floors, what hang- 
ings at the doors and windows, and what shapes and 
colors of furniture—would be indefinitely more useful 
to ordinary readers than a shelf full of the glittering 
generalities that are now being offered to them. Nor 
is there any legitimate ground for the objection that this 
would encourage mere imitation, which is the foe of all 
genuine art. The most genuine taste or faculty cannot 
be expected to create a5 imitio—it must have at least a 
definite idea of what is to be arrived at and how it is to 
be accomplished—and a single practical example is in- 
finitely more fruitful in the way even of suggestion than 
any amount of vague and half-understood theoretical 
exposition. Moreover, since the vast majority of people 
must and will imitate, why not encourage them to imi- 
tate that which is good, rather than that which is bad, in 
point of taste? Certainly in this way only can there be 
brought about any general advance in the standard of 
household art. 

One obstacle in the way of Mr. Gardner's writing 
such a practical book is his very decided literary faculty. 
He is so clever with his pen, and so evidently enjoys its 
exercise in the dramatic delineation of character, that he 
speedily loses sight of the fact that his avowed purpose 
is not to amuse but instruct. ‘‘ Home Interiors” con- 
tains decidedly more of story and character-sketching 
than of art-doctrine, and it is so vivacious and entertain- 
ing as almost to beguile one from any complaint of its 
lack of practical usefulness. 


THE author of “ Kismet” can hardly be said to have 
disappointed the expectations aroused by that first story, 
yet ‘‘ Mirage” ! is inferior in interest to it as a novel. It 


1 No-Name Series. Mirage. A Novel. By the author 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 346. 
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is inferior, however, not because the author’s hand has 
lost any of its cunning, or her imagination any of its 
glow, but because the ‘‘ situation” dealt with is less in- 
teresting in itself, and the surroundings less picturesque 
and harmonious. And for these latter the author is not 
wholly responsible. Her book is as much a record of 
travel through Syria and the Holy Land as a story, and 
it is her misfortune rather than her fault if love-making, 
and gossip, and zxsthetic conversation, seem more trivial 
than usual when linked with the scenery and momentous 
associations of Jerusalem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
the plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee. 
We may doubt the wisdom of the author in deciding to 
construct a bifurcated work, in which the parallel lines 
of story and description are almost of necessity inhar- 
monious ; but, conceding that the plan was vindicated to 
her by its success in her previous work, it must also be 
conceded that she has managed a difficult combination 
with remarkable skill, so that whatever may be the im- 
pression of failure which it leaves, it is not a failure 
which comes from a deficiency of power, but from the 
essential incongruity of the materials. In short, “ Mi- 
rage ” will neither add to nor detract from the reputation 
which the author acquired from *‘ Kismet.” It is a work 
on the same plan and the same level, exhibiting the 
same skill in descriptive writing and dramatic dialogue, 
and continuing the record of a tour which began on the 
Nile (described in ‘‘ Kismet ”) and extended through Pal- 
estine and Syria. 

We should add, however, that the later work exhibits 
just one symptom of declension. The author's really 
wonderful copiousness of picturesque descriptive phrase- 
ology begins here to show a tendency tc develop into 
mannerism, and there is too obvious and incessant a 
strain after what is called ‘‘word-painting.” If the 
book had been so printed as to correspond in color with 
the text, each page, almost, would resemble the solar 
spectrum—except that a broad band would have to be 
assigned to ‘‘ gray.” We made the attempt during the 
first fifty pages to ascertain the number of things that 
are gray; but after finding that everything in heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth, is gray; that dawn, midnight, and twilight, are 
gray ; that superstition is gray ; that agony is gray ; that 
even silence is gray—we subsided into a kind of gray 
resignation. 


THE growing popular interest in ceramics is well in- 
dicated in the rapid increase of the literature devoted to 
the subject. Ten years ago, the only aids within reach 
of the collector or student were a few technical or his- 
torical treatises, mostly in foreign languages; but the 
mere catalogue of recent works already extends to sev- 
eral pages; and, in response to the widening interest, 
the book-makers have now begun the preparation of the 
inevitable handy-books and popular manuals. Of this 
character is Mrs. Lockwood's ‘‘ Handbook of the Ceramic 
Art,”! the object of which is to giye, in the most com- 
pact shape, for constant and easy reference, just those 
details about the history, character, processes of manu- 
facture, and distinctive features of the art in all ages and 
countries, which are always liable to be wanted, but which 





1 Handbook of the Ceramic Art. By M.S. Lockwood. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, pp. 137. 





have never yet been brought together in a single, inex- 
pensive work. The conception is unquestionably a good 
one, but it is very imperfectly carried out by Mrs. Lock- 
wood, chiefly owing to her too exclusive attention to the 
historical aspects of the subject. Her sketches of the 
rise and progress of the potter’s art in the various coun- 
tries of the ancient and modern world are, consider- 
ing their brevity, very satisfactory ; but the questions 
which a student or collector is apt to ask concerning any 
ware are not primarily those connected with its history, 
but what are its structural and art characteristics, and 
what are the features by which it may be identified. The 
author’s idea would have been developed far more ef- 
fectively if, by abbreviating still further the historical por- 
tions, she had made room for a more minute description 
of the various decorative processes employed by different 
manufacturers, and fora list of the more important of 
those marks and monograms upon which the collector 
must, after all, place his main reliance, The little book, 
however, is quite evidently the product of reading in 
other books rather than of any practical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the author, who has doubtless considered it 
safer to confine herself to general description and outline 
sketches than to venture among the pitfalls of specific 
details. Her handbook is useful as far as it goes, and, 
though incomplete, will be welcomed by many readers 
for its clear and concise statement of many of the essen- 
tial facts concerning the ceramic art, which would other- 
wise have to be sought for in numerous and expensive 
works. 


UNIFORM with their ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” noticed 
in a recent number of the JOURNAL, the Messrs. Putnam 
issue a new edition of Parke Godwin's ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Biography.” ! This has long been a standard work in 
its field, and, though it is not free from errors both of 
omission and of commission, the greater proportion of 
space assigned in it to American names gives it a de- 
cided advantage for American readers over similar Eng- 
lish works. It also shows greater literary skill on the 
part of the compiler than most works of the kind, no 
space being consumed by expressions of opinion, and the 
important facts being presented in clear and concise lan- 
guage. The new edition contains a supplement which 
brings the record down to August, 1877, and comprises 
an unusually large proportion of eminent names. 





In the notice of Professor Le Conte’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Geology,” that appeared in our April number, we spoke 
of Professor Le Conte's work as the first in which “the 
grand geological story is told in the terms of its Ameri- 
can record.” The phrase used was more sweeping than 
the facts strictly justify, and seems to reflect on Professor 
Dana’s well-known ‘ Manual of Geology ;” but nothing 
was further from our mind than to depreciate, even by 
implication, Professor’s Dana’s work, the merits of which 
are universally acknowledged, and which Professor Le 
Conte describes in the preface to his own work as “all 
that can be desired” as an exhaustive manual for the 
special student. 





1 The Cyclopedia of Biography. A Record of the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. Compiled by 
Parke Godwin. Revised and continued to August, 1877. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 1200. 
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“It is false—false as—! 


“ Yet: Her Face or Her Fortune ?"—Page 507. 





